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THE BAT-ARTIST. 
BY FOREPOINT SEVERN, 
I. 


AtL this happened some years to 1920; for some, even later. 
ago; and, as all the best things The whole affair, intent and 
do, it happened in a valley. very hard-working, is beginning 

The valley is a friendly to pull round again, and the 
place. It is broad, and very wounds are healing. But the 
long; a ground-work of valley has little leisure for the 
close-set fields rising abruptly stranger, practically none for 
at their edges to the pine- those who cannot speak its 
clad slopes which presently language and expect to be 
fade out into limestone cliffs, waited upon. These get a 
glaciers and perpetual snow. smile and a nod, and a fixed 
A considerable river carves a and invariable natural cour- 
turbulent course down the tesy; but, being by no means 
middle, from spring to autumn a necessary asset in the pulling- 
café au lait with the débris of round process, will, if they are 
the melting snowfields above. wise, content themselves with 
A railway ; and a broad white falling head-over-ears in love 
road with a surface fit for with the big, preoccupied, corn- 
kings. coloured people, and, with 

A town and many villages what tact they may, efface 
fill it with all that it will hold themselves. So you and I, 
of kindly unobtrusive people, being afoot and not a little 
still very silent under national weighted with large and bulgy 
disaster and the ever-present rucksacks, catch the drift of 
memory of those years of the general psychology and 
physical starvation from 1917 pursue our way. 
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Now, the valley was full of 
high-powered cars, which not 
so much broke up the peace of 
the mountains as went for it 
with a hammer. The new 
German war-profiteer pluto- 
cracy, deplorable people, in- 
vaded the country; they 
crowded the roads and drove 
the pedestrian into the ditch. 
So that it was the Luck of 
Good Enterprises which, on a 
certain July evening, brought 
me to a small, compact, and 
still medieval village astride 
a road into one of the side- 
valleys leading off the main, 
and so entirely blocking the 
entrance that little except the 
upper cliffs was visible beyond. 
Here was the markt-platz ; 
here the ‘ Weisser Hirsch ’— 
as it might be, one of our 
country ‘ White Harts ’"—invit- 
ing harbourage. And here, on 
the farther side of the platz 
in a clear space where the high- 
way led onward, I came on 
that which has since made 
history for me and for others ; 
for, on each side of the road 
rose a pylon in good, solid, 
reinforced concrete, the pillars 
full eighteen inches square in 
section; and, some ten feet 
above ground-level, a cross-slab 
of the same substance strong 
enough, fit enough, to support 
a man hanging by his neck—for 
that matter, a motorist; and on 
it, not by any means a printed 
Polizei notice, but carved deeply 
into the everlasting material, in 
letters a foot high, 

AUTO VERBOT! 








** Good lads ! 


Good lads!” 
I breathed, in heartfelt grati- 


tude. There was some sanit 
left in the world, after all! 
And, forgetting ‘ White Hart,’ 
tired feet and strained shoul- 
ders, I dived through and into 
the haven of peace beyond. 


Wild horses are not going to 
drag from me the name of that 
blessed village; or of the 
mayor of the valley common- 
alty who, to his everlasting 
credit, combined brain-wave 
with a courage as high and as 
strong as his concrete pylons 
to give it effect ; or of the valley 
itself, thirty miles long, deep- 
planted among enclosing pine- 
forest, crag and snowfield tower- 
ing above. It is the Island 
Valley of Avilion, where falls 
not hail or rain or any snow, 
nor ever wind blows loudly. 
So that, forgive me, in no 
way will you recognise from a 
map the place-names I give. 
Swinging along in the middle 
of the road, with none of that 
ticklish feeling in the small of 
my back where the radiator 
cap catches one, two days of 
complete peace led me to Ortis- 
heim at the head of the valley, 
to a snug and cleanly pub, 
and all signs of fine weather for 
the morrow. 

Standing at Ortisheim, in 4 
field outside the Goldene? 
Krone, you may count the. five 
radiating side-valleys. Take 
the second from the left, and 
plug up the rough path which 
crosses the head of the water- 
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fall. Scramble hard for two 
hours to the last vestige of 
even such rough civilisation as 
this, and you will come to big 
tall Michl, the Wirt of the 
‘Sonnengrund,’ aS homy a 
little pub as Chesterton ever 
imagined. 

A week of scaur and fell 
under Michl’s guidance, and I 
had sweated and scrambled 
myself back into hard condi- 
tion. A week again, and he 
had come to me one morning 
with rather a mysterious air. 
Would I like to shoot a gams ? 

Would I not! 

He fished out a cut-down 
Mannlicher army rifle, obvi- 
ously a bit of unsurrendered 
Government property. He gave 
me a fistful of cartridges. He 
humped my rucksack, and grub 
and a blanket apiece for the 
two of us. He took me at a 
bellows-to-mend pace up and 
up to the snow-line, and, the 
last all-blessed half-hour a 
matter of halting and spying 
through his old brass telescope, 
he put me two hundred easy 
yards from a little brown goat 
with sharp-curved horns, which 
fed, all unconscious of danger, 
at the edge of a snowfield on 
the other side of the corrie. 
With pulse and respiration fit 
to frighten a doctor, I, needless 
to say, missed him by yards ; 
and he, equally needless to 
Say, made a hole in the horizon 
and left me and Michl explain- 
ing things to each other. 

It was too late to get back 
down the screes to the valley. 
We slid and scrambled over 
many ridges and round the last 
corner to a small four-square 


log-hut, where the last of the 
juniper scrub faded out into 
the rocks a thousand feet above 
the forest tree-line. And there, 
hunched each in his blanket, 
our heads together over the 
scented cedar-smoke and the 
sizzling pot of stew which we 
were brewing, Michl asked me, 
was I “keen on this sort of 
thing ? ” 

** Ra-ther !” 

“Keen enough to take it 
seriously, work really hard, any 
weather ? ” 

I stared at him, wondering 
what was coming next. I do 
not think, till then, it had 
occurred to me that we had 
been shooting on ground such 
as that hereditarily owned by 
the Austrian hohe-adel; that 
unapproachable titled class 
whose all but feudal rights of 
land and pasture, forest, water 
and game, are verifiably three 
figures A.D. and, conjecturally, 
two. Had he the right to take 
me waltzing over preserves 
where explicit law, no less than 
custom, entitled a gamekeeper 
to shoot a poacher on sight, 
and shoot to kill? 

I think I must have looked 
puzzled. Yes, he explained ; 
here and there, there were 
village rights; very jealously 
guarded, even more so in these 
hard times than those. of the 
nobility. And, even more occa- 
sionally, hereditary ownership 
by an individual peasant 
property-holder in a side-valley. 
“Such as this of mine, for 
instance.” 

“ Yoursi Have we been 
shooting on your ground ? ” 

“Where else ? Could I have 
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taken you all over these cliff- 
sides if they weren’t mine ? 
I’d be in jug to-morrow, even 
if a keeper didn’t put a bullet 
in my ribs first. Yes, it’s all 
mine.” Michl heaved himself 
up from his seat, lurched over 
to the doorway and filled it 
from edge to edge. ‘‘ Come 
here, Herr Oberst, and I'll show 
you.” We went outside. 
Down, down to the deep 
cleft of the valley below we 
gazed, so far below that the 
tumbling torrent’s voice failed 
to reach us; out along the 
scarp to our right where the 
cliffs above, melting into upland 
pasture and so into latschen 
scrub and forest, faded out 
into the miles of descending 
ridge that formed the northern 
boundary of the valley; up 
and across to our left where, 
five kilometres in an air-line, 
the rocks on which we stood 
rose to the distant southern 
skyline beyond which lay the 
new Italy and the even newer, 
rawer, Fascist frontier guards ; 
up, behind us, up and up to a 
half-ring of six great snow- 
peaks, each ten thousand feet 
high or more. Michl’s great 
Swinging arm swept landmark 
on landmark. ‘Mine. All 
mine. I’d only own part of 
it, but every brother and man- 
relation of mine went under 


in the war. And it’s all mine, 
now. Worse luck!” And he 
stood silent, gazing. 

“Gams? Gams_ enough. 


Those cliffs, up there where 
I’m pointing, under the third 
peak from your left : see them ? 
They’re stiff with gams. And 


a lot more scattered about all 








(Noy. 


over the place. Oh, yes; gams 
enough.” 

Gosh! thought I to myself ; 
what a property ! Twelve miles 
from end to end, and three 
thousand feet to ten thousand 
up and down! What astalker’s 
paradise ! 

I fancy I must have thought 
aloud; for, turning quickly 
and facing me with a look I 
had not seen before, “ Herr 
Oberst,’”’ said he, “I’ve seen 
enough of you to know you 
wouldn’t misuse it. Would you 
like to lease it from me ? ” 

I stared at him. All that? 
What did he think rucksack- 
humping, heavily shod Eng- 
landers were made of? Solid 
gold ? 

“IT wouldn’t ask much. And 
you could have the hut and 
all its fittings, and old Jobst 
as full-time jager, to show you 
the way to the gams, if you 
wouldn’t mind feeding him. 
Mid-August, when the close 
season ends, till the rut at the 
end of November. Yours, with 
every right that’s in it, for, 
say, three and a half months.” 

Somebody, not I, but some- 
thing inside me, pushed the 
reckless, the idiotic, words out: 
** How much ? ” 

“Td take a thousand schil- 
lings.”’ 

*“ H’watit ?” 

“1’m sorry, Herr Oberst. I 
couldn’t do it for less.” 

In those care-free pre-slump 
days the Austrian schilling was 
worth exactly sevenpence: n0 
more, no less. Somewhere back 
in the days of my youth I had 
been taught mental arithmetic. 
Twenty-nine pounds, three and 
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fourpence. Why, dammit, the 
right to photograph the place, 
alone, would have been worth 
the money ! 

In the effort to control my 
nerves I swallowed once, and 
twice; and then speech came, 
all husky and whispering. I 
nodded in an offhand way, and 
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“A thousand schillings? ” said 
I. “ Allright. I'll take it.” 

He shot out a great rough 
paw, and then and there we 
shook hands on it. 

Was I asleep—was I dream- 
ing? Oh, Gabriel, blow your 
horn! I walked back to the 
hut, treading on air. 


ITT, 


We journeyed to Innsbruck, 
where I cashed a cheque. We 
parted, well pleased with each 
other; he, who, in common 
with his fellows, had but lately 
emerged from sheer physical 
starvation and an all but value- 
less currency, patting the al- 
most incredible wad in his 
breast pocket. I, elated be- 
cause his valley was mine for 
the year—as an earnest of the 
years to come which he had 
glally promised me on the 
same terms. For, very early 
on, I had realised that it would 
have been a white elephant to a 
man single-handed ; and I had 
to work out a plan. 

Time I had. This year, 
next year, sometime and a 
bit; on into the evening of 
the days which follow active 
soldiering. Time, worse luck, 
and to spare. But, far away 
in India, there were two good 
friends of the old days when, 
lacking knowledge of a better 
plan, it had been our custom, 
a8 the hot weather came round, 
for each to furbish up his worn 
camp-kit and, in the three 
months’ leave normal to fron- 
tier stations, to take the long 
road to the markhor and ibex 


grounds, the burrhel, sharpoo 
and ammon of the Himalaya, 
and beyond. Then we would 
foregather in the autumn, yarn 
on what each had done, and 
pool our latest information ; 
and, the following year, nullahs 
would be swopped round or 
new ground broken. 

Little Jack Hardcastle and 
the great lanky Brodie-Munro, 
he of the head of wild and 
flaming hair and even wilder 
notions: whether at Quetta, 
Kohat, Peshawar, or up the 
Khyber, they had never been 
out of reach of a long shout. 

For, said I to myself, here’s 
something new for us. Three 
months? A fortnight by the 
Lloyd Triestino from Bombay 
to Venice; up through Italy 
and over the passes into Tirol ; 
say, three weeks from canton- 
ments to the log-hut. Three 
weeks back: that would leave 
a clear six weeks for the gams. 
Six weeks: we could do a lot 
in six weeks. Turn and turn 
about with old Jobst, while 
one of us sweated down to the 
valley to hump up grub and 
groceries and keep touch with 
the outside world, and another 
did the cooking and the endless 
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necessary chores of the up- 
land hut for the four of us; 
also (touch wood !) the curing 
of heads and skins. Work 
enough for three; and shoot- 
ing, for each, every third day. 
Three whole and blessed months 
clear of India. And to think 
that for all these years we had 
known nothing about it ! 

Their answers reached me 
where I sat after a circum- 
bendibus homeward journey 
by Cologne and MHolland— 
longer and more expensive, but 
I would have avoided a repeti- 
tion of that noisome journey 
through Switzerland and France 
if it had meant going round 
by Spitzbergen. Would they 
take a third share? Would 
they not! ! “When ?—How ?— 
For the Lord’s sake, tell us all 
about it!” Kit, cost, route ; 
the questions queued up. 
When? Above all, when? For 
weeks I worked out the staff 
altangements preparatory to 
our foregathering at zero hour 
on the following 15th of August. 

I wrote a copy of the sched- 
ule to each—and repeated it 
the following May. It was 
fully answered, in his some- 
what punctilious way, by Hard- 
castle, while an enthusiastic 
“Can do!” sprawled half-way 
across a post-card from Brodie- 
Munro. I, the forerunner mak- 
ing all things ready, packed 
and went ahead. 


Horizons expanded. Old 
Jobst met me at Michl’s; and 
it took us all of a week, turn 
and turn about, to sweat the 
gear—food, blankets, cooking 
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fit-out, our rifles and the end- 
less oddments necessary to 
snow-line camp—up to the hut. 
Jobst, our jager, knew the 
ground, the rocks and cliffs, 
the very beasts themselves, 
like the lining of his shapelegs 
old green felt hat. His code 
was rigid; and for those 
who, obeying him, implicitly, 
would in any weather work 
untiringly and in silence, he 
would do anything. Square, 
weather-beaten as an old oak 
stump, very silent, and with 
that wholesome Harris-tweedy 
smoke-reek about his rough 
clothes, not one of us but 
grew to love the old chap be- 
fore we had done with him. I 
left him to sort out the gear, 
pack the bunks with hay, and 
take a preliminary scout round 
the chamois grounds, while I 
made a dive for Innsbruck. 
Zero day arrived, and I 
stood on the wide concrete 
platform to watch the heavy 
electric train sail in, in a frying- 
fat reek of hot brakes from 
the long swoop down from the 
Brenner divide. I made for 
an arm waved from a crowded 
window. “Good men—good 
men!” I breathed, in some 
relief. The bundobust involved 
in getting three men to con- 
verge from thousands of miles 
apart, at a chosen time, on 4 
single spot in mid-Europe, had 
given me some bad moments. 
Jacky MHardcastle—the only 
man I ever met who could 
travel hard for weeks and 
emerge at the end as from 
a bandbox—descended, neat, 
clean-cut and dapper, amid a 
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pile of gear. We swung all 
clear and, “ Hullo! Where’s 
Brodie?” said we _ simul- 
taneously. 

“ Hasn’t he come ? ” 

“No; he’s not here. 
Haven’t you got him? I made 
certain you'd come together. 
He understood, all right. I 
got his O.K. on a post-card 
weeks ago.” 

“No; he didn’t come by 
my boat. He wrote to me 
from Landi Kotal to say that 
there was a hitch in the 
sequence of the leave-roster at 
the last moment, and that he 
had to sail by the boat ahead 
of mine. He ought to have 
been here ages ago.” 

“Didn’t see him in Venice, 
or anywhere ? ” 

“No; a8 a matter of fact, 
I didn’t look out for him. He’s 
not the sort of chap to go sight- 
seeing on the way; and I was 
certain he was on ahead of 
me all the time.” 

“Very queer.” I could not 
understand it at all. 

Also, it was most damnably 
annoying. Here were my best 
laid plans gone slap agley, and 
my beautiful staff-work look- 
ing like a sick headache. Where 
was the chap? Luckily, he 
could come to no harm. The 
route I had given him was 
studded with English-speaking 
concerns ; buoyed and lighted 
like Southampton Water; he 
could have found his way 
blindfold. 

“Most mysterious,” said I. 
“ Anyhow, no use waiting here. 
He can’t arrive till this train 
to-morrow. Come along.” 
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We went off to the little 
hostelry I had fixed on and 
named in my arrangements 
with them. Bath, bed, and the 
next day we wasted, kicking 
our heels till the Brenner train 
came in from Italy in the even- 
ing; which, to our frank de- 
pression, was empty of any- 
thing resembling the flaming 
head of Brodie-Munro. 

“Well, he’s not the chap 
who dies easily,” said I, “so 
we can take it he’s alive and 
will turn up here some time. 
I'll leave a letter with direc- 
tions at the ‘Hirsch’; he’s 
bound to put in there when he 
finds we haven’t methim. He'll 
follow us, all right. Mean- 
while, no use wasting precious 
days.” 

What gear Hardcastle had 
not dumped at the ‘ Hirsch’ 
against his return we humped 
up between us when, days 
later, we climbed out of Ortis- 
heim up to our eyrie. Jobst, 
old sahib, met us, hat in hand, 
with the dignified old-world 
courtesy which seems innate 
in all these Tirolers. We heaped 
the kit by the door—food, rest 
and tidiness clean forgotten— 
while, in the golden evening 
light and on the little terrace 
of short grass in front of the 
hut, we turned about and 
about and took stock of the 
marvels of our domain. 

“Yes; up there under the 
centre peak, the big ’un with 
the hanging glacier. He says 
they’re thickest there; but 
they’re everywhere as a matter 
of fact; and what room our 
beasts allow them, on those 
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south-facing slopes, is filled by 
the gams which come in in 
autumn from the valley next 
door. It all sounds too easy, 
doesn’t it? You just wait. 
I’ve tried. You'll need that 
telescopic sight of yours. Wild 
isn’t the word. Wild as hawks 
and as clever as a bagful of 
monkeys. And the climbing. 
If you want to use both hands 
to your rifle, you have to hang 
on with your teeth. But old 
Jobst will show you. You shall 
have first go, to-morrow, and 
I'll do the chores. Come along. 
Time for dinner, and you can 
help me get the fire going.” 

Jacky Hardcastle, usually so 
quick off the mark at a job 
of work, left me to do it all 
while he sat at gaze and drank 
it allin. Presently, rather pen- 
sive, he set about the gear; 
stopped, turned to me, and in 
that quiet voice of his, ‘‘ You 
know, Push, I think we ought 
to be rather grateful to you,” 
said he. “I’ve never seen 
anything quite like it!” 

And so, presently, to bed; 
the packed hay in our bunks 
smelling sweet, but a little 
prickly to bare legs through 
the blankets. 


Next morning, Hardcastle 
was off with Jobst, complete 
with rucksacks and rifles. The 
little man, grey-headed, self- 
contained, tough as whipcord, 
was a little silent. He, con- 
siderate to his finger-tips, had 
refused to fit himself out with 
the leather shorts, coarse shirt 
and embroidered braces of con- 
ventional Tirol shikar—having 
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a certain reluctance to annoy 
those who had the national 
right to wear the garb, as 
Scot would feel savage at an 
outlander donning a kilt. [| 
caught Jobst sizing him up, and 
approving. 

I to the chores. There were 
blankets for airing; pots for 
cleaning ; firewood to be cut; 
water humped up from the 
spring ; hay-bunks to be shaken 
up; stores sorted; a slab of 
bacon to be suspended from 
the roof-beam above the cedar- 
bush fire, which was kept going 
all day to supply the invalu- 
able ash—the ash which, slowly 
and. painstakingly massaged 
into a fresh hide with a rounded 
stone, is worth all the chemical 
preservatives ever put up in 
speciously labelled tins. Then 
the stew to be put on, to a 
slow simmer for the evening; 
a new edge to the axe; a 
beast of a draught near my 
left ear, at night, to be caulked ; 
and lastly, the endless engross- 
ing task of taking one’s rifle 
apart, piece by piece, and oil- 
polishing every scrap of steel 
till it glowed brown as an 
alehouse bench. Chores enough. 
And, from the southward look- 
out over the path and the 
valley, still no Brodie. 

A remarkable man, this 
Brodie-Munro. As I say, we 
had known each other for 
years, on service and off, play 
or work. He had only two 
loves in his great, gaunt, loose- 
limbed life: shikar, and what 
I had always thought of as an 
obsession about the Nordic 
races. Hereditary, of course; 
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the thing must have been born 
in him, forty years before, in 
his native Gairloch. But he 
had worried it out of any shape 
intended by Providence, and 
had worked it up into a front- 
rank monomania. He had a 
theory, for instance, that the 
plue eyes and fair hair often 
evident among the Pathans in 
his regiment were due to an 
unrecorded, certainly unverifi- 
able, long hop by a Scandi- 
navian tribe, right across Russia 
and Central Asia, to finish up 
—I never discovered why—on 
the northern frontiers of India. 
He could rattle off for you the 
westward movements of Ostro- 
goths and Visigoths. Burgun- 
dians and Lombards, Vandals 
and Gepids were as real to 
him a8 Henry the Highth to 
you or me; and there was 


nothing he did not know about 


the southward adventures of 
Normans, Saxons and Danes. 
With the two single exceptions 
of the Teutonic Knights and 
Gustavus Adolphus, history, for 
him, stopped short somewhere 
about the time of Charlemagne. 
He was never tired of telling 
you what would have happened 
in Europe—to its infinite bene- 
fit, so he said—if Theodoric 
and his lot had made a clean 
Sweep of all the Latin races 
and set them as successors in 
Africa to what he called “ that 
blasted nigger republic, Car- 
thage.”’ 

Wah ! 

He strode about the map in 
seven -league boots, slinging 
chunks of history as he might 
@ medicine-ball, and playing 
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ninepins with the centuries. 
Six-feet-four of gaunt, red- 
haired, freckled lankiness, he 
would march up and down the 
room, wave his hairy orang- 
outang arms about, and boom 
at you in a sing-song up-and- 
down through the tremendous 
arched beak above his gaping 
mouth. To him the Nordic 
races were the salt of a de- 
generate world ; the remainder, 
a psycho-physiological Donny- 
brook Fair of mixed lusts and 
meannesses. And if he ever 
said his prayers—and this I 
doubt—I will bet my last 
sixpence he invoked Thor and 
Woden, and put up a special 
petition to the Valkyries. 

Sometimes, of course, he was 
interesting enough, a8 when he 
would tell you of the old 
amber-route down from the 
Baltic to the Mediterranean, 
or of the overland adventures 
of the Norsemen who brought 
trade stuff down the Dnieper 
to the Black Sea, to swagger 
about among the degenerates 
in the streets of Byzantium. 
His Norman colonies in Sicily 
were new to me. But his 
notion of how to rearrange the 
map of Europe to-day was 
where he puzzled me. 

He would lug out an atlas 
and prod out his points with a 
pencil. ‘‘ See there. Run your 
finger up the Rhine from mouth 
to source up here in Switzer- 
land. Then down the Engadine. 
Follow the Inn, and so down to 
the Danube and the Black Sea. 
Well, everything north of that 
is Nordic, or ought to be; 
everything south, Latin, and 

x2 
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it can stay Latin for all I 
care. After all, it was the old 
outpost-line of the Romans, 
and it ought to have stayed 
like that. Lump-in the south- 
ward watershed; it’s the 
southern edge of that water- 
shed J’d have as my frontier. 
Rivers make bad frontiers, for 
all that Foch believes other- 
wise. They gather, not separ- 
ate, people. But a good water- 
shed makes a good frontier. 
Think of our Himal. But, 
eastwards, you'd have to stick 
te ariver. I’d have the Vistula 
as my eastern border, and I’d 
bring those grim old Teutonic 
Knights to life again: as a 
kind of standing Frontier Force, 
to keep, in the twentieth cen- 
tury, the outer barbarian from 
spilling over into Europe, as 
they kept him in the tenth. 
Lord knows, there must be 
many descendants of the old 
knightly families left.” 

And off he would rumble 
into his old ethnological obses- 
sion. People to the north (and 
England, to him, was an in- 
dissoluble part of the picture), 
one in habits, outlook and 
tongue—“ or as near as makes 
no matter.” Religion, too: 
none of your southern organised 
emotionalism there! Colour- 
bar, rigid in the north; weak 
or non-existent in the south. 
“Ever seen a buck nigger 
sitting hobnobbing with white 
men in a Paris café? I have. 
And I was in one of their 
music-halls one night when 
another nigger was staged rag- 
ging a white woman on equal 
terms. Two Yanks sitting in 
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the stalls got up and walked 
out, and the audience got quite 
stuffy about it: couldn’t see 
what there was to grouse about, 
The next war, too; you just 
watch: ‘enfants de la patrie, 
forr-rr-mez vos bataillons!’ and 
the citizens will queue-up from 
Algiers to the Congo. Ever 
heard of the Senegalese put to 
push Boche women about on 
the Rhine in 1920? The 
memory of that will live, in 
Germany, when they’ve for- 
gotten whether Mons is north 
or south of Verdun.” 

He paused: great knotted 
arms crossed, and scrabbling 
in the red fur with his nails. 

** And the joke of it all is” 
—shaking a lean forefinger at 
me—‘they know it! They 
know that if we Nordics ever 
combined—ever got rid of this 
silly internationalism which, in 
the face of all history, makes 
us bed-fellows with them—we 
could rush ’em down the steep 
places into the sea. And while 
they fear and hate us, they 
look up to us as finer stock 
than themselves. They’ve the 
inherited fear of the Germanic 
races who, all those centuries 
ago, went slap through the 
Roman Empire like a dose of 
salts. It’s the hate bred of an 
inferiority complex; same as 
Southern Irishmen, the Brah- 
mins, Gandhi and all that!” 

There was no end to it all. 
He had it taped—this flaxen, 
blue-eyed ‘ Nord-gebiet,’ as 
he called it. In a queer, mad 
sort of way it fitted in with 
history, tendencies, and the way 
Europe was moving in those 
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ears. His obsession about 
colour too. Altogether, a rather 
uncomfortable frame of mind 
for a man who had to spend his 
working life in close contact 
with Indian natives. It would 
have maddened anybody else ; 
put he was armour-plated and 
copper-bottomed by his fana- 
ticism. His Pathaas—and he 
would point to the occasionally 
outcropping heads of rufous 
hair—he held to be his blood- 
brothers, and their otherwise 
prevalent dusky hue no more 
than a climatic variant from 
type. Punjabis of all sorts 
he tolerated, as it might be 
first cousins. The Gurkha he 
regarded with a slightly amused 
curiosity—reciprocated, by the 
way, by the Gurk. The rest 
of India, for him, simply did 
not exist—except that he be- 


lieved the Bengali to be a sort 
of escaped garden-fertiliser. He 
had heard that there were such 
things as Goanese and Madras- 


sis; but, like the old lady 
confronted by the zoo giraffe, 
he did not believe it. 


Now, this was the man—a 
lifetime’s close friend, a keen 
shikari, a mountaineer as tire- 
less as his own Pathans, and, 
I verily believe, the finest 
rifle-shot east of Suez—whom I 
had asked to share the gams- 
shoot with us: in the midst 
of Tirolese whom, with his 
Nordic infatuations, he could 
not help loving. The man 
who, I had expected, would 
stride hot-foot to our rendez- 
vous, glowing with anticipa- 
tion: and of whom, long after 
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zero, there was neither word 
nor sign. It was all most con- 
foundedly puzzling. 

Hardcastle and Jobst ar- 
rived by evening light ; rather 
monosyllabic, and Jacky, at 
any rate, moving stiffly. He 
hung up his rifle and rucksack, 
dragged himself to a seat on 
the bench and sniffed at the 
steam of the stewpot. “ Lord! 
but that was hard going! 
Regular tahr ground! Seen 
nothing quite like it, even in 
that markhor country beyond 
Gilgit.” Gams? Apparently, 
yes: through field - glasses. 
“One of their damned doe 
sentries spotted us a good mile 
away about eleven; and the 
rest was silence. Old Jobst’s 
a good man. Doesn’t talk. 
Does things.” 

Presently : “‘ This hay smells 
good. Full marks to you, 
Push. Lord, those poor devils 
in India!” 

Jobst, in the bunk above 
mine, failed to make good my 
only fear of close association 
with him: that he would 
snore. For, waking, he had 
the manners of a Chesterfield 
and a quiet, kindly efficiency 
in regard to his fellow-man 
that I have often found lacking 
in mine. Next day I left them 
to the chores and dived down, 
down into the valley; for a 
large and distending lunch with 
Michl, an hour’s concentrated 
chin-wag and then a long after- 
noon and evening’s grind up 
to the hut, with a full load of 
grub and ‘ afterthoughts.’ And 
still neither word nor sign of 
Brodie-Munro. 





Though the temptation is 
great, there is no room here 
to describe our gams-shooting, 
especially as, in spite, of all 
the complications and implica- 
tions which will presently be 
apparent, at least two of us 
are going to do it all over 
again next August; and, in 
fairness to all concerned, we 
are setting up as few signposts 
as possible. Also shikar yarns 
—even of what I really believe 
to be the hardest shooting 
grounds known and the trickiest 
shooting—are easy to come by. 
So I will spare you our many 
failures, our few and striking 
successes ; the slow gathering 
of the half a dozen krickeln 
hung up above the door (hush ! 
one doe among them—but at 
300 yards it was very hard to 
tell the difference); and the 
age-long grind of rubbing wood 
ashes into the obstinate and 
goat-reeking pelts, presently to 
be tanned to leather softer than 
thick flannel and turned to 
baser uses. 

I will not speak of the un- 
tiring Jobst, the utter gentle- 
man, who worked with us, 
turn and turn about; who 
shared our grub, our quarters, 
our infrequent goes of schnapps, 
and, for all his long silences, 
was the occasional purveyor of 
absorbing yarns with the intri- 
cate code and phraseology of 
his calling. Nor of the Fascist 
frontier guards on the south- 
ward ridge of our valley—for 
we were close up against the 
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sperrgebiet, the closely guarded 
ridge between Austrian North 
Tirol and that which had, till 
1919 and a little after, been 
equally Austrian South Tirol; 
guards touchy, quick on the 
draw, and, in the nature of all 
people who suddenly find them- 
selves in possession of some- 
thing valuable and do not 
quite know how they got it, 
unnecessarily anxious about in- 
truders. I will not bother you 
with the day-long grind on 
ground where, as even old 
Jobst would sometimes confess, 
there were many more restful 
ways of spending one’s days: 
the highet cliffs; the magnifi- 
cent panoramas of peak and 
glacier and naked rock, spread 
out away and away on all 
sides to apparent infinity— 
Jerusalem and Madagascar and 
North and South Amerikee; 
or the evening light, straight 
from the gates of Heaven. 
Temptation enough there is 
to enlarge upon the alternate 
long days by oneself at the 
log-hut ; the mountain choughs 
—damned inquisitive, talkative, 
thieving beasties they were— 
one’s only companions; the 
all too occasional rumbling 
growl of attenuated echoes from 
a distant cliff-face, speaking of 
a rifle-shot, and the almost 
invariable empty - handedness 
of the returning stalker; or, 
rarely, the gralloched car- 
case and limp-dangling head 
swung from Jobst’s broad 
shoulders as we loped in on the 
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last hundred yards, well pleased. 
We scorned delights all right, 
and the laborious days were 
their own reward; but I have 
been flirting round the edge of 
a first-class digression, and your 
patience has vanished. 

Our patience indeed was long, 
but in the end easy, since, 
rubesco referens, I really think 
we forgot all about Brodie- 
Munro. The days went by, 
and the weeks drew to two, to 
three, to four, and still no 
shadow or sign of him. We 
gave up speculating. He was 
all right, we knew well. Ad- 
ventures would rebound off 
that wiry carcase, worries would 
never touch that tough eccen- 
tric mind. And since we could 
neither get to him nor write to 
him, he, with all the finger- 
posts writ large, must find us. 


I got back early one day, 
Jobst and I flaming angry. 


“Hullo?” called Hardcastle. 
“You're back soon. What’s 
happened ? ” 

“ Those damned Fascist fron- 
tier guards. We were miles 
within our limits, nowhere near 
their infernal closed zone 
and perfectly peaceful. We'd 
spotted that big bock up under 
the Engelberg—the one that 
got away last Tuesday—and 
looked like getting on terms 
with him, when—whingg-gg !— 
a bullet through the brim of 
old Jobst’s hat, through his 
rucksack and all but through 
his tail-piece. Luckily he was 
lying down. I saw the blighter 
who did it—hat, feather and 
all, and Jobst only stopped me 
just in time as I was going to 
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let him have one in return. 
Wise, I suppose. But just 
look here, at his hat—clean 
through...” 

*Hul-lo!!” Hardcastle was 
staring at the darkened door- 
way. ‘“‘ Here he is!” And, 
large as life and grinning like 
a Cheshire cat, there was the 
flaming head and great gaunt 
body of Brodie-Munro. 

** Brodie! Where the blazes 
have you been ? ” 

“ Didn’t you get my letters ? 
Two of ’em? No? Damn! 
Those blighters must have 
stopped them. Thought they 
might. Can I come in ? ” 

We took his rucksack and 
rifle. He subsided on to the 
bench. ‘ Where’ve I been ? 
Oh, I’ve had the hell of a time ! 
But didn’t you get my letters ? 
One I wrote on board and 
posted at Venice? Another 
from Bozen? Not ‘Then 
they did bag ’em. Swabs of 
hell!” 

“Bozen? Down there in 
Sud-Tirol? Why didn’t you 
come to Innsbruck? We waited 
for you.” 

“Sorry, Push. You made 
an excellent bundobust, right 
down to the letter you left at 
the ‘ Hirsch.’ But if you didn’t 
get mine, it'll all be fog to 
you. Suppose I’d better tell . 
you the whole thing. No, 
thanks. I had a bite as I came 
along. Your Michl did me 
well. Listen, then. 

“You got my letter, Jacky, 
saying I’d have to leave a week 
before you? I couldn’t help 
it. Well, I got to Bombay 
and dodged round getting a 
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visa to my passport and a 
transit-permit for the rifle— 
same as you told us, Push. I 
had to see the Italian consul 
about both; and that’s where 
the circus begins. 

“T’ll have to go rather into 
details, if you’re to understand 
it all; but I’ll make it as short 
as I can. You know all about 
the Sud-Tirol, carved off from 
Austria, literally amputated 
from North Tirol by that pinch- 
beck god-almighty, Woodrow 
Wilson, and given to the 
Italians—they who did the 
only long-distance run in the 
war and never set foot in 
Austria till they marched in 
after the Armistice? Right; 
you know all about that. But 
what I don’t think you know is 
that their Big Noise, Mussolini, 
is doing his utmost to trumpet 
the new possession from the 
house-tops. Propaganding like 
mad. Refuses to let his people 
go abroad for their holidays, 
and tells *em to go to South 
Tirol—no, I’m not going to 
call it ‘ Alto Adige,’ or use any 
of these Italianised names they 
have invented for the old places. 
So you'll just have to think 
I’m talking as near 1914 as 
makes no matter. 

“I must say, they run a 
good bundobust. Mussels’ arm 
reaches far; and he chooses 
his servants, even as far off 
as India. This consul man in 
Bombay seemed to be a bit 
struck by my wanting to come 
through to this spot—appar- 
ently not one in a thousand of 
our leave-folk knows it exists, 
or asks him for visas—because 
he unfolded to me a plan of 
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his own devising which, at 
first blush, sounded rather good, 
He said, and it’s quite true, 
that our eight-month-furlough 
people haven’t an idea in the 
world except a P. & O. passage 
by the shortest route home at 
the beginning of the leave 
season, February and March; 
that they sit at home, chilled 
and miserable, till May or 
June, when the sun comes out 
and they begin to sit up and 
take notice. 

*“* Now,’ said he, ‘my idea 
is this. Why shouldn’t they 
take passage by the Lloyd 
Triestino from here to Venice 
and, after sight-seeing there, go 
up and spend three months in 
our new provinces? Wonder- 
ful country. Mountains, rivers, 
interesting peasantry; quite 
warm on the southward slopes 
of the Alps. The Dolomites ? 
All in that area——’ and he 
brought out maps, a well-got-up 
illustrated book of the words, 
time-tables and a whole fan- 
dango of stuff which he spread 
about on the table.- ‘ We'd 
make special passage conces- 
sions for Service people—the 
Triestino is a Government line 
—and cheap fares on our State 
railways. After three months 
they could go on through Aus- 
tria and Switzerland to Eng- 
land, and arrive there just as 
it was getting warm !’ 

“It sounded all right as he 
put it—anyhow, in theory. 

“* After a bit more of this 
he brought the thing down to 
brass tacks. He asked me 
outright if I, who knew my 
Service fellow-man and his 
ways, would take on the job 
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of writing a good long brochure 
cracking up the whole thing, 
from Bombay onwards: to be 
published, afterwards, by their 
Government Tourist Agency 
and circulated in India, to 
persuade and catch the home- 
goer. A well-got-up thing, you 
know, illustrated, and good staff 
work about time-tables, hotels, 
motor trips in the Dolomites 
and alot more. He offered me 
free first-class passage and rail 
fare both ways, free hotels and 
motor travel, special attention 
by their tourist agencies and 
fifty pounds down when I 
handed in my dope. He sat 
back, lit a cigarette and looked 
at me. 

“Well, as he put it, it all 
looked too easy; not only 


that, but it sounded quite a 
good plan. Though the P. & O. 


are homy folk, I hold no brief 
for any particular line; and, 
anyhow, the trip sounded as 
interesting as it was new to 
me. Also I was, and am, con- 
foundedly hard up. 

“So, ‘Can do,’ 
‘When do I start?’ 

“ You see, I thought I could 
do it all in about a week’s 
dart-round when I got there, 
especially if, as this consul 
said, they’d put a motor at 
my disposal; and then come 
on and catch you up here and 
write it all from notes. So I 
wrote you on board, addressed 
it to the ‘ Hirsch ’ at Innsbruck 
and posted it the day we 
reached Venice. You never 
got it? You didn’t. Point 
one.” 

He took down his rucksack, 
searched for pipe and pouch 


says I. 
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and slapped me on the knee. 
*B’jove, I’m glad to see you 
fellows again! There’ve been 
times, quite recently, when it 
looked as if the only future 
communication I’d be able to 
have ‘with you would be by 
table-rapping. 

“Well, I didn’t waste any 
time poking about in Venice, 
but presented my rail-pass and 
came straight through to 
Bozen. These new trains of 
theirs run to the tick of the 
clock; clean, too. Got to 
Bozen, handed in my creden- 
tials and deposited my pass- 
port a8 a voucher; they said 
they’d look after it for me. 
They knew all about me; 
apparently the Bombay man 
had cabled, and they were all 
over me. Brass bands, flags, 
‘See the conquering hero,’ and 
all that—almost. Wanted per- 
sonally to conduct me all over 
the place. But I wasn’t having 
any. You see, I had an idea 
that if I was to do any good 
with that booklet and earn my 
money, I must see the country 
as @ tourist—as one of our 
own folk would see it if he got 
loose in it. I stuck my toes 
in. Said I wouldn’t take it on, 
otherwise, And presently they 
gave in. Gave me an Alfa 
Romeo, and a good driver with 
orders to take me anywhere I 
wanted and not get in the way. 
‘ Right,’ said I, and ‘ thanks. 
May I have a good big map ? ’ 
They gave it me. It’s here. 
We'll spread it on the table, 
and you can spot the places 
while I tell you.” 

He reached for his rucksack 
again. 
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Now, I state it most em- 
phatically that I hold no brief 
for Brodie-Munro : his theories, 
enthusiasms, or prejudices. 
But the man told a consistent 
story, and I, who have known 
him all these years, can vouch 
for his transparent honesty of 
conviction. So the only thing 
I can reasonably do is to 
remember as accurately as 
possible all that he told us that 
summer afternoon ; and, while 
recording what he said, fail to 
record his great sweeping ges- 
tures, his long and red-furred 
arms reaching here and there, 
his prods at the map, the per- 
vading insistence of that im- 

mense eagle’s beak of a nose, 
and the sing-song rise and fall 
of his booming and cavernous 
voice. He filled the hut: we 
three were less than nothing. 

“TI got busy. 

“The whole thing is a very 
long story, so you'll have to 
pick up what you can from 
instances, and ask me questions 
when I fog you. I’m damned 
angry about the whole thing ; 
but I'll put the brake on—also, 
I'll tell you no hearsay, only 
things I myself saw in places 
you'll be able to spot on that 
map. 

‘Speaking broadly, the whole 
of that South Tirol is Ger- 
manic; as Germanic as the 


folk up here in the North; and 
the Italian a foreigner in the 
land. His claim to the country 
on a preponderance of race is 
all my eye. 


I’ve seen ’em. 


Vv. 
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They’re strangers there, and 
none too happy; often sent 
there as smaller departmental 
officials, to work for the bigger 
imported bugs who have the 
big salaries. The whole place 
is heavily garrisoned ; you can’t 
throw a stone without hitting 
@ soldier. And there’s the very 
large contingent of blackshirt 
police, who are a sort of Ogpu 
and pervade everywhere. 

‘‘That’s the framework. A 
very large and hard-working 
Austrian country population— 
bar a couple or three smallish 
towns, the whole thing is purely 
agricultural—overlaid by an 
influx of soldiers, Fascists and 
minor officials who, quite un- 
necessarily but quite systemati- 
cally, are making the people’s 
life a hell. 

“The Austrians are extraor- 
dinarily law-abiding. They’ve 
a fanatical love for their coun- 
try—same as these North Tirol- 
ers have—and a complete con- 
tempt for the new rulers whom 
they look down on as under- 
sized, dark-skinned, little pip- 
squeaks who, as they say, ‘ Lost 
the war and won the peace.’ 
And the pip-squeaks know it. 
They’ve a holy terror of these 
big, slow, corn-coloured Nordics 
who are such grim fighters in 


war and such tireless toilers in 


peace; and, having got them 
down, they’re stamping on 
them. That’s about the sum- 
mary of it. 

* Well, as I say, I got busy. 
I kept my own counsel and an 
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open mind; and I set out, 
quite honestly, to learn up the 
country, write it up and earn 
my keep. I made long treks 
by car on @ sort of grid 
I worked out, stopping at 
one centre and another and 
exploring outwards on foot. 
Passed pretty near here. That 
long thin valley they call the 
Pusterthal is just the other 
side of that southward ridge, 
by the map; see?” and he 
pointed. “I did it thoroughly, 
and I think I’ve covered it all. 

“The people get up before 
dawn and are in the fields by 
six; they work slap through 
till evening, a fourteen-hour 
day. They’re a8 poor as church 
mice, and are practically inde- 
pendent of anything they can’t 
grow for themselves. Backs 


bent, self-contained, very silent ; 


hefty folk, and as white to look 
at and deal with as ourselves. 
That’s the South Tiroler; call 
him ninety-nine per cent of 
the native population. I fell 
for him straight off. 

“The Italianos? Same as 
anywhere else in Italy. Small 
people, very dark and spruce 
and perky. Damnably talk- 
ative and go off the deep end 
at the least thing. The civil 
officials seem to spend their 
time indoors, working up ways 
of annoying the Tirolers; the 
soldiers, myriads of them, look 
like something the cat’s- brought 
in. I wouldn’t ... What? 
No. I’d call ’em good, second- 
class troops”—and he went 
into details. 

“The third category are the 
black-shirts, and as they loom 
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largest in the whole area, you’d 
better get them fixed. To 
begin with, nobody seems quite 
to know how they are organised 
or what their status is. But, 
in effect, they pervade every- 
where—a sort of Inquisition 
whose every word and action 
is law, and who seem to be 
above the civil officials, army 
and everything. They go about 
singly as often as not, rarely 
in batches, and are never still. 
I should say, at a guess, that 
they get their orders direct 
from their Big Noise; and, 
for another guess, that they’ve 
been told to turn these un- 
fortunate Tirolers’ lives into 
something hardly worth the 
living. They do it thoroughly, 
and there’s no appeal against 
them. 

* Instances ? 

“You know these Tirolers’ 
mania for processionising ? 
Quite harmless. An anniver- 
Sary or something comes round. 
They fall in in fours, dressed 
in their best ; band plays ; they 
march off, singing, and, after 
a speech or two, fetch up in a 
gasthaus and fill up with beer. 
Well, one of these quite harm- 
less processions came through 
the central square of Bozen. 
There were some black-shirts 
looking on, and I suppose one 
of them got a twinge of race- 
hate or something, for without 
the least warning he slung a 
hand-grenade at them—one of 
those hefty things on sticks, 
trench pattern—and clean 
wiped out the two leading 
sections of fours. Must have 
been a regular shambles. A 
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Tiroler I spoke to about it 
showed me the patch in the 
pavement where the crater had 
been mended, but they hadn’t 
repaired the pediment of the 
war memorial near-by, which 
was all scarred about with 
flying bits of metal. And ab- 
solutely nothing was done about 
it. ‘Take it or leave it’ sort 
of thing. Black-shirt punished ? 
Nothing. 

“Well, that’s bad enough. 
But one could stick an isolated 
panicky bit of work like that 
if it weren’t for the solemn, 
steady, vindictive grind of 
bullying that goes on all the 
time. 

“Mind you, the people are 
ninety-nine per cent Austrian, 
and German-speaking; but 
these Fascists see to it that 
every little notice, from a sign- 
post to a little price-card in a 
shop window, is written big in 
Italian and, well underneath, a 
translation in German. Every 
little cocked-up cash-slip you 
get at a gasthaus for a mug of 
beer, same way; and all of 
them, window tickets included, 
have to have an Italian penny 
stamp affixed to the corner, 
properly defaced. Towns only ? 
Everywhere. One of my treks 
took me up to the snow-line 
under one of their mountains ; 
tiny little gasthaus there, which 
had managed to compound 
for the stamp fee. Went into 
the inner room and started 
talking to the proprietor; he 
was a bit sticky to begin with, 
but when he saw I was really 
an Englander he opened out a 
bit. Apparently there is a lot 
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of spying and not a little agent 
provocateur work, and they have 
to be on the tips of their toes 
all the time ; never know when 
an incautious word will land 
them in jug. 

“We talked about the stamp 
fee. He pointed to the fire- 
place; certificate pinned up, 
Saying he’d compounded and 
was exempt, hung between full- 
plate photos of the King and 
the Big Noise, and each with a 
Fascist rubber-stamp in the 
corner. A black-shirt had ap- 
peared one day from down 
below in the valley, and had 
ordered that the three things 
should be stuck up perman- 
ently over the mantelpiece; 
dealt him out two photos of the 
big folk, and one notice ; five 
liras apiece, spot cash, and 
twelve drawing-pins gratis. ‘He 
comes up once a month to 
inspect and see they’re still 
there.’ 

“‘Pinpricks ? I’ve seen the 
same thing in every gasthaus. 
The pictures and notice seem 
to be sealed-pattern. Damned 
childish, of course ; but infern- 
ally annoying, and meant to 
be. 

** The Fascists are free-lances, 
as I told you. Go about singly. 
Another instance, up in the 
Grédner Thal. The local black- 
shirts got a brain-wave one 
day and had a big stencil- 
plate made, an unmistakable 
full-face likeness of their Big 
Noise looking his grimmest: 
big brooding eyes, square jaw, 
broad, round head.. Three foot 
by two it measured. They took 
this round at night-time, and 
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a big pot of paint. You know 
the whitewashed walls of these 
chalets ? The people keep them 
as clean down there as they do 
here. Well, the black-shirts 
stencilled their Big Man on 
the walls of the houses about 
eye-level, just alongside the 
front doorway where, big and 
black on a white background, 
it simply shouted at you. They 
worked hard, but only managed 
half the houses in the valley 
the first night ; but by the end 
of the second night every 
blessed house in the place had 
been defaced, wherever you 
turned. I got sick of the sight 
of the chap; but the villagers 
must have been sicker. As 


usual, they made no protest ; 
but one night the whole lot 
turned to, and in the morning 
the valley looked like a bally 


mortuary. Look here, I’ll draw 
it for you.” He pulled a bit 
of charcoal out of the embers 
and took a sheet of newspaper. 

“Right. Draw it big. So. 
Big round top; square jaw; 
glaring eyes. Now watch. 

“ Rub out the eyes and leave 
the eye-sockets hollow. Fiddle 
around with the jaw and 
sketch in clenched teeth. Blank 
hole where the nose was. Now 
add crossed bones as a back- 
ground. See? Done in a 
moment ”’—and he held up 
the paper at arm’s-length. 

“No, I’m not kidding you. 
I tell you I saw it myself. 
That morning, wherever you 
looked up and down the valley, 
there was a death’s head star- 
ing at you from the front wall 
of every house. It made me 
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feel quite creepy. Everywhere. 
Three foot by two. The Jolly 
Roger ! 

“I think pretty well every- 
body must have had a hand in 
it, but the black-shirts never 
found out. They went clean 
off the deep end; simply 
raved; went about holding-up 
the folk with revolvers and 
demanding to be told ;who’d 
done it. Perfectly polite ignor- 
ance by everybody, of course, 
and they got no forrarder. But 
for days afterwards I’d see 
little knots of Tirolers standing 
about, heads together, shoul- 
ders shaking with suppressed 
laughter, and then, when they 
saw me watching, suddenly 
as solemn as owls. Lord, my 
heart warmed tothem! Thinks 
I, ‘ You’re beginning to bite 
back, my lads. More power to 
you!’ But I said nothing. 

“They went one better. 
There’s a little narrow-gauge 
railway runs up the valley; 
twists and turns on a very steep 
gradient, and crosses the main 
cartroad backward and for- 
ward dozens of times. Well, 
at every level-crossing the 
Italians—as they do in their 
own land where it isn’t every- 
body who can read and write— 
had put up a notice; not 
‘Look out for the Train!’ or 
‘Mind your eye!’ but a six- 
inch - square skull and cross- 
bones same as they put at the 
foot of their electric-power cable 
pylons, or on poison-bottle 
labels. Rather a good tip, and 
quite unmistakable. 

“ The Grédner Thalers, night 
after the time I told you about, 
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got busy at the level-crossings. 
Blanked out the crossbones, 
filled in the eye-sockets, dodged- 
up the jaw and teeth, and— 
look here.” He smudged 
around with the sketch in 
front of him for a little, and 
held it up. “See?” And 
there, as I live by bread, vivid 
and as large as life was the 
unmistakable portrait. ‘‘ Yes; 
the Grand Panjandrum himself, 
at every level-crossing. Doing 
sentry. 

“Then, of course, the band 
played. The black-shirts went 
clean demented. Arrested lead- 
ing samples from every village 
or group of houses, bunged ’em 
into gaol as hostages and said 
they’d shoot them out of hand 
if there were any more monkey 
tricks. I met one of them 
later down in Bozen (tell you 
about Bozen presently); he 
was an ex-Biirgermeister and 
the only man in the whole 
province I met who let himself 
rip about the tyranny. He 
was depressed, if youlike. Talk 
about Iceland ! He made noises 
like the left-hand side of the 
Day of Judgment. Never heard 
such depression. He told me 
yards of stories of this bullying 
business ; but I’m not going to 
retail them. I’m only telling 
you what I saw myself. 

“I can’t remember every- 
thing, but one thing does stick 
in my mind. There was a 
little old widow woman kept 
a shop just outside St Ulrich— 
just there where the valley 
turns ’’—he dabbed at the map 
with a pointing finger. “I 
went in to buy something, and 
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got talking. She was as cloge 
a8 a clam to begin with, but 
I said I was an Englander, and 
she opened out. As a matter 
of fact, I expect this ruddy old 
topknot of mine helped to 
establish confidence, as it often 
did. I don’t think I look much 
like an ice-cream merchant, 
She told me of a black-shirt 
who came wandering round and 
wanted to tax her on this and 
that—quite arbitrarily ; these 
fellows have the power, appar- 
ently, to impose any tax they 
like. Tried to invent a shop 
window notice tax; but she 
showed him all her price tickets 
properly stamped and he was 
stuck for a bit. At last he went 
out into the road, pointed up 
at a window-box full of gera- 
niums at the first-floor window, 
and told her she’d have to pay 
a fifty-lira tax on that; im- 
provements, I think he called 
it. 

“Well, the whole thing was 
an obvious bit of bullying, and 
she stuck her toes in. ‘ Ve-ry 
well,’ said he; ‘ pay fifty liras 
now, or a hundred to-morrow, 
a hundred and fifty the day 
after ; 

“A week later he called; 
asked for three hundred and 
fifty. She hadn’t even that 
number of pence, and in 
desperation—‘ For, after all, he 
couldn’t do more than the 
black-shirt, and that was ruin 
to me’—went to the Italian 
sindaco and appealed. I sup- 
pose he’d a glimmering of sense. 
‘Of course not. He’s no right 
to tax your geraniums. 
needn’t pay. But you'll have 
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to pay a fifty-lira fine for 
questioning his authority in the 
first instance!’ And she paid. 

“Now, I ask you: what is 
one to do with people like 
that? And it’s not only petty 
scraps of spite, the blind venom 
of a conscious inferiority. They 
go wide as well. They’ve made 
a clean sweep of the old simple 
laws that the people under- 
stood and liked, and replaced 
them with a sort of Italian 
Code Napoléon which leaves 
everybody guessing. German 
has been abolished in the 
schools ; and the schoolmasters, 
who know no Italian, have 
been sacked and are mostly 
starving. ‘To dig I am not 
able, to beg I am ashamed’: 
you remember. Even sermons 
from the pulpits: the congre- 
gations sit through the new 


Italian, understanding nothing. 


Or, more often, there’s no 
sermon. That, and a lot more. 
You'd get tired with it all... . 

“T’ve a theory, and I think 
it’s sound. This Fascism is a 
good egg—where it’s wanted. 
Take Italy as it is in its present 
borders. Divide it, like Gaul, 
into three. The old real Italy 
begins at the Apennines and 
runs south. After all, go back 
as far as you like, north of the 
Apennines was Gallia Cisalpina, 
outside Italy; and when the 
legions got there they were 
on foreign service and drew 
foreign pay and rations. Re- 
member the Rubicon? Cesar 
crossed it. The crossing was 
nothing; it was a squit of a 
dribble about as wide as that 
brook out there. He waded it, 
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as a matter of fact. But, 
trickling out of the eastern end 
of the Apennines near Rimini, 
it marked a boundary; and 
when he’d crossed it he’d burnt 
his boats, for he was invading 
Italy—Pompey and the rest. 
‘ Jacta est alea ’—you remem- 
ber. As a matter of fact, it 
was not far from the same 
spot that, five hundred years 
later, Pope Leo I. came north 
in the hell of a twitter to meet 
and bargain with Attila, buy 
him off and so save his doing 
to Italy what those splendid 
old Goths had done before 
him. 

* Well, south of the Apen- 
nines is the old, moth-eaten, 
C.3 Italy, and there this Fascism 
is a good egg. Tidied up the 
place no end. It wanted disci- 
pline. Mafia, Camorra, a black 
kind of Masonry, Communism 
—they all needed a clean slate. 
Tll give their Big Man full 
marks there. He’s cleaned the 
place; made it sanitary, too. 
North of the Apennines, on 
the Lombard plain, it’s a good 
egg too. In the big manu- 
facturing areas he’s stopped 
strikes and lock-outs, and made 
employer and workman pull 
together ; and they’re as busy 
as beavers. Full marks again. 

“But from the edge of the 
Lombard plain right up to the 
new frontier on the Brenner 
watershed—South Tirol, their 
new province—it’s all quite 
different. No indiscipline there ; 
no immorality, slackness, cer- 
tainly no Communism ; people 
as God-fearing and hard-working 
as Scots. No manufacturing 
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districts; the people live by 
the soil. And though they’ve 
a delightful woodcarving in- 
dustry—poor blighters, after 
fourteen hours’ grind in the 
fields they must do something 
with their spare time—there’s 
no possible industrial problem. 
There’s no room for Fascism 
there. I tell you, it’s pure 
bullying. These Italians wor- 
ship their Big Man; not so 
much because he’s cleaned up 
Italy as because he’s made 
them hold their heads up. Got 
rid of that inferiority-complex 
bred of a thousand years, 
and none too much improved 
by that long-distance marching 
order Marathon they did the 
other day, when we had to 
come down and help them. 
They feel they aren’t the bar- 
bers, waiters and organ-grinders 
of Europe any more. And now 
that circumstances—we English 
among others—have handed 
over to their absolute power 
the people who fought them to 
a standstill, it’s in logical keep- 
ing with dago mentality that 
they should be taking it out of 
them with a stick. 

“Damned unsporting? I 
tell you, the whole show simply 
made me vomit. Mind you, 
I hadn’t shown anybody by 
so much as the turn of an 
eyelid how my impressions were 
shaping; but I came back 
to Bozen, preening my wings 
preparatory to taking flight. 
If it cost me a year’s pay, I 
made up my mind I’d have 
nothing to do with it.” 

Upon my word, the man, 
utterly partisan fanatic though 
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he was, began to make me ge¢ 
pictures. Weary, apathetic, 


hungry -looking, thousands of 
men, women and children with. 
out a kick of protest left iy 
them, the children especially, 
“Towns are different, of course; 
but what village have you 
fellows ever known in which 
the children don’t play? These 
don’t. They don’t even stand 
and stare. They’re either in- 
doors, or, if they’re out, they're 
trotting alongside mother, who's 
pushing a wheelbarrow, with a 
good grip on a handful of her 
skirt; and the two of them 
looking straight ahead. 

“They’ve their noses down 
to it. The one thing they 
know and trust is the soil 
and the good brown wavy 
stuff that comes up out of it; 
and they’re concentrating on 
that. The sack of seed-corn, 
now that they’ve got it, doesn’t 
lie in the granary; it’s in the 
bedroom, and a skirt or a coat 
flung over it. I’ve seen it, and 
I know. There seems to be 
only one cry, and that less vocal 
than silent and intent, ‘um 
Gottes willen, leave us alone 
and let us work!’ They'll 
stick any quantity of bullying 
if, in return, these Italians 
leave ’em to their fields and 
let ’°em get on with it. 

“It isn’t hope that keeps 
them alive: it’s sheer guts. 
That and the terror of those 
years of starvation. If they 
were a town-living race, through 
sheer misery they’d be dead in 
piled heaps; but, thank God, 
they’ve got the soil. Lor’ luv 
us ’n save us, but I take off 
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my hat to them! Think if 
it'd been us, and the Boche had 
won; would we English have 
stuck it as these folk are stick- 
ing it? Think of the Mid- 
lands. Manchester. And the 
organised hysteria of Blackpool 
turned to a dead and rusting 
silence ! 

“Nordics being bullied by 
Latins. Nothing like it in 
history. Hasn’t happened in 
the creation of cats. I tell 
you, God never meant it to 
happen! Why, there they 
stand: big, bony, hard-bodied, 
white men, with little black- 
faced rats about as high as a 
pile of sixpences in high heels, 
turning their days and nights 
to hell... .” 

Brodie’s voice rose. The 
brake had worked loose. He 
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strode round the hut, stood in 
the doorway and kicked at the 
threshold bar. And then, with 
a@ vengeance, off came the lid. 
He turned round, seesawed a 
great freckled arm up and down 
and fought for his words. Pres- 
ently they came. A spate: 
Viking, Norseman, the Baltic 
races, all Northern Europe. 
It was a cavalry rush of super- 
charged race-complex. Never 
have I heard fanaticism like it ! 

Half-way through I glanced 
at Hardcastle ; he was staring 
at Brodie-Munro with steady 
grey eyes. His face was im- 
passive, wooden as a doorpost. 
I could see his lips very slightly 
moving, forming words; and 
could all but hear him. “ This 
bat - artist: this belfry - mer- 
chant! Poor—old—Brodie ! ” 


VI. 


“TI got back to Bozen.” 
Brodie-Munro took up the tale. 

“TI was determined to clear 
straight out and wash my hands 
of the whole thing. It would 
mean refunding the passage 
money and all the rest; but, 
so far from working their stunts 
for them, I felt that if I’d seen 
the whole boot of Italy, from 
Mussels downward, drowning in 
three feet of muddy water, I 
wouldn’t have lifted my little 
finger to help them. Anyhow, 
I was going to keep quiet about 
it, even though they do give 
it out that the whole province 
is as happy as the frills at the 
end of a fairy tale. Thinks I 
to myself, ‘I’m not hunting 


trouble. After all, my line’s 
Shikar, not tilting at wind- 
mills!’” (‘Oh, Brodie !’—I 
almost said it aloud.) 

“IT made for the ‘Greif’ 
where I had dumped my kit, 
meaning to catch the afternoon 
train for the frontier and Inns- 
bruck; darted in in a hurry 
and ran bang into the arms of 
the hall porter. He was quite 
respectful, but insistent ; there 
was a letter for me, brought 
by a lady; and he produced it. 
It was about the last com- 
plication I'd expected, a skirt 
butting-in when I was feeling 
like a land-mine with short fuse, 

“TI pulled it open—showy 
whirligigs on violet paper reek- 
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ing of scent; and ‘Gosh! 
Gosh !’ thinks I to myself, ‘I 
thought Mussels had cleaned-up 
all this sort of thing!’ I read 
it through. She had heard that 
an English officer was staying 
at the ‘ Greif,’ and she gushed 
an invitation to meet her, 
a fellow - countrywoman, that 
afternoon at the Café in the 
Platz. Would I come, about 
five, and give her a chance of 
talking our mother tongue once 
again? Signed it ‘Lily’ and 
an Italian surname. No; I’m 
not going to tell you. Bad luck 
on her if I did. 

“I rather barked at the 
porter. ‘Lady? English- 
woman, she says? Who is it ? 
Come on. Schnell! I’m in a 
hurry.’ 

“‘ By the time he’d explained 
—and, like all these hotel 
porter folk, he seemed to know 
everything—I’d cooled down 
considerably and had started 
a nasty cold sort of feeling in 
my feet. The Italian colonel 
commanding the garrison and 
all the troops in the district 
had an English wife. English ? 
Real English? Yes; really 
English. And—his voice fell 
to a confidential whisper—the 
colonel was no end proud of 
her. I let him talk on. He 
expanded more and more, and, 
being an Austrian, spared the 
situation nothing. In the end 
the picture was complete. 


Knowing what I know of these 
southerners and their outlook, 
I could fill in the details for 
myself. 

“A small, paunchy, enor- 
self-important little 


mously 
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colonel, married to an outsize 
Junoesque Englishwoman—the 
porter made curvy horizontal 
sort of gestures when he de. 
scribed her ; I won’t show you 
—who ordered him about and 
treated him like dirt ; used him 
as @ hat-stand and struck 
matches on him, shouldn’t 
wonder. He took it all like 
a lamb. Quite infatuated, 
Never stopped talking of her; 
and whenever he mentioned 
her, kissed his finger-tips and 
flipped them  heavenwards, 
‘ Aa-aah! vera Inglese!’ Half 
of the bouquets he threw at 
himself seemed to consist in 
his pride in her as a real 
Englishwoman. I know. If 
I were an Italian, I’d be damned 
proud that an Englishwoman 
had married me. Thump the 
big drum and order in another 
dozen of vermouth. Two 
dozen. She apparently was 
simply i at headquarters: was 
in behind the scenes in every- 
thing, and what she said went. 
He, boss of everything else 
within sight, just ran round 
and did anything she told him. 

“By the porter’s account, 
she was dead keen on seeing 
me; had tipped him, and 
made him promise to hand me 
the letter personally, and got 
him to describe me so that she 
could look out for me. He 
didn’t stare at my conk and 
my top when he said it; but 
I could feel what he’d told her 
sticking out a yard. At what 
time did she say? ‘ At five? 
The Café in the Platz?’ He 
bowed, and I went upstairs. 

“ Well, I tell you, I’d cold 
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feet; and the more I thought 
of it the less I liked it. Of 
course, I’d kept my own coun- 
sel, ab-solutely, and hadn’t even 
made any written notes; so I 
couldn’t see how they could 
have guessed anything. But 
if the Italians knew one-half 
of what was boiling around 
inside me, thumbscrews and 
frying in oil was the least I 
could expect. There was that 
chauffeur, now. Had he been 
talking ? Had he spotted ...? 

“Englishwoman? Very in- 
sistent on seeing me? Knew a 
lot? Obvious, of course. She 
wanted to warn me. Good 
egg! But there must be some- 
thing pretty fat to warn me 
about... 

“T got out a store suit and 
turned up at the café at five. 
There was the deuce of a 


squash: small tables crowded 


with chattering boulevardy 
little Italians, talking with 
hands and feet and eyebrows 
at a pace of knots—hell of a 
din—and sucking syrupy muck 
out of long glasses with straws. 
No Tirolers, naturally. I 
Squeezed in; and as I did so 
a little elderly Italian in a 
frogged-up uniform came push- 
ing through the squash towards 
me. He was all the porter had 
said: fat, florid, tremendous 
curly moustache and a belly on 
him like a poisoned pup. He 
looked round over his shoulder 
to where I could see the rest 
of the party—also quite un- 
mistakable— who nodded to 
him and pointed at me. We 
got together somehow, and he 
led me back to where the two 
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of them had a sort of cleared 
Space round a table in a corner ; 
and I was presented. ‘La 
Signora colonnella!’ Tremen- 
dous flourish; and we sat 
down. 

“Well, you know, it was a 
bit of a shock. 

“English? yes, if you can 
call it that. Looked a winner, 
anyway. Big woman, golden 
hair and blue eyes and all 
that; tremendous figure. But 
she hadn’t spoken half a dozen 
words before I spotted it. 
English? ‘ You si—you kné,’ 
and all that. She talked com- 
mon or garden bazaar chi-chi ! 
I stared at her. I could almost 
have put a place to her, six 
thousand miles away, back of 
the railway quarters in Lahore, 
or Agra, or Somewhere. Pukka 
Eurasian. It simply rushed at 
you. Lord, I just wanted to 
sit back and shout, it was all 
so homy! But I kept as 
solemn as an owl. I’d wits 
enough to wait a bit and see 
what developed. 

“She simply slobbered over. 
Would I forgive her, a stranger, 
for having broken the con- 
venances by sending for me? 
But—ah !—she couldn’t help it. 
Been away from home so long, 
and never met any Englishmen 
nowadays, and was so home- 
seeck. Dear old London! And 
was it the same place as ever ? 
Fogs and rain, and the dear 
cold climate; she simply 
couldn’t stand this Italian heat. 
(‘God!’ thinks I to myself, 
but said nothing.) Always so 
cool at home. And such a lot 
going on. Her people enter- 
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tained a lot: ‘a big house. I 
wonder if you know it? The 
second house on the left going 
in to London; in the street 
next to the church. Ah, home! 
home! .. .’ and she squeezed 
her clenched fists between her 
knees and stared unutterable 
things into the distance. 

“It was almost too much 
for me. If I’d looked at her 
any longer I’d have giggled. 
I looked round at old Butter- 
guts lolling in his arm-chair 
with one fat leg crossed over 
the other, twirling his mous- 
tache and staring round the 
room, a8 proud as a dog with 
@ tin tail. ‘Observe my wife ! 
Deep in animated conversation 
with her countryman, the Eng- 
lish officer!’ —and another 
twirl. 

“How I stuck it I don’t 
know. She kept on about St 
Paul’s, the National Galleree, 
the British Museum and the 
pigeons; Buckingham Palace 
and Westminster Abbee—all 
the guide-book stuff ; enthused 
like mad about everything that 
you and I pass by in a "bus and 
never see. You could tell she’d 
read it all up. She went on, 
nineteen to the dozen—and 
didn’t I think the view down 
the Thames magnificent, and 
the barges, and the Tower? 
And didn’t I just love the ducks 
in Saint Jameseese Park ? 
‘ And ’—I simply couldn’t help 
it—‘ and the parrots!’ I put 
in. ‘ The flocks of little green 
parrots flighting down-wind to 
water in Hyde Park in the cool 
of the evening ! ’ 

“*Oh, yess!’ she panted. 
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‘Aren’t they just too .. ? 
She gave a sort of little yelp 
and stopped dead. 

“I never saw anyone freeze 
so solid or so quickly before, 
She saw in a flash I was pulling 
her leg. Lord !—she looked 
like a leopard I once saw in a 
trap—thirteen stone of pure 
hate. She glared at me. She 
went a sort of gorgonzola col- 
our, gathered up her skirts and 
fled straight out of the room. 

“Up jumped the colonel, 
“What the... What's hap- 
pened?’ He looked murder 
at me. ‘ Wha-wha-what ? 
You've insulted her? She's 
ill? Sangue di Dio!’ I regis- 
tered great soggy chunks of 
pained surprise. He shook his 
pudgy little fist in my face, 
made little yapping noises and 
chased out after her. 

“*‘Tummy!’ thinks § I 
‘ That’s torn it!’ 

“I waited till the rumpus 
had died down, and then saun- 
tered out, trying to look inno- 
cent. ‘Now for the long 
jump!’ Safely round the 
corner, I simply legged it back 
to the ‘ Greif,’ to pack and catch 
the first train. Fled past the 
porter and crawled upstairs on 
all fours feeling as if I’d been 
bitten in the stomach by wild 
monkeys. 

“Safely locked in, out it 
all came. Like a hyzna. 
Lord! I was almost sick with 
laughing ! 

*‘ Half-way through packing 
I suddenly remembered. My 
passport. Couldn’t move 4 
yard without that. They had 
it at the propaganda bureau, 
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where they'd taken it over 
with my other papers, the day 
I'd arrived. 

“When I got there it was 
after seven and the place was 
shut. And then I really did 
get nervous. There was a 
train at nine, and I’d no inten- 
tion of staying a minute longer 
than that. The sooner I was 
over the border the better. 
Well, well ; risk it. 

“T turned up the moment 
they opened, at nine next 
morning. I1’d hardly begun to 
explain that a sudden change 
of plans compelled me to leave, 
and might I have my passport ? 
when I saw it was no go. They 
were immensely stiff and cor- 
rect. Closed heels, a little bow 
every third word. They had 
instructions. Impossible. I 
would understand .. . and then 
I felt something large and very 
firm gripping my left elbow. 
I turned round, and there were 
two of their black-shirts stand- 
ing close behind me—the only 
two really hefty men I saw in 
their circus all the time I was 
there. They, too, were very 
stiff and correct. One of them 
jerked his head towards the 
door, and they marched me 
out. ‘Oh, lor’!’ thinks I, 
‘it’s the bowstring and the 
Bosphorus at last !’ 

“But they only took me 
back to the ‘ Greif.’ Marched 
me upstairs—luckily there was 
nobody about—and saw me 
safely into my room. Explained 
that they had orders that, pend- 
ing investigations, I was not to 
leave my quarters. They were 
quite polite ; apologised for the 
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slight inconvenience ; was there 
anything they could get me? 
and stalked out. 

* Well, that, so far as I could 
see, was that. 

** After a bit of hard thinking 
I finished my packing and pres- 
ently went down tolunch. One 
of the chaps was sitting with 
the porter, and when I went 
into the restaurant he followed 
me and sat in a corner. IL 
must say they behaved very 
decently all through ; because 
when, after lunch, I thought 
I’d see how far I was tied, and 
stepped out into the street, the 
black-shirt made it clear that 
the front door was my limit, 
and, quite politely, asked me 
to go back upstairs. 

** I stuck it about three days 
and then started writing letters 
—asking for reasons and doing 
the bit of high horse about 
being an English officer, &c. 
Wrote to the propaganda 
bureau, the town governor, 
even wired to our Consul at 
Milan. I wrote you too, Push. 
But I suppose the porter, to 
whom I gave the letters for 
posting, had them taken from 
him by my escort. Anyhow, 
no answers. 

* What with want of exer- 
cise, having nothing to read 
and doing too much thinking, 
at the end of a week I was 
thoroughly fed up. I saw 
quite early on that it was no 
use trying to make a bolt for 
it. Lacking a passport, I’d 
have been stopped dead at 
the frontier and merely hauled 
back. So I stayed. And 
you two blokes waiting for me 
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here all the time. Damned 
awful. 

“Then, when I was least 
expecting it, the black-shirts 
moved. About four o’clock in 
the morning they came into 
my room, woke me up and 
asked me, as politely as ever, 
to be pleased to get my things 
together, as they had orders 
to take me to the station in an 
hour’s time. Lord! I was 
relieved. They took charge of 
my gear, and by five-thirty we 
were in the train going north 
for the Brenner. 

** Of course, the whole thing 
was plain. Butterguts must 
have heard of me through the 
Bureau, and suggested to Lily 
that she’d like to meet a 
fellow - countryman. I don’t 
suppose for an instant she 
wanted to see me, or anybody 
like me. The rest was just 


the cussedness of her bad 
luck. She overreached herself 


“They saw me over the 
frontier all right ; gave me my 
packet of papers at the last 
moment, and stood at the 
salute as my train moved off, 
downhill, this time, to Inns- 
bruck. No; I’ve no grouse 
against the way they treated 
me; but, Lord! Id like to 
meet Lily de Souza da Pereira 
Gonsalves Albuquerque don 
Peppermint Drop, or what- 
ever her maiden name was, 
again. Who was she? I 
dunno. Probably came over 
to Venice as nurse or something 


Vil. 
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badly. What she’d told him 
of our conversation I don't 
know, but it must have beep 
something pretty fierce; and 
he’d gone off the deep end and 
had barely avoided having me 
flayed alive. I never realised 
before what a tremendous pull 
white blood—or, in her Case, 
what he believed to be white 
blood—has on these southern- 
ers; and how any of us who in 
the least abdicates, or associates 
with them on equal terms, goes 
to the bottom like a stone, 
They’ve a saying, these people, 
that 


‘Inglese italianato 
Diavolo incarnato,’ 


and there must be bags of 
truth in it. But I’ve a grim 
sort of notion that, for all 
they say about the English- 
man, this once, at least, the 
female of the species was more 
deadly than the male. 








with a family, on the Triestino ; 
got ashore and started adven- 
tures. Once she'd cut the 
Indian connection, she must 
have given herself out as a real 
slap-up Englishwoman, and 
put on no end of dog about it. 
Were they married? Oh, yes; 
shouldn’t wonder. 

“The farther the train went 
the angrier I grew. I'd made 
up my mind before to keep my 
mouth shut ; but the indignity 
of being shanghaied by Fas- 
cists and put across the frontier, 
as though I’d been a dope 
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merchant or a white slave 
trafficker, turned me clean sour. 
Hard-sit third-class carriage 
too; hardly part of the original 
contract, and didn’t help me 
to think soft. I felt like a chap 
does who’s been spat on from 
a great height and can’t see 
the man who’s done it. They 
scored. They'd tipped me the 
Black Spot, right enough ; but 
—think I was going to let it 
remain at that ? 

“That was a week ago. 

“Why didn’t I come along 
here straight away ? 

“Hah! Now you're asking. 

“T went to the ‘ Hirsch,’ 
got your letter and slung my 
traps into a room, meaning 
to push off next morning. The 
manager told me you’d been 
writing and ‘phoning, and 
seemed to know all about 
me. No end interested to 
hear I’d been all over Sud- 
Tirol, and started asking ques- 
tions; so 1 compressed things 
a bit and told him. He kept 
on with his questions, and I 
rather closed down, I think ; 
I'd learnt whole fids of caution 
since I left Venice, and in the 
end he bowed himself out. 

“Next morning early, as I 
was putting my things together 
to catch the ten o’clock train 
and come on here, he came in 
again and said there was an 
urgent *phone message from the 
Herr Direktor of the Verkehrs- 
Bureau asking me to be so very 
kind as to come round to his 
office for half an hour before 
I left. I was feeling as free 
and unbuttoned as a schoolboy 
the first day of the holidays— 
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wild with the sheer delight of 
seeing nothing but good North- 
ern faces round me and not a 
damn dago among the lot— 
and swung off down the 
Theresien Strasse. I didn’t 
know who the Direktor might 
be, or care; but I’d have 
shaken hands with a street 
bootblack and offered him my 
breakfast just then. Let ’em 
all come! Good lads! 

“‘T was shown in to the Herr 
Direktor—fine big man, bigger 
than I, with a big angular 
face. You know the sort of 
thing: like the north view of 
a horse looking south—a very 
trustable face. His small know- 
ledge of English patched the 
gaps in my German, and in 
ten minutes we were as thick 
as thieves. 

“The ‘Hirsch’ manager 
must have been on the ’phone 
to him, because he started 
straight away on what had 
been happening to me. I tell 
you, you’ve no notion how 
savage these people are about 
the Sud-Tirol shemozzle. 
They’re absolutely nervy about 
it all. They’d give their lives 
—that’s easy, but they’d give 
their souls and their very 
chances of Heaven in the next 
world—for anything, anybody 
who would give ’em the least 
hope of getting their old fron- 
tiers back again and the two 
halves of the people reunited. 
I can’t think of any comparison 
to fit it, quite; sort of ‘ Solo- 
mon’s judgment, and for God’s 
sake don’t cut the baby in 
half!’ is the nearest I can get 
to it. 
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“ Well, I suppose I rather 
let myself go, and got hot, 
because I started telling him, 
all wrong way up; told him 
how I’d practically been jugged, 
and worked backwards from 
that and so got it all mixed. I 
left out Lily, of course; and in 
the end the inference of the 
whole thing rather sounded as 
if I had been spying all the 
time and had got caught; 
anyhow, he was wonderfully 
patient, and we sorted it all 
out between us. I told him 
all I’ve told you fellows, and 
a lot more. Good man, that 
Direktor ; got me back to the 
point a dozen times when I 
got inflamed and went wide, 
and he finished by knowing all 
I knew. It took a couple of 
hours, and I clean forgot about 
the train and everything. You 
see, I was still damned hot 
about having been gated; and 
though I’d at first made up 
my mind to keep mum, once 
I started I let go everything, 
alow and aloft, with a run. 

“Finally, he asked me if I'd 
mind his having a record of all 
I'd told him. Sent out for 
his Assistant, who, he said, was 
fully in his confidence and was 
also an expert shorthand-mer- 
chant: queer little chap with 
a Charlie Chaplin moustache 
and long hair; stood in the 
doorway and made me a deep 
bow, advanced three steps and 
made another. But I'll tell 
you all about him presently. 

** And then, after I’d repeated 
slowly to the Assistant the 
bare bones of what I’d told the 
Direktor, and it had taken him 


about an hour to get it aj 
down, they started talking, and, 
*pon my word, it was worth 
listening to. 

“They didn’t go blasting 
around as I had done, but they 
stuck to facts; and if I could 
only remember half of it, it 
would make a book. They 
started from Andreas Hofer in 
1809—he was a Sud-Tiroler too, 
youll remember—and the 
splendid fight the mountaip- 
folk had put up when, year 
after year, they gave the best 
that Napoleon could send 
against them more than even 
he could carry. They took 
me right through history— 
bare facts with all the frills 
cut out, sober stuff, and I tell 
you it bit—up into 1914 and 
right through this last war, 
till, in the end, the ten thousand 
Tirolers of the Kaiser-Jigers, 
who had fought the whole 
Italian Army to a standstill 
and then to a run, had been 
slowly and steadily wiped out. 
I gathered that by 1919 the 
officers of the old breed in the 
frontier corps had been reduced 
to a worn-out sprinkling, and 
the men were mostly imported 
Czechs, Slavs and other scum; 
that and a starving country- 
side behind them. At no time, 
in the last two years of the 
war, had the frontier corps 
had more than three days’ 
rations in reserve. Think of 
that, you two! I tell you, I 
began to see things. 

“ Well, you know how I feel 
about white men and the 
Latins ; but I tell you, by the 
time they'd finished telling me 
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what Sud-Tirol meant to the 
North, I felt as though I’d 
laid hold of a lightning flash 
by the tail. Something quite 
startling. I got rather worked 
up, I think. Found myself 
rather taking charge; getting 
off the point and talking at 
large about the Nordic races. 
Raved a bit, shouldn’t wonder ; 
because at the end I remember 
promising the Direktor that if 
ever the North Tirolers pulled 
up their socks and decided to 
have a shot at getting their old 
frontiers back again, they could 
count on me ; for I’d come along 
and apply for a commission in 
their Jager corps. Which point, 
somehow, found the three of us 
with joined hands, jumping 
up and down and shouting at 
one another, and a band in the 
distance playing ‘For he’s a 
jolly good fellow,’ or ‘ Ring-a- 
ring 0’ roses,’ or summat—WN0O ; 
of course not! Solemn old 
juggins, Jacky! You're too 
literal. What I mean to say, 
we all got rather un-English 
for a bit; and the moment we 
realised it we sobered, ek dum, 
and I made haste to depart. 
“It was too late to think of 
travelling that day. Same 
evening I got a very polite 
little note from the Assistant 
asking me to call round again 
next morning. I went. He 
met me in his own room, 
explained that the Herr Direk- 
tor was seedy or busy or some- 
thing, and would I mind talk- 
ing to him? We settled down 
to it, and he asked me to go 
over again all I’d said the day 
before, as he wanted to check 
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his shorthand notes ; so I did. 
But I’d hardly got back into 
my stride before he started 
asking questions—very much 
to the point. Surprising chap. 
Big magnetic eyes, tremendous 
flow of words and ideas ; regu- 
lar fanatic about this Tirol 
business. Took the bit in his 
teeth, and I found myself 
audience instead of principal 
boy. 

“He seemed to know all 
about it and to be bang in 
behind the scenes. For he 
told me the whole plan, worked 
out on the basis of the ten 
thousand stiff mountain lads 
they’re training up now, out 
of the new entry, to take the 
place of the old guard. Sorry, 
I can’t let you in on that. 
It ’d be tellings. But it was 
first-rate staff work. 

“In the end I told him 
frankly that, as well we three 
know it, a mountain war simply 
eats troops, and a limit of 
ten thousand would be no use 
to him, even if they were 
ten thousand striped tigers led 
by the Archangel Gabriel. I 
said it’d be a darned fine suicide 
corps; short life and a merry 
one: but they’d be simply 
swamped. ‘ Why,’ I asked him, 
‘why can’t you lay your plans 
for the ten thousand, backed 
by the rest of the Austrian 
Army, a8 you did in the war ? 
You’d get it, then.’ 

“ And then it all came out: 
extraordinary fact; Id no 
inkling of it before. Austria 
isn’t one, whole and indivisible, 
as the map makes out. The 
Treaty of St Germain was 
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worked out by cleverer brains 
than the world realises; for 
it tied Tirol, what was left of 
it, to the Austrian Plain and 
Vienna ; tied it by the leg and 
crippled it. The Frogs have 
long memories, and they hadn’t 
forgotten Andreas Hofer and 
1809. 

** Austria is not one, but two. 
For four hundred years, ever 
since Maximilian, Tirol was 
splendidly loyal to the Em- 
perors in Vienna ; but since the 
war and the downfall of the 
Hapsburgs it has come to see 
the capital, and the plains 
country clear of the mountains, 
as a sort of Liberal-Communist 
rabbit hutch bound up in a 
perpetual round of semi-tropi- 
cal café life, waltzes and near- 
Parisianism. More Balkan than 
Germanic. 

“Tirol despises Vienna. 
Vienna—boss, in a way, since it 
inherits the government of the 
Emperors and holds the purse- 
strings—tries to look down on 
Tirol as wild and woolly ; but 
it’s really in an almighty funk 
of the hillmen and thinks no 
end of them. Time and again 
since the war, the capital has 
got into a mess with Com- 
munism, indiscipline and all 
that, and every time it’s 
8.0.8.’d to Tirol to send down 
a bunch of battalions to 
straighten things out. Time 
and again the hillmen have 
answered loyally; done the 
necessary, and gone back again 
with a sigh of relief—till next 
time. 

“JT could see it all. The 
Tiroler, a Covenanter if ever 
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there was one. The brilliant 
and tenacious upholder of lost 
causes, the grim mountaineer 
patriot, the starved, poverty. 
stricken fighter, exploited by 
clever down-country politicians 
and internationalist financiers, 
‘No,’ said Charlie; ‘ Tirol is 
Germanic ; the stiffest stuff in 
Europe south of Prussia. It’s 
had enough of those half- 
Balkan plainsfolk. Andif we're 
going to fight some day to get 
back Sud-Tirol, we'll have to 
do it somehow on our own,’ 

* And then the bright little 
idea hit me—bang in the mid. 
riff. 

“I got on to the Nordic 
races, and absolutely lifted him, 
Told him again all I’d said be- 
fore to the Direktor about the 
Rhine-Danube moat, and how 
my life’s ambition was to see 
everything Germanic pulling 
together like A.p. 400; a clean 
sweep from the Arctic Circle 
to the Alps and Carpathians; 
that and a lot more. Couldn’t 
the Tirolers get something of 
the sort going and make com- 
mon cause with the Boche? 
Couldn’t they revive the war- 
time alliance, or entente, or 
something? With ten thou- 
sand Jiagers as a spearhead 
and the whole of Germany to 
push it home? [I had visions 
of old Hindenburg standing on 
top of the Brenner and pointing 
a finger, and the dagoes passing 
away in a kind of blue smoke. 

“He stared at me. 

“He screwed up his eyes 
like gimlets and bored into 
me as if I’d been a plank. And 
then his face very slowly opened 
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out like a blossoming rose and 
he leant back in his chair and 
simply shouted with laughter. 
I’ve never seen a man suddenly 
get so exhilarated before. He 
jumped up and stamped round 
theroom—delirious. ‘ Gorgeous 
notion! Why have we never 
thought of it before? Why, 
with the Nordics a solid block, 
and the Latins back into their 
tradition a8 barbers, ice-cream 
merchants, cooks and cocottes, 
we could clean up the world!’ 
He waved his arms and shouted 
at me as if I’d been a Hyde Park 
audience and he on a soap-box. 
Regular spell-binder. Ora- 
tory? My word! The chap 
was just a compound of fire 
and ginger; and a big forelock 
of lank hair kept coming adrift 
and getting into his eyes, and 
reminded me of the young 
Napoleon — ‘aux arr - rrmes, 
citoyens!’ and all that. The 
only thing that stuck in his 
gizzard was that South Tirol 
would be south of the Rhine- 
Danube watershed I’d sketched, 
but we agreed it could be made 
a sort of advanced bastion into 
Latin country. Anyhow, that 
was rather beside the point ; 
I think we’d rather lost sight 
of the Sud-Tirol grenze just 
then, though we got it back 
into the front row of the dress 
circle later. 

“He quieted down a bit, 
began to tidy up and tuck in the 
corners. 

“We'd another couple of 
days together, planning details, 
during which he asked me a 
lot of questions apparently 
worked out to a set scheme— 
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particularly about how these 
black-shirts kept their hold on 
the show, how they were orga- 
nised, their powers ; had they 
any limitations? He was all 
for finding out everything about 
the Italians — ‘turning their 
own power against them, jiu- 
jitsu fashion,’ he said. Back 
he would come every time to 
the Fascists, very much smit- 
ten with them. Seemed to be 
acting on that old tag of Ovid’s 
about its being a good egg to 
learn even from one’s enemy. 
And, put together, it’s my im- 
pression that the Fascist and 
pan-Germanic notions got dove- 
tailed in a way that neither 
of us had either expected 
or planned. Pan -Germanism 
through Fascism; if anyone 
were to use Mussels’ system 
against him for a reconquest of 
Sud-Tirol, it'd be turning the 
tables on the Italianos with a 
vengeance. Lummy—what a 
bump there’d be on_ the 
Brenner ! 

“We pump-handled like 
anything when we parted. I, 
swearing I’d go through Hades 
to fight for them; he, vowing 
he’d chuck his job, go straight 
off to a man he knew in Munich, 
show him the shorthand notes 
of all I’d said and get the whole 
thing going. All Austria? The 
Viennese? Damn the Vien- 
nese! he said; collection of 
waltzing rabbits, and Com- 
munist at that! This show was 
to be plain Boche, and in ten 
years Europe from Spitzbergen 
to the Alps would be red— 
red !—or black, or yellow. I 
dunno. Some colour. 

Zz 
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* Will I fight for them if it 
comes to the push? Will I 
not! They’ve offered me a 
commission in their Jagers if 
ever the thing comes off, and 
I’ve accepted, in writing; it’s 
on record there in their Heim- 
wehr offices. Of course, there’s 
that Foreign Enlistment Act of 
ours; and I’d have to arrange 
to vanish for a time and get 
lost, if I wanted to reappear as 
Major Karl Schmidt of the 
Tiroler-Jigers. In any case, 
I'd be shot out of the Service, 
lose my pension and probably 
never see England again. But 
—Lord! Id do it. Do it? 
I’d thank God for the bare 
chance of doing it ! 

“T shouldn’t wonder if that 
little pop-eyed Assistant had a 
shot at my notion. You see, 
he’s got all the fire and en- 
thusiasm, and only wanted a 
man like me to get his ideas 
straight for him and put him 
on to something really con- 
structive with a big ideal behind 
it. Who is he? Nobody in 
any very great authority. 
What would be a sort of Thomas 
Cook’s clerk, if we had him in 
Berkeley Street. But inside 
him he’s Calvin, and Peter the 
Hermit, and Garibaldi all rolled 
into one. Dangerous stuff.... 

“Name? He gave me his 
card when we parted and 
begged me to write to him.” 
Brodie scrabbled in his pocket- 
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book. “‘ Here it is. Plebeian 
sort of tally ; never heard of it 
before. Hitler. Adolf Hitler 
Ever heard of him? I haven’, 
“Those dagoes! Lilles! 
Blast ’em all to hell! ” And, 
kicking slowly at the hearth- 
stones with his hobnailed toe, 
he rumbled off into silence, 


All this, as I think I said be- 
fore, was some time ago. 

Brodie-Munro? He left us 
a week later after a hasty but 
fruitless two days with old 
Jobst, snatched from his 
dwindling leave; round by 
Switzerland and Marseilles, and 
so back to India. Bar hearing 
that he had sent in his papers 
and retired, in all those years 
neither I nor any of his friends 
heard of him again. Uniil, 
quite suddenly, three weeks ago, 
I got a letter from him with 
the Berlin postmark ; a thing 
which, as a matter of fact, has 
tempted me to tell this uncon- 
scionably long story. 

He is very reticent, and I 
have no notion what he is 
doing. But my mind’s eye, 
deeply suspecting, sees that 
extraordinary beak and flaming 
headpiece sticking up, head 
and shoulders high, above the 
ranks of a battalion of storm- 
troops. And, if I am right, 
they will need no other ot 
flamme or eagle to lead them 
to victory. 





YORICK OF THE TAVERN YARD. 


BY ROBERT H. HILL. 


Across the crowded stage of 
Elizabethan London, with his 
pipe to his lips and his comic- 
ally ugly face grimacing, dances 
Dick Tarleton, the comedian 
who was the idol of the town 
and the favourite jester of 
the queen. It has been con- 
jectured that Tarleton inspired 
the Yorick of ‘Hamlet’; and 
it is not an unreasonable sur- 
mise, for at the time when 
Shakespeare came to London 
Tarleton was drawing crowds 
to the Curtain Theatre. His 
home was in Shoreditch, where, 


tradition says, the young dra- 
matist from Stratford also 
lodged. They are unlikely to 
have been quite unknown to 
each other. 

“ Alas, poor Yorick! I knew 


him, Horatio: a fellow of 
infinite jest, of most excellent 
fancy.... Where be your 
gibes now? your gambols ? 
your songs? your flashes of 
merriment, that were wont to 
set the table on a roar?” If 
Shakespeare looked back to 
any living jester when he wrote 
of Yorick, there was none he 
could have known in London 
who fitted the description so 
well as Tarleton. 

Dick Tarleton’s parents were 
peasants in Condover village, 
a few miles to the south of 
Shrewsbury. He who was 


I. 


destined to play so many parts 
in his lifetime, and perhaps a 
more famous part than all 
after his death, began his career 
a8 a Swineherd. He kept his 
father’s pigs. It was not an 
exhilarating existence, but as 
it seemed that the only un- 
common things about him were 
his flat nose and his gift for 
extempore rhyming, it can 
scarcely have occurred to the 
villagers of Condover that fate 
had marked him out for better 
things. He filled the hours in 
the fields by inventing rhymes, 
but even that grew tedious, 
for there was so little about 
which to rhyme. 

His adventures began on the 
morning when a well-dressed 
young man came riding along 
the rutted grass-grown track 
that went by the name of a 
road. Travellers were few, and 
Dick, in the midst of his pigs, 
stood up to take a better look. 
The young man reined in his 
horse and opened his mouth to 
speak, but at the sight of 
Dick’s face he suddenly grinned. 
Dick knew there was some- 
thing about him that made 
strangers laugh, and he was 
inclined to treat the grin as a 
compliment. He did not stand 
abashed, a8 many a country 
lout would have stood, but 
pulled his face into a grimace 
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that set the stranger laughing 
outright. 

“* Shall I come to Shrewsbury 
by this road, boy ? ’’ the young 
man asked. 

** Best ask your horse. He 
knows best about it,” Dick 
answered in his Shropshire 
dialect. 

The stranger put his question 
in several other ways, but got 
no better result. As he was 
about to ride on he looked 
round, as if a new idea had 
struck him, and called to Dick 
to know his name. 

“ Richard,” he said, with an 
ungainly bow. 

** And thy father’s name ? ” 

** Richard.” 

“ Ay, but what of the other ? 
What name dost thou share 
with thy father ? ” the stranger 
persisted. 

“Why, Richard,” Dick said 
with a patient air. 

Laughing and shrugging his 
shoulders, the stranger jerked 
the reins. “‘I ride to Denbigh 
on my lord of Leicester’s busi- 
ness. When I return this way 
we may meet again,” he called 
as he rode away. 

A few weeks passed, and 
then, when Dick had almost 
forgotten the encounter, the 
stranger reappeared in Con- 
dover. A few questions and a 
description of Dick soon 
brought him to the Tarletons’ 
cottage, and there he made 
an astonishing proposal. He 
wished, he said, to take Dick 
with him to the court. He 
had thought about the youth 
while engaged in the business 
of his master, the Earl of 
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Leicester, on the earl’s estate 
in Denbigh, and he believeg 
that Dick could find a place 
in the earl’s household as 9 
buffoon. Endowed with a fage 
like his, and with the trick of 
what the stranger called his 
“happy unhappy answers,” he 
had good prospects of making 
a career for himself. 

There was no real opposi- 
tion. The elder Tarleton asked 
a few extremely ignorant 
questions about life in London, 
and his wife shed a few 
tears, but they had the sense 
to see that their son’s best 
opportunity had come. That 
day Dick rode off behind 
Lord Leicester’s servant for 
London. 

It was not from any dis- 
interested motive that the 
young man from the earl’s 
household had sought out the 
flat-nosed peasant boy and 
taken him riding to London. 
Promising comedians were not 
to be found under every 
bush; jesters of real talent 
were always rare and much 
in demand. A great noble 
would pay well for such a 
man if he could find him. 
The earl’s young retainer had 
grounds for hoping he would 
pocket a handsome reward for 
his pains. 

He was disappointed. That 
he duly reached London with 
his charge is certain, but when 
they arrived something clearly 
went wrong with his calcula- 
tions. Dick Tarleton did not 
become a jester. On the con- 
trary, London swallowed him 
for a time, as it had formerly 
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swallowed Dick Whittington 
the Gloucestershire boy, as it 
was later to swallow Will 
Shakespeare, a8 it had swal- 
lowed many another adven- 
turous and ambitious youth 
who had succumbed to its lure. 
Did Tarleton meet the Earl of 
Leicester? Although the re- 
cords are silent, we may guess 
that he did, and that he made 
a poor impression upon that 
powerful nobleman. It may 
have been that Dick, over- 
powered at finding himself face 
to face with so important a 
personage, forgot his tricks and 
became merely awkward and 
loutish ; or it may have been 
simply—since each man has 
his own sense of the ludicrous 
—that he did not seem to the 
earl to be funny. We may 
imagine that the earl, like 
Queen Victoria on another oc- 
casion, was not amused, and 
that Dick Tarleton in con- 
sequence found himself thrust 
out-of-doors to make his way 
as best he might. Years after- 
wards, at a memorable court 
banquet, Tarleton made it plain 
to everyone that he was no 
friend of the Earl of Leicester, 
who, as he listened uncom- 
fortably to what the court 
jester said, perhaps wished that 
the youth from Shropshire could 
have made him laugh at their 
first interview. Time was to 
show that the mistake was the 
earl’s, while the laugh was to 
be with the young man who 
had sat his horse and grinned 
at the first sight of Dick Tarle- 
ton’s face. Presently he was 
to share his joke with the whole 
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of England, from the queen 
downwards. 

In the meantime, however, 
Dick was thrown upon London 
without a friend and without 
a trade, and there must have 
been times when he looked 
back regretfully to Condover 
and the pigs, for to the home- 
sick even a pig may become an 
object of wistful regard. The 
only certain thing we can know 
about him during the following 
five or six years is that he 
continued to exist. Tradition, 
as usual, steps in to compen- 
sate for the omissions of his- 
tory ; legend, which tells us, 
of one, that he was scullion 
in a merchant’s kitchen and 
kept a cat, of another that he 
held horses outside the theatres, 
tells us of Dick Tarleton that 
he served through those blank 
years a8 potboy in a tavern. 

At the end of that period 
Dick emerges as the host of a 
London tavern. His alehouse 
was in Gracechurch Street, and 
carried the name of the Saba, 
or Sheba. He had married, 
but was happier in the pos- 
session of his inn than of his 
wife, who seems not to have 
been conspicuous for her vir- 
tuous life. He could at least 
feel that he had struggled 
through to greater prosperity 
than many a village lad, thrust 
friendless on the town, had 
succeeded in doing. Yet he 
was still unsatisfied ; he could 
not forget how near he had 
once come to entering upon 
the career he most desired, 
and when he found how easily 
he could keep his tavern cus- 










































































































































































































































































tomers in a continual roar of 
merriment, he was only the 
more troubled at the thought 
of the destiny that had some- 
how eluded him. 

For a hobby he began to 
practise fencing at a school of 
defence in the city, and soon 
he became a skilled swords- 
man. lLunging and parrying, 
he forgot everything except the 
ambition to attain that highest 
distinction reserved for the 
expert with the rapier, the 
degree of Master of Fence. 
Once back in the tavern, how- 
ever, clowning it in front of 
his customers while he poured 
out the ale, malmsey and sack 
for the potboy to carry to 
them, he again remembered 
what he considered his blighted 
career. Yet his broad comic 
face never clouded nor grew 
sour when he thought of it; 
on the contrary, his grimaces 
became more ridiculous, more 
exaggerated, and his jests 
broader and more continuous. 
The uproar of noisy laughter 
never failed to inspire and to 
flatter him. 

When he was not busy at 
the alehouse or at the fencing 
school, Dick took to writing 
ballads. One or two of them 
found their way into print and 
caught the Londoners’ fancy. 
They began to be sung by the 
ballad singers in the streets, 
and to gain Dick a reputation 
for wit among a wider public 
than that which sat of an even- 
ing, laughing and drinking, at 
the Saba Tavern in Gracechurch 
Street. The audience in the 
inn parlour was well enough, 
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and nobody could justly com. 
plain of its lack of responsive. 
ness or of lung-power, but Dick 
wanted more and more the 
opportunity to play upon a 
larger crowd. There was little 
satisfaction, a8 it seemed to 
him, in writing ballads or jigs 
when you were not there to 
see your sallies find their mark 
or to hear the shout that greeted 
your best pair of lines. The 
stage alone could satisfy these 
desires, and to the stage, there- 
fore, Dick finally resolved to go, 
London was without a single 
playhouse as yet, and the 
tavern yards provided the 
players with their only stage, 
It was in the yard of the Inn of 
the Cross Keys, a little farther 
down Gracechurch Street than 
his own Saba Tavern, that 
Dick faced his first audience. 
Immediately they took him 
to their hearts. No doubt the 
crowd which thronged the yard 
and balconies of the Cross 
Keys was very ready to give 
a friendly hearing to the man 
who had written the ballads 
everybody knew, but it was 
his face that first captured 
them—his queer slab-like face 
with its flat nose and eyes that 
tended to squint. They laughed 
at the first sight of it, and after 
that all went well. For Dick 
Tarleton the audience opened 
its heart and its lungs, and the 
windows rattled in Gracechurch 
Street as roar succeeded roar. 
He talked whenever they were 
quiet enough to hear him; he 
sang them a succession of 
ballads and jigs to all the 
tunes of the day, and to some 
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that he composed on the spot. 
As for his rhymes, they seemed 
to tumble out of his mouth as 
fast a8 he could speak them, 
and if at times his memory 
failed him, new rhymes formed 
themselves in his head almost 
without effort, so greatly did 
the shouting and the laughter 
stir him. At the end of the 
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winter afternoon the little inn- 
keeper from down the street 
was escorted home by so noisy 
a@ mob of admirers that 
there went abroad in the neigh- 
bourhood a rumour that the 
Papists were rising, which 
kept many timid citizens out 
of their beds until well into 
the night. 


a. 


Dick’s fame as a comic actor 
spread through the town, and 
he performed, sang and grim- 
aced before laughing crowds in 
many a tavern yard until, in 
1576, James Burbage built the 
Theatre in Shoreditch, the first 
of the London playhouses, and 
the English stage entered upon 
a new phase of its develop- 
ment. Less than a year after- 
wards, the Curtain Theatre, too, 
was built, and before long 
Tarleton was acting there. 

When a man is fast develop- 
ing into a popular stage idol 
he cannot afford to devote 
his time to pouring ale for a 
dozen tavern loungers. Dick 
and his wife sold the business, 
but still lived for a time on the 
upper floor of the inn. It was 
during this time that there 
occurred the affair of Robert 
Armin, the goldsmith’s boy, 
of whom something more will 
be said later. Before long the 
Tarletons moved to a house 
in Haliwell Street, Shoreditch, 
where Dick would have the 
theatre close at hand. It was 
true that he had not made 
much money, and that he could 
never keep in his pocket what 


money he had, but the future 
looked, rosy in his sight. In- 
deed it was—a great deal more 
rosy than for many poor devils 
of actors in London—until it 
was suddenly overcast by an 
outbreak of the plague. Lon- 
don, to check the infection, 
closed its playhouses. 

This last circumstance was 
duly noted down by Master 
William Harrison, who, com- 
fortably removed from the 
danger zone in his rectory of 
Great Radwinter, in Essex, 
was at the time engaged in 
writing his ‘ Chronology.’ 

“ Plays,” wrote the rector, 
“are banished for a time out 
of London, lest the resort unto 
them should engender a plague, 
or rather disperse it, being 
already begun. Would to God 
these common plays were ex- 
iled for altogether, as semin- 
aries of impiety, and their 
theatres pulled down, as no 
better than houses of bawdry. 
It is an evident token of a 
wicked time when players wax 
so rich that they can build 
such houses.” 

In writing as he did, the 
rector of Radwinter was ex- 
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pressing a great body of opinion 
up and down the country. 
The same feeling was strong, 
and growing stronger, among 
the members of the London 
Corporation. Their idea was 
not so much to reform the 
theatre as to abolish it. The 
fight between Puritanism and 
the stage was already begin- 
ning in dead earnest. Dick 
Tarleton threw himself into 
the contest, which was resolv- 
ing itself into a tussle between 
the Privy Council, whose sym- 
pathies were with the stage, 
and the city corporation. The 
city fathers gained a success 
when, following their petition 
to the Queen and Council 
against the lower sort of plays 
and theatres, the performances 
in the tavern yards were for a 
time suppressed. Dick was 
deeply mortified when he under- 
stood that he might no more 
perform at the Cross Keys, at 
the Bull in Bishopsgate Street 
and at the Belle Savage on 
Ludgate Hill—places endeared 
to him by the memories of 
many personal triumphs. With 
the building of the Theatre and 
the Curtain, the players had 
not deserted the inn yards, 
but still returned to act there 
through the winter season, when 
theatre-goers would not under- 
take to travel the dark and 
miry lanes that led to Shore- 
ditch or to the Bankside. 

Dick worked himself up into 
a fine fury of indignation when 
he heard of the closing of the 
tavern yards. He demanded 
to be told why those canting 
hypocrites, the city aldermen, 


Should be allowed to throw 
the blame for all the immor. 
ality in town upon the poor 
actors? If London was not 
as yet a city of saints, was that 
the fault of London’s honest 
players ? Would the town be 
the better when all the laughter 
was taken out of it, and when 
a man could no longer watch a 
bit of good fooling was he the 
more likely to turn to his 
prayers instead ? Let the long- 
eared asses of aldermen answer 
him that! In the end he 
began to recite, capering up 
and down the room: before his 
wife, while his face took on the 
oddest contortions. The words 
poured from his mouth, and 
he seemed hardly ever to pause 
to think. But his wife, who 
was used to such exhibitions, 
looked on sourly. 

“Tis a new ballad, Kate, 
for the Curtain—a ballad of 
‘the horse-load of fools,’” he 
said. With each verse he 
made a gesture of introducing 
another type of fool or jester, 
until at last he conjured up a 
vision of the unhappy alder- 
man and, with yet wilder caper- 
ings, broke out— 


** You have him in his livery gown, 
But presently he can 
Qualify for a mule or a mare, 
Or for an alderman, 
With a gold chain in his family. 
Being born and bred for a fool, 
Why should he be wise ? 
It would make him not fit to sit 
With his brethren of Ass-ize, 
Of a very long-eared family.” 


At the Curtain that afternoon 
Dick’s new ballad was hailed 
with enthusiasm. The London 
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playgoers were not in love 
with grandmotherly legislation. 

A man in a lesser position 
might have hesitated to jeer 
in public at the city fathers, 
put Dick had nothing to fear, 
and that for an excellent reason. 
He had now a connection with 
the court. In circumstances 
we do not know, he had been 
introduced there and appointed 
one of the queen’s jesters. The 
tricks that had made him 
popular at first with the inn 
loungers, then with the crowds 
at the Cross Keys and the Bull, 
and afterwards with the audi- 
ences at the Curtain, did not 
fail him with Queen Elizabeth. 
Thus Dick Tarleton came to 
combine with the profession 
of comic actor the ancient réle 
of court jester. It was a 
strange brood of fellow per- 
formers in which he found 
himself there. Into the court 
of Queen Elizabeth there had 
swarmed again a host of the 
deformed and the half-witted, 
such human freaks as had 
overrun the courts of the Middle 
Ages, but which had been 
little known at those of the 
earlier Tudor sovereigns. 
Among the royal playthings 
was Thomazina, the queen’s 
woman dwarf, Monarcho the 
Italian and the ‘little Blacka- 
moor.’ Boyet’s scornful refer- 
ence in ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost ’ 
might have been applied to 
any of them—‘ A phantasime, 
a Monarcho, and one that makes 
sport to the prince and his 
bookmates.”’ 

Dick found that he could 
drive away the queen’s moods 
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of depression or bad temper 
as no one else at the court 
could, and when this was 
realised by those about her, 
the court lavished its atten- 
tions upon him. The courtiers 
found it worth their while to 
bribe and flatter him, and 
Dick, who could never keep so 
much as a crown in his pocket 
until to-morrow, saw no reason 
to refuse what they offered. 
But nobody knew as he knew 
how great a strain it was to 
put the queen into a happy 
humour when she was morose 
or irritable, and he learned 
that on the rare days when he 
was out of form, it was better 
not to try. <A court jester 
with his reputation to maintain 
could not afford failures. Old 
Sir Roger Williams had re- 
marked of Dick one day that 
“he was no bodie out of his 
mirths,” and the words became 
a warning to him for the 
future. 

Then, too, the queen often 
kept him up so abominably 
late. At supper she expected 
him to tell her all the news 
he had gathered in the city 
during the day; she cared 
nothing for a bare recital of 
facts, but he must describe 
everything in such a way that 
she could have her laugh over 
it. Whenever she happened to 
be in a lively mood, she would 
keep him hanging about, sing- 
ing, grimacing, jesting, until 
twelve or one o’clock at night. 
Sometimes he stayed at White- 
hall overnight, but more often 
he set off home to Shoreditch 
on foot, hours after every 
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respectable citizen was abed. 
To go through the deserted 
streets at that hour often led 
to awkward encounters with 
the watch, who had orders to 
apprehend anyone they met 
after ten o'clock unless he 
could explain himself to their 
satisfaction. That was occa- 
sionally difficult, and always a 
bore, so that Dick dodged 
them when he could. He was 
not always successful. 

“Stand ! ” they shouted, ac- 
costing him one night in Fleet 
Street, when it was already 
nearer one o’clock than mid- 
night. 

“Stand? Let them stand 
that can, for I cannot,” he 
shouted back at them, and 
lurched over into the gutter, 
where he lay still. 

Laughing, they set him on 
his feet and watched him go 
unsteadily into the darkness 
beyond the radius of the light 
from their lanterns. They 


never troubled themselves 
about a tipsy fellow; he was 
harmless enough. 

Once out of their sight, Dick 
walked on briskly. It was not 
the first time that night he 
had acted drunk, for earlier 
in the evening he had tried to 
amuse the queen with a per- 
formance of sham inebriation, 
His efforts had been successful 
to the point of embarrassment, 
for the queen, completely taken 
in, had refused him any more 
beer on the ground that he 
would make a beast of himself, 
“Fear not you, for your beer 
is small enough,” he retorted, 
hastily dropping the réle of 
an inebriate. To his surprise, 
she had seen fit to find this 
humorous, had laughed heartily 
and let him have all the beer 
he wanted. The queen, in 
some moods, would show 
amusement if he merely re- 
marked that it was a wet 
evening. 


IIT, 


Seen from Condover, or even 
from the tavern parlour, the 
life of a royal jester had 
seemed a gay and brilliant 
existence. Now that he was 
familiar with it, Dick found 
it an exacting occupation, and 
sometimes actually dull. There 
were, of course, compensations. 
Thinking over these as he went 
homewards through the dark, 
he came to the conclusion that 
the chief among them was the 
fact that a jester, so long as he 
continued to be funny, could 
say and do almost whatever 


he liked. He could, in fact, 
be himself, and was there 
another human being around 
the royal person who could say 
as much? Unlike almost 
everyone else at the court, he 
could speak his mind. It had 
been said that he, Dick Tarle- 
ton, had told the queen more 
of her faults than all her chap- 
lains had ever done. A chap- 
lain, poor fellow, had much to 
lose by plain speaking and was 
sorely tempted to soften the 
harsh truth for the royal ear; 
but your jester was always 
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privileged. True, he might 
pe sent for a whipping if he 
overstepped the bounds of 
decency and grew scurrilous, 
and there had never been a 
court in England where the 
decencies and good taste had 
peen upheld so strictly as they 
were at the court of the Virgin 
Queen. Dick smiled a little 
self-consciously to himself as 
he walked on past the last of 
the houses and struck into the 
lane that led to Shoreditch. 
It was not likely that there 
would ever be a court whipping 
for him. Imagination refused 
to picture the darling of the 
London stage—he was still that 
despite his court appointment, 
and well aware of it—being 
tied to a post and whipped 
like some poor half-wit who 
served a country squire as 
domestic fool, and who could 
only be taught to observe the 
decencies of polite society by 
feeling the lash across his hide 
when he transgressed them. 
Yet if he escaped the half- 
wit’s punishment, the privilege 
he enjoyed was no other than 
the half-wit’s privilege. Why 
could the jester say what he 
liked without giving offence, 
why was he free from the 
general obligation to defer to 
and flatter the ruler, unless it 
were because he had been a 
simpleton originally, a poor 
brainless idiot from whom it 
would have been ridiculous to 
. expect any such worldly dis- 
simulation? ‘“ Five pounds— 
you’ve bled a fool,” ran the 
old English proverb, and it 
meant that you had taken an 
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unfair advantage of one who 
in the nature of things must be 
privileged, and that you should 
be made to pay a forfeit for 
your failure to play the game 
according to the rules. A long 
procession of poor babbling 
idiots in cap and bells had 
passed into oblivion, but they 
had left behind them a tradi- 
tion; by virtue of that tradi- 
tion Richard Tarleton, Lon- 
don’s most famous comic actor, 
spoke his mind plainly to the 
Queen of England and went 
unscathed. 

His train of thought lasted 
him as far as Haliwell Street, 
where, after staying only to 
toss down a cup of wine, he 
took himself off to bed. 

The sound of fiddling under 
his window roused him in the 
morning. The sun was already 
high, and there was no sign 
nor sound of Kate, but these 
things caused him no surprise. 
A court jester, who kept late 
hours, had a right to finish 
out his sleep at a time when 
other men were already at the 
day’s work. The fiddling, how- 
ever, was something new among 
the experiences of waking. He 
felt that a day which began 
with music beneath his window 
would not be one of the common 
succession of days, but must 
certainly hold something rare 
in store. It seemed to him 
that the performers were men 
of talent, and, moreover, they 
were playing one of his fav- 
ourite tunes, ‘‘ The Hunt’s Up.” 
Dick got up too, and went to the 
window. As he opened it the 
two fiddlers looked up, smiled 
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and bowed, but did not pause 
in their playing. He recognised 
them as a couple well known 
to the actors at the Curtain 
under the nicknames of Fancy 
and Nancy, and at the same 
moment he realised why they 
now beguiled him with music. 
There had been a little affair 
of a licence which he, by 
means of his influence at court, 
had been able to straighten 
out, and he had thought no 
more about the matter. He 
was ready to do such little 
services for any friends at the 
Curtain, and expected nothing 
in return, but he was charmed 
and rather touched by such a 
graceful little expression of 
gratitude as this. He shouted 
to them to wait for him, and, 
wrapping a gown around him, 
ran down to the street, reach- 
ing it as the hunting-song ended 
on a long-drawn-out note. 
“Sweet music to charm me 
out of bed, i’ faith. Come in, 
come in, and pledge me in a 
cup of ale!” he said, flinging 
an arm affectionately round 
each of the musicians. 
Leaving the door standing 
wide to the street they went 
into the parlour, where Dick 
poured out the ale, expertly 
as befitted the one-time tavern 
host. Fancy and Nancy swilled 
it down, and Dick insisted on 
refilling the tankards, and then 
on filling them again. Such 
music, played for a man’s own 
benefit under his bedroom win- 
dow," called for proper recogni- 
tion.* Things had fallen out so 
happily, too, in his wife being 
away from the house. He 


waved them away at last with 
many expressions of goodwill 
on both sides, and then went 
back to his room to dress. But 
his clothes had disappeared. 

Somebody, as he was com- 
pelled to explain to his wife 
when she returned, must have 
watched him leave the door 
open and slipped in when he 
was occupied with the fiddlers, 
to snatch the best thing he 
could see in the house and 
then run for it. In choosing 
Dick’s suit of court clothes he 
had made as good a choice as 
a man well could in so short a 
time. 

* But I’m like still to have 
a suit to my back long after 
the thief has been caught and 
swung at Tyburn for this busi- 
ness,” he remarked philoso- 
phically. 

Do what he would to hush 
the thing up, such a story 
was sure to get abroad in Hali- 
well Street and to raise a 
good deal of laughter at his ex- 
pense. When he appeared at 
the Curtain, where he was per- 
forming that day, some of the 
audience had a new jig ready 
to fling at him. One of them 
stood forward and shouted— 


* Tarleton, I will tell thee a jest 
Which after turned to earnest. 
One there was, as I heard say, 
Who in his shirt heard music 

play, 
While all his clothes were stol’n 
away.” 


They yelled and clapped, while 
Dick stood grinning at them 
from the stage. He must make 
up some kind of jig for them, 
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if only to prevent them from 
saying they had put him out of 
countenance. As soon as the 
audience was quiet, he stepped 
forward and declaimed— 


“That's certain, sir, it is no lie. 
That same one, in truth, was I. 
When that the thief shall pine 

and lack 
Then shall I have clothes to my 
back, 
And I, together with my fellows, 
Shall see him ride to Tyburn 


gallows.” 


What did they care if the 
sentiment was bloodthirsty and 
the rhyming execrable? They 
roared with delight at their 
favourite’s readiness of wit. It 
called for no great qualities 
to keep a holiday crowd good- 
humoured. 

At this time a new use was 
found for Tarleton’s talents at 
the court. The queen began 
to encourage him to arrange 
plays for her amusement in 
the evenings. It was a new 
thing in the history of the 
court jesters when one of them 
became a producer and stage- 
manager of plays for the 
monarch’s amusement. Court 
entertainments were becoming 
more lavish and costly at 
about the time of Dick’s ap- 
pearance there. After years 
of careful administration it 
was no longer necessary to 
economise so strictly as in 
earlier days, especially as the 
8ea-rovers were filling the 
queen’s coffers with the spoils of 
the Spanish Main. Then, again, 
the visit of the Duc d’Alencgon 
in 1581 had influenced the 
court in the same direction. 
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“The coming of the Duke of 
Alengon into England opened 
the way to a more free way of 
living and relaxed very much 
the old severe form of disci- 
pline,” wrote Bohun in his 
‘Character of Queen Eliza- 
beth.’ “‘ Masques were taken 
up and used. ... There were 
then acted comedies and trag- 
edies with much cost and splen- 
dour; from whence proceeded 
in after times an unrestrainable 
desire of frequenting these di- 
vertisements, so that there was 
afterwards a greater concourse 
at the theatre than at the 
sermon.” 

In spite of it all, it was often 
difficult to keep the queen 
amused. She was troubled 
about conspiracies to kill her, 
about the Queen of Scots and 
the King of Spain, about the 
Huguenots and about the 
Papists, even about the 
‘locusts’ (thus Harrison de- 
scribed them) that were eating 
up the substance of her poor 
honest subjects in East Anglia 
and elsewhere. 

Lord Sussex, the Chamber- 
lain, lay ill in bed and could 
not carry out that supervision 
of court entertainments which 
was one of the functions of 
his office. It was therefore 
Sir Francis Walsingham who 
first informed Master Edmund 
Tilney, the Master of the 
Revels, of the proposal to form 
a company of players attached 
to the court. The new com- 
pany of actors, he explained, 
would be similar to those com- 
panies already existing under 
the patronage of the Earls of 
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Leicester and Oxford and of 
my Lord Hunsdon. They were 
to be called the Queen’s Players, 
and would perform plays at 
court whenever the queen de- 
sired them—chiefly, of course, 
during the season of Christmas 
revelry—while at other times 
they would be at liberty to 
travel up and down the country 
with their plays. The Master 
of the Revels was required to 
choose the best actors he could 
lay his hands on to form the 
company. 

Sir Francis smiled and leaned 
forward, confidentially. The 
plan had also another purpose, 
he said. Those rascals, the 
Court of Aldermen, had been 
taking rather a high hand 
lately in the matter of plays 
and theatres, as Master Tilney 
knew. True, the proclamation 
of 1559 had empowered them 
to license plays with certain 
restrictions, but it did not in 
the least follow that they had 
the right to close down the 
theatres. Naturally the Privy 
Council had quite agreed with 
the Corporation that the 
theatres must be shut during 
the plague, but what did good 
Master Tilney think of the 
aldermen’s barefaced attempt 


Master William Harrison, the 
rector of Radwinter, had so far 
prospered in his profession that 
he was now household chaplain 
to Lord Cobham. He lived in 
London, and for the present 
the parish of Radwinter was 
in little better case than a 


IV. 


to keep them closed after the 
plague was over? The truth 
was that these worthies of the 
city wanted to abolish the 
theatres altogether, whereas the 
Council’s view was that an 
abundance of honest amuse- 
ments kept the citizens good- 
humoured and out of mischief, 
Now, the new company of the 
Queen’s Players would be free 
to perform in the London 
theatres without any interfer. 
ence from this narrow-minded 
Corporation. So, too, in other 
towns ; for they were to travel 
about the country a8 much as 
they wished whenever their 
services were not called for at 
the court. It was suggested 
that the players should bear 
the title of Grooms of the 
Chamber and should wear the 
queen’s livery and her badge, 
What fat alderman or pro- 
vincial justice would dare to 
Say @ word against the activ- 
ities of her Majesty’s Grooms 
of the Chamber ? 

The result of this conversa- 
tion was that Dick Tarleton 
awoke a few days later to find 
himself a member of the newly 
formed company of the Queen’s 
Players and a Groom of the 
Royal Chamber. 


living held in commendam, for 
it rarely clapped eyes on its 
rector nowadays. But if the 
rector forgot his parishioners 
for a while he did not forget his 
pursuit of letters, for he still 
worked steadily at his magnum 
opus, the ‘ Chronology.’ 
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“‘ Robert, Earl of Leicester,” 
wrote the rector in 1588, when 
he heard of that nobleman’s 
decease, “dieth, who in his 
time became the man of greatest 
power (being but a subject) 
in this land, or that ever 
had been exalted under any 
prince sithens the times of 
Peers Gavestone and Robert 
Veer, some time Duke of Ire- 
land. Nothing almost was done 
wherein he had not either a 
stroke or a commodity ; which, 
together with his scraping from 
the church and commons, spoil 
of her Majesty’s treasure, and 
sudden death of his first wife, 
&c., procured him such inward 
envy and hatred that all men, 
so far as they durst, rejoiced 
no less outwardly at his death 
than for the victory obtained 
of late against the Spanish 
navy.” 

However rash this kind of 
plain speaking might be in 
relation to a nobleman so 
intimate with the queen as 
Robert Dudley, the rector at 
least had the prudence to 
keep it in until he knew that 
the earl was safely dead and 
buried. Dick Tarleton, with 
a far more reckless courage, 
chose to say the same things 
while both the queen and the 
earl were present to listen to 
him. He had been a Queen’s 
Player for several years, he 
stood high in favour despite his 
free use of his jester’s privilege 
of plain speaking, and we may 
Suppose that he thought the 
time had come for paying off 
old scores. 

He proposed to present before 
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the queen a slight play that 
he himself had constructed, in 
which the actors were to repre- 
sent playing cards. The play 
was to take place, as usual, 
after supper, when the queen 
began to weary of the town 
gossip retailed by himself and 
his fellow-jesters, and _ this, 
he decided, would be the mo- 
ment for striking his blow at 
Leicester. 

Elizabeth was in a cheerful 
mood, and laughed and talked 
for a long time after supper 
before showing any sign of 
weariness. When at last the 
players appeared she sat up- 
right with a look of bright 
attention on her face, instead of 
yawning and chattering to some 
favoured courtier; everything 
seemed unusually auspicious. 
Tarleton himself had decided 
to take no part in the play. 
This, he thought, would make 
his bombshell the more effective 
than if he had stepped from 
among the players to explode 
it, when the audience might 
have mistaken it at first for 
part of the play. 

Half-way through the last 
act Dick. rose in his place | 
near the queen and raised his 
hand to stop the players. 

“See,” he said, turning to 
the queen and pointing at the 
performers, “see, the knave 
commands the queen! ” 

Turning slightly, he looked 
fixedly for a moment first at 
Sir Walter Raleigh and then 
at Leicester. There was an 
uncomfortable silence. It oc- 
curred to Leicester that almost 
every court jester in history 
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had been renowned for making 
unpleasant personal remarks 
at especially inopportune mo- 
ments. Something about the 
way in which Tarleton was 
now looking at him made 
him think that the present 
court fool was about to be as 
unpleasant a8 any of them, 
and at his expense. However, 
it was too late to do any- 
thing now, and he trusted that 
the queen would be equal to 
the occasion. He took a hasty 
drink of wine and looked an- 
other way. The queen was 
sitting very upright with her 
hands on the arms of her chair, 
and there was a frown on her 
face. The rest of the courtiers, 
except Sir Walter Raleigh 
and the ministers who were 
present, waited in thrilled ex- 
pectancy, staring from Tarle- 
ton to the queen, and from the 
queen to Leicester. 

Tarleton remained standing. 
He pointed slowly at Raleigh 
and Dudley, where they sat 
together, and said— 

“There be two knaves at 
your Majesty’s court. Do they 
not both command the queen ? 
Do they not wield a power in 
your. Majesty’s realm that is 
intolerable in a subject ? Have 
they not bled and oppressed 
this your realm with their 
. extortions, and added lord- 
ship to lordship, until who shall 
say whether it is they or your 
Majesty that wields the 
sceptre? Surely two such 
knaves shall always command 
the queen ! ”’ 

Elizabeth half rose in her 
chair, gripping it with hands 
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on which the knuckles stooq 


out white. Elderly courtiers 
were reminded, as they had 
been reminded perhaps a dozen 
times during the past seven. 
and-twenty years, of how the 
late King Henry had looked 
when he was in a fury. It 
was not they, however, but the 
great majority of the younger 
courtiers present, who now gave 
a fresh turn to the situation, 
Hearing their private feelings 
about the two royal favourites 
put into such biting words, they 
threw discretion to the winds 
and broke into uncontrolled 
and prolonged applause. 

Under cover of the uproar 
Dick Tarleton sat down with 
a feeling of satisfaction, al- 
though he would not greatly 
have cared if his outburst had 
been received in silence, as 
he had expected. He had said 
what he had to say, and now 
he was prepared to wait while 
the queen and the favourites 
did their worst. 

As the applause broke out, 
Elizabeth subsided into her 
chair. A bright red spot on 
each of her usually pale cheeks 
showed the more discerning 
that she was deeply upset, 
but there was no other sign. 
Her look was unconcerned, 
and when she glanced at the 
jester she even gave him a 
pale smile. Lord Treasurer 


Burghley, who was watching 
her, nodded his approval, but 
neither she nor anyone else 
noticed him. He would have 
predicted that in the given 
circumstances the queen would 
act in precisely this way. Long 
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familiarity had made the Lord 
Treasurer well acquainted with 
her character, and he was well 
aware that this most autocratic 
of sovereigns knew exactly 
when to seem to bow to the 
popular will. She could storm 
furiously enough when storm- 
ing did no particular harm, but 
it was seldom her way to rage 
in the face of a popular clam- 
our. He had watched this 
method of hers succeed again 
and again in her dealings with 
the Commons. Those pester- 
ing Commons were, in the old 
days, for ever prating to her of 
matriage and the fixing of the 
succession, and her replies to 
them had been haughty and 
defiant. Yet she had always 
seemed aware of the exact 
point at which the feelings of 
the Commons became strung up 
to a dangerous pitch, and then 
she would surprise them by 


coming along with some 
gracious concession which, 
when looked into, rarely 


amounted to much. Then the 
House preened itself on a vic- 
tory that was nothing of the 
kind, and turned to the com- 
position of messages of abject 
devotion, while a few men like 
the Wentworths, who under- 
stood what was really happen- 
ing, found themselves crying 
in the wilderness. Just so, 


The downfall of Tarleton the 
jester, however, left Tarleton 
the popular comedian still on 
his pedestal. Outside the court 
there still waited for him an 
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pondered the Lord Treasurer, 
would it turn out now. The 
queen would get her own way 
in the end, when the popular 
feeling had died down. She 
always did. Meanwhile the 
young courtiers might clap 
their silly hands and shout 
themselves hoarse—he did not 
envy Tarleton his ovation. 
The Lord Treasurer was a 
busy man of affairs with neither 
time nor taste for buffoons, 
but he was a little fond of the 
queen’s flat-nosed clown, and 
resolved that he would put in 
a word with the queen later 
on Tarleton’s behalf. He did 
not suppose that it would 
have much effect, for the man 
had wounded the queen’s pride 
in the most unnecessary and 
senseless way, and his punish- 
ment would not be any the 
lighter for having been deferred 
during this long clamour of 
applause. 

The Lord Treasurer was 
right. The kindly words he 
spoke afterwards in extenua- 
tion of ‘arleton’s behaviour 
were coldly received, and next 
morning Dick was sought out by 
Master Edmund Tilney, who 
told him that he was never 
again to appear at the court. 

Once more a court jester 
had overstepped the limits of 
his privilege and had fallen. 


audience that was easier to 
please than the queen had ever 
been except in her happiest 
moods. ‘Tarleton saw no 
reason to lament for long his 
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breach with the court, especi- 
ally as he continued to be one 
of the Queen’s Company of 
Players. His tirade against 
Dudley soon appeared to him 
to have brought no very terrible 
consequences in its train. 

Sitting in his favourite 
tavern at Shoreditch, with his 
flagon of wine before him and 
two of his intimates for com- 
pany, Dick told them con- 
fidentially that he was not 
heart-broken at having lost the 
jestership. A man who was 
accustomed to performing in a 
theatre, he said, found it dull 
work to do his tricks for the 
amusement of one woman, even 
when that woman chanced to 
be the Queen of England. Yet 
he was glad to have been court 
jester, he told them, for it was 
an ambition he had long ago 
set before him. Every man 
should aim at reaching the 
top of his profession, for even 
if he afterwards fell again there 
was much solace to be had from 
the reflection that he had once 
climbed there. 

“In all that a man does, let 
him aim at the fairest,” he 
pronounced, wagging his head 
with impressive solemnity. 

One of his companions 
laughed tipsily. “1 would aim 
at getting the fairest dinner 
in London, an I knew how to 
go about it,” he said. 

*“Basy enough, Ned, you 
must aim to dine with my Lord 
Mayor,” Dick retorted. 

“TI know not the Lord 
Mayor,” his friend hiccoughed. 

_“Nor I, Ned, but I'll engage 
to dine with him to-morrow.” 

Dick, as he made the promise, 


produced a pipe and filled it 
with tobacco. His fuddleq 
companions leaned heavily on 
the table and watched with 
gaping incredulity as the smoke 
began to ascend. The sight 
was one they had never seen 
before, and Dick watched them 
with huge enjoyment as he 
inhaled the smoke and blew it 
out through his nose. He 
could find nothing pleasant in 
the taste of this new weed, but 
he had taken it up because it 
was fashionable. The others 
fixed him with the solemn 
stares of drunken men, and 
clearly did not at first believe 
what they saw. Then, with 
a cry of “ Fire!” one of them 
dashed a cup of wine into his 
face. 

Dick emerged spluttering and 
with his pipe extinguished. 
“Make no more stir, the fire is 
quenched,” he begged them as 
he wiped the runnels of wine 
away from his grinning face, 
“If the sheriff come, it will 
turn to a fine, as the custom is.” 

“ Fie, what a stink it makes ! 
I am almost poisoned,” one of 
his companions grumbled. 

“Tf it offend, let us every 
one take a little of the smell, 
and then it will quickly go,” 
Dick suggested, and he relit 
the pipe, took a puff or two, 
and passed it on to one of the 
others. This one drew on it 
strenuously for a few minutes, 
expelling clouds of smoke, then 
threw the pipe down on the 
table, and rising, made un- 
steadily for the inn door. 

Dick watched him with 
amusement. “’Tis your turn 
now, Tom,” he said cheerfully, 
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put the other man was already 


pusy with the pipe. More 
drunk than his friend, this one 
took only a dozen puffs and 
then staggered to his feet and 
followed the first. Dick lay 
back in his settle and laughed 
aloud. He only ceased to 
laugh when he realised that his 
friends were not coming back 
and that he was left to pay 
the reckoning. 

“Cheated, i’ faith, by this 
deceitful tobacco!” he maut- 
tered. 

He pulled the coins out of 
the big wallet that hung level 
with the hem of his doublet 
and clapped the innkeeper on 
the back as he paid them down. 
It was plain that he did not 
care a Straw. 

“Til luck for thee, Master 
Tarleton,” grinned the host as 
he took the money. 

* Look ’ee, host, never smoke 
tobacco, on your life, lest ’ee 
be served as I’ve been,” Dick 
answered. ‘‘ But as for me, I 
care not. To-morrow I shall 
eat the best dinner in town, 
and at my Lord Mayor’s cost.” 
Then, as he was about to leave 
the tavern, he laid his hand on 
the host’s arm and said, very 
earnestly — 

“Tn all that a man does, let 
him aim at the fairest.” 

The innkeeper had not been 
present when he had said this 
previously, but nothing would 
have hindered Dick from re- 
peating it. ‘“‘ Should a man be 
niggardly and hoard up the 
gems of his own wit? ”’ he hic- 
coughed, as he went unsteadily 
into the street. The sharp air 
80on cleared his brain. 
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Meanwhile there remained to 
be settled the matter of the 
Lord Mayor and his dinner. 
For some time Dick wandered 
the streets in thought, and the 
line his thoughts took was 
this: Suppose (he said to 
himself) that a man, such as 
Dick Tarleton, were to enter 
an action against the Lord 
Mayor. Then the Lord Mayor, 
being told of it, would send for 
Master Tarleton to ask him 
why he had done such a thing. 
Master Tarleton, with a show 
of surprise, would ask whether 
the Lord Mayor had not also 
entered an action against him ? 
This, of course, the Lord Mayor 
would deny, whereupon Master 
Tarleton would ask his pardon 
and would fly into a great 
rage against the man who, he 
said, had told him so. Was it 
not reasonable to suppose, if 
Tarleton were careful to pay 
his visit at dinner-time, that 
the Lord Mayor would then 
ask him to stay and dine, to 
cool his rage and to celebrate 
the happy outcome of their 
misunderstanding ? 

Tarleton had calculated well, 
for it was just so that things 
fell out. He dined with the 
Lord Mayor, and presently all 
London heard the story. It 
was told that evening at the 
palace of Greenwich, where 
Queen Elizabeth relaxed into a 
smile, but the Earl of Leicester 
shrugged and frowned, and 
turned his back on the teller 
of the anecdote. 

As for Dick, he left London 
to laugh, and set off next day 
with the Queen’s Company 
for another tour of the country 
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towns. ‘They played their way 
through Essex and down into 
Kent, and all through those 
days Dick drank and squan- 
dered money in other ways 
morerecklessly than ever before. 
At times he was something less 
than sober when he came on 
the stage. The queen had cast 
him off, and although he cared 
little for the loss of his place 
at court he began to entertain 
a notion that he had been 
dealt with unjustly. Kate, his 
wife, had left him now for good 
and all; he could well spare 
her, but it grieved him to have 
to leave his little son, Philip, 
in the care of a neighbour at 
Shoreditch. 

From day to day, as the 
company travelled on, Dick 
drank more, and with every 
pot his sense of ill-usage in- 
creased. A year before, when 
the ship on which he and 
Kate were travelling had been 
in difficulties in a storm off 
Southampton, the order was 
given to the passengers to 
throw overboard the heaviest 
property they could spare. 
Dick had announced loudly 
his intention of throwing Kate 
into the sea, declaring that she 
was the heaviest of his posses- 
sions and the one he could 
spare most easily. The pas- 
sengers laughed, but they grew 
grave when Dick showed every 
intention of carrying out his 
design, and his wife was rescued 
from his clutch by force. Of 
course it had been a joke, but 
a joke with a spice of bitter- 
ness in it, as he acknowledged 
to himself. He would gladly 
have been rid of her. Kate had 


never forgiven him for that 
affair. Now, when both the 
women whose man he had been 
—the queen and the wife—had 
turned their backs on him, 
Dick consigned them to damna- 
tion and threw off all restraint, 

The actors of the Queen’s 
Company shook their heads 
over Tarleton and left him to 
soak alone. They were ready 
to allow themselves and him 
a reasonable licence on these 
tours, but the Queen’s Players 
had a reputation above that 
of other companies of players, 
and it seemed to them that 
Tarleton was dragging that 
reputation through the mud. 
It was distressing that a Groom 
of the Chamber should souse 
and tipple, and otherwise make 
an exhibition of himself, in 
company with the lowest of 
country louts. At one place 
where they stayed he had 
even lured a country wench 
to church with promises of 
malriage, and then had run 
away from before the very 
altar when the service was 
already begun. The story went 
quickly abroad, and so angered 
the townsfolk that the Queen’s 
Players found themselves 
obliged to cut short their stay 
and to leave the town with 
undignified haste. Such a de- 
parture, they felt, was not 
only a disgrace to themselves, 
but also to the Queen’s Majesty. 
For the queen’s men were used 
to receiving extremely respect- 
ful treatment in the towns they 
visited, and indeed this respect 
had once or twice been carried 
to embarrassing extremes. On 
one occasion, when a country 
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audience had greeted Dick’s 
first appearance on the stage 
with roars of laughter, a hum- 
ourless local justice had risen 
and shouted himself purple in 
protest. Finding that his voice 
could not prevail against the 
uproar, he had left his place 
and gone about belabouring 
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the bare heads of the audience 
with his stick. When some 
quiet had been restored, he 
declared wrathfully that he 
had taken this strong action 
because they, “being but 
farmers and poor country hinds, 
did presume to laugh at the 
queen’s men.” 


VI. 


It was when the players 
reached Sandwich that Dick 
discovered he had not enough 
money in his purse to take 
him home to London. He 
appealed to his fellow actors, 
but they all alike shook their 
heads. Either they could not 
or they would not lend him 
money. Dick, however, merely 
grinned at them and shrugged 
his shoulders. He told his 
boy servant, to that youth’s 
great astonishment, that he 
meant to leave the poor inn 
where he was lodged and to 
take up his quarters at the 
most expensive tavern Sand- 
wich could boast. When the 
youth asked how he meant to 
pay for this, Dick wagged a re- 
proving finger at him and told 
him the matter of payment was 
not likely to trouble them when 
the time came for going home. 

Dick demanded and received 
the best guest-room at the 
tavern to which they went. 
For two days he lived expen- 
sively, ordering choice food and 
wine and giving himself the 
airs of a nobleman. When a 
party of travellers from France 
atrived late on the second 
evening he complained imperi- 
ously that their arrival had 


wakened him out of his first 
sleep. The host was profuse 
in his apologies. It began to 
be said in the tavern that the 
Short squat-nosed guest was a 
high official of her Majesty’s 
court, travelling abroad on a 
secret mission. 

When Dick’s boy, who had 
heard these whisperings in the 
servants’ quarters below, re- 
ported them upstairs, his master 
grinned with pleasure. 

*T can play other parts than 
a fool’s when I will, boy,” he 
said complacently. 

“ Be that as it may, thou’rt 
paid to act the clown, but for 
acting the gentleman thou thy- 
self must pay. What wilt 
thou do when the reckoning 
comes ? ” the boy asked pertly. 

Dick cursed good-naturedly 
at the youngster for his impu- 
dence, and then became con- 
fidential. ‘As to that, boy, 
thou shalt see. I have a plan 
that I think cannot fail, but 
I shall want thy help. Go 
below now among the servants 
and fall into talk with them. 
Then thou shalt begin to 
grumble of me, saying I nag 
at thee without ceasing, and 
that thou’lt never in thy life 
serve a Jesuit again.” 
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“A Jesuit?” the boy ex- 
claimed in a tone of horror. 

“ Ay, that is the part for 
thee to play. See thou play 
it well, and I’ll make it worth 
thy while. Thou hast had 
many a harder part on the 
stage.” As Tarleton said, the 
boy was already an actor of 
some experience, for, like all 
the actors’ boy servants, he 
performed female parts in the 
company’s plays. 

The youth went downstairs 
to the kitchen, where, as dinner 
was over, the men and maids 


were loitering over their tasks, 


laughing and chattering. The 


big room seemed hot and full ° 


of people, and the smell of 
roasted meat still hung in the 
air. The boy, disregarded at 
first, perched himself on a corner 
of the long table and sat with 
folded arms, tracing patterns 
with his toe in the sawdust on 
the floor and listening to frag- 
ments of the gossip around 
him. Presently a girl came up 
and coyly held towards him 
a pewter tankard of ale. 

“ Will you drink, master? ” 
she said with an engaging 
smile. 

“That will I, wench,” he 
answered in his most manly 
style, and held the tankard 
out before him appraisingly. 
“Come, sit beside me here and 
share with me.” 

The maiden accepted his 
invitation, and, springing on 
to the table edge, sat swinging 
her feet and looking sideways 
at him under her lashes. 

“Will your master stay long 
here ? ” she asked. 
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The boy, considering hig 
reply, looked first down into 
the brown depths of the tap- 
kard, then upward at the row 
of hams hanging from a black. 
ened beam immediately over 
his head. ‘Nay, wench, I 
know not, nor care not,” said 
he. “Till not stay, that’s 
certain. Lord, lord, what a 
scold master do I serve! Ag 
I am an honest boy, I’ll leave 
him in the lurch and shift for 
myself. Here’s ado about pen- 
ance and mortification ! ” 

While saying this, he was 
aware that the chatter in his 
neighbourhood had faded away, 
and that several pairs of ears 
were listening to his words. 

“Penance? Mortification?” 
one of the men repeated, looking 
curiously at him. 

“And kneeling to images, 
and telling of beads—’tis no 
service for an honest boy 
withal,” the boy said darkly, 
and then he turned towards 
the girl beside him and changed 
the talk. His actor’s instinct 
warned him not to overdo the 
part. Out of the corner of his 
eye, however, he saw with 
satisfaction that the others 
had drawn away from him 
and were whispering together 
at the far end of the kitchen. 

He drained his tankard and 
slipped quietly away to Tarle- 
ton, eager to report on his 
performance and to see what 
was going to happen next. 
Downstairs, in the meantime, 
the air became full of sinister 
whisperings. The boy’s words 
had been reported to the master 
of the house, and already a 
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messenger had gone scampering 
off to fetch the constable. 
The host was aghast at the 
thought that at that moment 
his house harboured a Jesuit, 
and that he himself stood in 
peril both of his fortune and 
his freedom. For the Act 
against Jesuits and seminary 
priests which Parliament had 
passed the year before (1585) 
declared that any subject of 
the queen who gave shelter to 
a priest or Jesuit should be 
fined and imprisoned at her 
Majesty’s pleasure. He poured 
out his misgivings and pro- 
tested his innocence to the 
constable when he arrived. The 
constable calmed his anxiety 
and assured him that if the 
visitor should be what they 
suspected, both of them would 
receive a handsome reward. 
Together they went upstairs 
to Tarleton’s door and the 
constable peeped through the 
keyhole. He straightened him- 
self after a few seconds and 
beckoned to the innkeeper, who, 
taking a view in his turn, saw 
his guest kneeling before a row 
of crosses. 

The two amateur spies looked 
at each other and nodded. 
Then the constable opened the 
door. Tarleton jumped up 
from his knees and faced them, 
but the intruders, without con- 
descending to discuss matters, 
seized an arm each and hustled 
him out of the room. The 
reckoning was forgotten ; every- 
thing was forgotten except that 
the recusant must be carried 
off to London and given over 
to the authorities immediately. 
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Not for years had there been 
such excitement at the tavern, 
The host, in a frenzy of self- 
importance, insisted on accom- 
panying the constable and the 
prisoner up to London. A 
Jesuit caught red-handed at 
his popish practices meant 
honour and a reward for his 
captor, the constable had said. 
When the prisoner’s boy thrust 
himself on the party and de- 
manded to be taken too, nobody 
thought it worth while to 
oppose him. 

Arrived in London, they hur- 
ried their prisoner into the 
presence of Recorder Fleet- 
wood, but the Recorder did not 
allow them to proceed far with 
their account of the capture, 
Fleetwood knew Tarleton well, 
and he was not long in making 
their error clear to the men 
from Sandwich. When they 
began to stammer out ex- 
postulations and to mumble 
of reward, the Recorder let 
loose upon them such a flood 
of biting sarcasm that they 
were glad to slink out of his 
presence. 

** And now, Master Tarleton, 
what is the truth in all this ? ” 
Fleetwood asked amiably when 
he was rid of them. By his 
manner he showed that he was 
ready to be told an amusing 
story, and Dick was not un- 
willing to provide it. He had 
lived luxuriously for two days, 
and now had been conveyed 
home to London, and the only 
price he need pay for it all was 
to tell the Recorder a story. 

The record of the adventure 
at Sandwich omits to tell us 
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the name of the boy who took 
part in it. One would like to 
know whether it was the stage- 
struck ’prentice, Robert Armin, 
whom for some years now Dick 
had taken under his wing. 
When Dick ceased to be host 
of the Saba Tavern and retired 
to live on the upper floor, the 
lower one was occupied by his 
successor, a man named Charles. 
The new host was in debt to 
Armin’s master, a goldsmith, 
when he took over the tavern, 
and from time to time the gold- 
smith sent his ’prentice to 
Gracechurch Street to collect 
instalments of the debt. They 
were not always paid, for busi- 
ness at the Saba had dropped 
off sadly when it was known 
that the irresistible Tarleton 
was no longer there to amuse 
the customers. 

“Thy master must bear with 
me,” Charles would say fret- 
fully to the messenger, and 
would send him home empty- 
handed. Once Robert, for 
answer, took a chalk and wrote 
a little verse on the wainscot— 


**O world, why wilt thou lie ? 
Is this Charles the Great ? That 
I deny. 
Indeed, Charles the Great before, 
But now Charles the less, being 
poor.” 


After the boy had gone, 
Tarleton chanced to pass 
through, and, noticing the lines, 
read them and smiled when the 
host told him how they came 
to be there. Once or twice 


Dick had met the boy as he 
went in and out; he had liked 
his looks and the way in which 


he answered questions. Now 
the verse on the wainscot cop- 
firmed his impression that he 
had found a kindred spirit; 
the lines were just such as he 
himself delighted to compose 
in earlier days. He chalked 
beside the boy’s verse the 
following lines :-— 


** A wag thou art, none can prevent 

thee ; 

And thy desert shall content thee, 

Let me divine. As I am, 

So in time thou’lt be the same. 

My adopted son therefore be, 

To enjoy my clown’s suit after 
me.” 


It was a true prophecy, for 
Robert the ’prentice, although 
he never became a private 
jester, was destined to wear the 
clown’s suit on the stage, and 
to wear it in greater comedies 
than Tarleton himself ever 
knew. To most boys there 
comes at some time the casual 
word which first fires ambition, 
and for the goldsmith’s ’pren- 
tice it was those few lines of 
doggerel chalked on the tavern 
wall. From that time he went 
to the great comedian’s per- 
formances whenever he could, 
and secretly in his room prac- 
tised understudying Tarleton 
until, by the year 1600, it 
could be written of him that 
“ private practice brought him 
to present playing, and (he) 
at this hour performs the same, 
where, at the Globe on the 
Bank’s Side, men may s8¢eé 
him.”’ 

The boy who ran errands 
for a goldsmith in the day- 
time and who acted the clown 
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before his glass at night, lived 
to have his hour of triumph, 
but Tarleton, who had be- 
friended him, did not live to 
see it. Armin was for a time 
employed by Lord Chandos, 
perhaps in the company of 
players under that nobleman’s 
protection. When the cele- 
brated actor, Will Kemp—he 
who danced to Norwich—left 
Shakespeare’s company early 
in 1599, Armin took his place 
as the actor of the fool’s part 
in the plays. He was Touch- 
stone, Launcelot, Dogberry, 
Feste, or whatever the occasion 
required, during a space of five 
years and perhaps longer. The 
portrait of him in his clown’s 
dress that has survived on the 
title-page of his ‘ History of 
the Two Maids of More-Clacke ’ 
shows a middle-aged man with 
a trim pointed beard and in- 
telligent humorous eyes. He 
wears the ‘ petticoat’ that was 
usually regarded as the uniform 
of the natural fool, and a long 
purse hangs from his girdle. 

On his return from the tour 
of the provinces Tarleton, free 
from his former duties at the 
court, turned once more to his 
old practice of fencing, and 
was at last awarded the degree 
of Master of Fence for which 
he had worked in the old days 
before his triumphs. Through 
the winter he was playing again 
in the tavern yards, and his 
old popularity showed no sign 
of wane. So another summer 
of provincial touring, and an- 
other winter of acting in 
London, came and passed by. 
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In the yard of the Belle 
Savage on Ludgate Hill, Dick 
one evening sang a ballad 
having about it a tinge of 
melancholy unusual with him. 
The hearers gave it the name 
of Tarleton’s Recantation, and 
it was long remembered by 
his hosts of admirers as the 
last ballad he ever sang on a 
London stage. During the 
summer in which the Armada 
was defeated, Tarleton lived 
quietly at Shoreditch, but al- 
most before the bells had done 
ringing for the deliverance from 
the power of Spain, London 
heard that its darling comic 
actor was dead. 

They buried him near his 
predecessor, Will Somers, in 
St Leonard’s Churchyard at 
Shoreditch on 3rd September 
1588. The city was for long 
faithful to his memory. Two 
books, called ‘The Jests of 
Tarleton’ and ‘News out of 
Purgatory,’ were soon after- 
wards published under his 
name, although he wrote neither 
of them. Many of the taverns 
displayed Tarleton’s head on 
their signboards, and it is said 
that one such remained at 
Shoreditch as late as 1798. 
Sir Richard Baker, in his 
‘Chronicle of England,’ de- 
clared that as an actor of the 
clown’s part on the stage, 
Tarleton “ never had his match, 
never will have”; and Sir 
Richard wrote the words some 
eighty-six years after Tarleton 
died. They would have been 
a high tribute even on the day 
of his funeral. 
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TASHIGOMBA was a monastery 
in far-away Eastern Tibet. The 
monks of Tashigomba were 
yellow Lamas: very high 
churchmen indeed, and so 
strictly celibate that a nasty 
end in a dungeon awaited the 
Lama who broke the eleventh 
commandment. Down their 
flat yellow noses they looked 
at the Lamas of Pemba Monas- 
tery across the valley of willows 
and poplars. For Pemba was 
@ monastery of red Lamas of a 
lower order, with the red faces 
of vulgar bucolics. 

Yet all was not well with 
Tashigomba Monastery. Wong, 
the Abbot, at whom the highest 
in the land put out the tongue 
of respect, had made a distress- 
ing discovery that his feet were 
of clay: albeit of yellow clay. 
All the charms, the spells and 
incantations known to the Min- 
istry had failed lamentably to 
relieve the twinges of lumbago 
which disturbed his saintly 
meditations. 

Wun Fang Kaji, a local 
baron, arrived one fine morning 
with a hundred yaks loaded 
with barley. This was his 
annual contribution of tithe to 
the Tashigomba Monastery. In 
return for this the Abbot gave 
him a cup of tea, a blessing and 
@ reminder that tithe punctu- 
ally delivered next year would 


I, 


again act as a charm against 
the wolves, which otherwise 
would certainly devour his 
youngest son, Katso Kaji, the 
apple of his baronial eye. 

After the tea-party Wun 
Fang Kaji got up to go. Twice 
did the Abbot Wong struggle 
to rise from his cushions by 
the tea-cups. With a groan he 
sank back and gave it up. 

* Ah!” said Wun Fang Kaiji, 
“your Holiness is seized by 
the demon who attacked me 
two years ago and held me 
painfully to my couch. One 
day a white man came, with 
black hairs all over his jaw, 
to camp on my land and shoot 
the wild sheep of the curling 
horns that abound in the moun- 
tains above my villages. In 
return for some help which I 
gave him he told me the secret 
of how to drive the demon from 
my bones. And lo! within a 
month the demon was gone. 
Now? Aha! I leap from my 
bed like a boy.” 

“Where is the white man, 
Wun Fang ?”’ 

“Two years ago he returned 
to his home. I know not his 
name nor his country.” 

“Can you recall the white 
man’s secret ? ” 

Then the baron, Wun Fang 
Kaji, had a brain wave. 

“He told me, Reverend 
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Abbot, on no account to part 
with the secret before obtaining 
a promise of a favour in 
return. Otherwise the demon 
would devour us both even 
before the next full moon.” 

“ Quite so, Wun Fang, quite 
so. Stay and have another cup 
of tea. It is almost too late 


for you to start homeward. 


to-day. The guest chambers 
and the stockpots of our humble 
monastery are at your service 
for the night. In the morning 
before you start we can discuss 
the white man’s secret.” 

Never before had Wun Fang 
Kaji been guest of honour in 
the Tashigomba Lamasery. 
Courteous Lamas waited on 
him. Smiling Lamas attended 
to all his needs. He fed like a 
fighting cock and slept in a 
warm room between sumptuous 
cushions and silken coverlets. 
In the morning tea was brought 
to him by a smiling novice, a 
boy Lama remarkably like his 
son Katso Kaji. 

“How do you like being a 
Lama, my lad ? ” 

“Very much, your honour. 
The holy Abbot is kind to us.” 

“How came you to the 
monastery so young ? ” 

“My father and the holy 
Abbot are friends. I was taken 
in two years ago.” 

Wun Fang’s great ambition 
was for one of his boys to enter 
the priesthood. He had ap- 
proached the Abbot of Pemba 
with promising results. To-day 
his ambition soared higher. 

He was ushered into the 
presence. The Abbot, courteous 
and bland, conversed for an 
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hour, oblivious of the white 
man’s affair. Wun Fang made 
& move. 

“Pray be seated. Pardon 
me. I had almost forgotten 
the matter of the demon and 
his secret. I can render you 
a service. I will remit five 
yaks’ loads of your tithe in 
perpetuity. That will make 
ninety-five loads instead of one 
hundred every year as usual.” 

“A kind thought, noble 
Abbot. But no favour. What 
matter five loads to me? I 
have land and crops in abund- 
ance. Is it not rather for me 
to express a desire and for you 
to promise its fulfilment? My 
youngest son, sixteen years old, 
would do well to enter the 
priesthood in this Monastery of 
Tashigomba. Could you pro- 
mise me that ? ” 

“Yes. I agree. I will take 
your son, Katso Kaji, into the 
brotherhood of celibate Lamas 
in this monastery.” 

Wun Fang then revealed his 
secret. ‘‘ Five marches from 
my home,” he said, “‘ in a deso- 
late country is a lake called 
Kalatso. At the far end is a 
little stream running to the 
lake. The white man made 
his camp near a spring which 
is the source of the stream, and 
he discovered its magic. ‘Go 
to that spring,’ he said to me, 
‘ dig a hole near it, and let the 
water from the spring run into 
the hole and fill it before it 
flows again between its banks. 
In the days when the barley 
is ripening go to the hole, take 
off all your clothes and sit in 
the hole with the water up to 
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your chin while the sun is 
warm. Do this for twenty 
days. The demon will then be 
drowned and you will find 
comfort.’ 

“Once, Reverend Abbot, 
when I was a boy I fell into a 
pool. The discomfort was a 
lesson to me. Never again had 
I been so foolish as to put any 
part of my body into water. 
The white man’s suggestion 
filed me with contempt. I 
refused his counsel. But one 
night, when the barley was 
turning yellow in the light of 
the harvest moon, my wife had 
a dream in which she saw me 
dancing with joy in a pool of 
water. No peace did she give 
me till I promised to ride out 
and have a look at the stream. 

“I approached the spring. 
Behold! A wisp of magic aris- 
ing from it! From a distance 
and for long I watched in 
amazement. The magic con- 
tinued to rise and mingle with 
the air. I approached with 
caution and put my hand in 
the water. With a yell I 
snatched it away! The water 
was warm! It brought heat 
to my hand ! 

“I ordered men to dig the 
hole; others to build a hut 
beside it. With my wife and 
children I went to live in the 
hut for a month. When all 
was ready 1 stepped into the 
pool. With a shout of rage I 
leapt from the water. It was 
terribly hot! I was burned. 
‘A curse on the-white man and 
all his doings,’ said I. ‘The 
white man’s magic is good,’ 


said my wife. ‘ Never since 
the days of your youth have 
I seen you leap with such 
energy. Dig another hole, Wun 
Fang, a little farther away, and 
the water will comfort you.’ 

“ The woman was right. The 
water in the second hole was 
pleasing. Sweat trickled down 
my face as I sat in the pool, 
day after day, in the warmth 
of the summer sun. The wild 
sheep of the curling horns 
whistled and piped in the moun- 
tain crags above me, and grazed 
by the lake at sunset. I would 
go after them with my jingal. 

“My wife smiled. 

“*It is ten years, Wun 
Fang, since you last did that,’ 
she said.” 


The courtyard walls of 
Tashigomba Monastery were 
mellow and inclined to crumble. 
Lamas were often at work on 
repairs. 

One fine summer morning a 
ladder could be seen against the 
wall of an outer courtyard. 
Mounting the ladder to repair 
the wall was a tall young 
Lama with a mortarboard and 
trowel. 

From the top of the wall he 
could see away across the 
plain the outline of mountains 
against the sky. He knew those 
mountains. His home was 
there. Two years ago he was 
living there happily with his 
father, mother and brothers. 
Now he was a budding Bud- 
dhist Lama of two years’ stand- 
ing. He could read and write 
and reel off pages of the 
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Buddhist scriptures. Soon he 
would be examined by Wong, 
the Abbot. If he passed his 
exam. he would blossom into a 
full-fledged Lama, with yellow 
robes, his own prayer - wheel 
and all the amenities of priest- 
hood. He had asked permis- 
sion to visit his home, but the 
rules of the Lamasery forbade 
that. To-day he felt homesick 
as he looked at the blue 
mountains from the top of the 
wall. From a cluster of willows 
in a field outside came a 
sound of singing. It was a 
pretty voice—a girl’s voice. He 
knew the song, too. He had 
sung it often with his sister 
over yonder in the blue moun- 
tains. 

He joined in the song. 

The voice stopped abruptly. 
From under the _ willows 
emerged a girl. The novice, 
mindful of his vows and the 
dungeons he had been shown to 
encourage him to keep them, 
took no notice. 

‘ce Ahem ! > 

Frowning at his trowel, he 
concentrated on his work. 

“Ahem! I see a monkey 
sitting on a wall, Tra-a-la la,”’ 
sang the voice. 

If his sister Tai had said 
that he would have pulled her 
hair. He turned to look at 
her. The trowel dropped out 
of his hand and fell into the 
field. Never had he imagined 
a girl could be so lovely! She 
was tall. She had pink-and- 
white cheeks, large round eyes 
and lots of black hair. Oh, 
she was pretty! Poor novice, 
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Katso Kaji, fell to her first 
smile, 

“ Catch,” she said, throwing 
up the trowel. He missed it. 
He missed it four times. Then 
the girl paused. 

“ What's your 
monkey ? ” 

“ Katso Kaji, and don’t be 
rude. If you were my sister I 
should beat you for that.” 

** How many sisters have you 
got?” 

ce One.,”’ 

“Do you like girls ? ” 

“Yes. Pretty ones.” 

“* Ahem ! ” 

“Please go away. Quick! 
The Abbot is coming across the 
yard. I am not allowed to talk 
to women ! ”’ 

Twirling his prayer - wheel 
with holy rapture the Abbot 
passed below the ladder without 
looking up at the novice. 

Next morning Katso Kaiji 
was up the ladder hard at 
work, Again the song in the 
willows. Again they talked, 
and the next morning also, and 
the morning after. By then he 
was near the end of the wall. 

“T shall finish this job to- 
day,” he said. ‘ To-night, 
when it is quite dark, will you 
come here again ? ” 

ce Yes.”’ 

In the shadow of the willow 
trees that night a tall lad was 
waiting for her. This time the 
ladder was against the wall on 
the outside of the monastery. 
Next night the same thing 
happened. This time he lifted 
the ladder down from the wall, 
carried it to the willow planta- 
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tion and hid it in the branches. 
The girl arrived. He took her 
in his arms and gave her a 
bear’s hug. She did not mind 
a bit. 

They set off in the dark 
at a steady run and came 
to a road along which they 
walked for a mile to a wood 
very dark and lonely. In 
the middle of the wood, tied 
to trees, were three beautiful 
mules. One was loaded with 
bulging sacks. The others had 
saddles, and saddle-bags also 
bulging. Opening a saddle- 
bag the girl took out a bundle 
and handed to Katso Kaji a 
cloak and hood worn by red 
Lamas. He put them on. 
Leading the mules back to the 
road, they mounted and rode 
away. For hours they ambled 
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along through the night, far 
across the plain towards the 
mountains. Dawn found them 
in a wild and desolate coun 
where herds of wild sheep with 
curling horns live unmolested, 
Here they halted till dark, 
grazed the mules, cooked rice 
and kept a sharp look-out, 
For a week they travelled 
through the long nights and 
hid all day. Then for many 
weeks they journeyed by day 
and slept at night; always 
going westward. The girl had 
money and plenty of pluck. 
She was a daughter of the 
Abbot of Pemba Monastery, 
A naughty abbot who should 
have been celibate. But red 
Lamas are like that in Tibet; 
and the world goes merrily 
round. 


II, 


The thermometer registered 
102 degrees. Not a bad effort 
for a north verandah in Guru- 
mabad at breakfast-time even 
in May. A large camel arrived 
shuffling his pads in the dusty 
path and jingling the bells on 
his neck. On each side of a 
pendulous nose a brown eye 
glared contemptuously through 
a veil of lashes into mine, which 
were on each side of an up- 
lifted coffee-cup. Astride the 
camel, far above the earth, sat 
a gaunt and bearded sowar, 
son of the Sands of Sind. 
From a leather satchel he 
pulled a long yellow envelope 
holding a long white letter. I 
signed and returned the yellow 


envelope, and, while the jing- 
ling bells receded down an 
avenue of mango trees, I read: 

“You will proceed as soon 
as possible to Phari Jong for 
duty as transport officer. 
Baggage on field service scale 
with tentage should be taken.” 

Phari Jong is in Tibet many 
thousands of cold feet above the 
level of the sea. For once in a 
way, ‘“‘as soon as possible” 
had a mellow sound. 

There is a tiny state with 
Rajah complete tucked away 
between Nepal and Bhutan. 
It is called Sikkim. As the 
Polish corridor is to the Baltic 
Sea so is Sikkim to Tibet: 
India’s corridor to Lhassa and 
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the Sanpo valley. Five days 
after the camel’s visit I was 
through the corridor, up over 
the snow-clad rocks of the 
Jelap-la Pass and down the 
other side into the silence and 
gloom of immense jungles of 
fir trees. Kit, tentage, cook- 
pots and food for ten days 
followed me on three stalwart 
mules tended by muleteer Alum 
Beg, a Hazara from the North- 
West Frontier, thin, hard as 
nails and cheerful withal. Be- 
hind him plodded little Jan 
Sing, cook and factotum to my 
personal needs. A _ pathetic 
little person; one of the few 
remaining Lepchas—an_ erst- 
while tribe of Mongolian stock 
elbowed out of existence by 
malignant malaria, malignant 
neighbours and the evil of 
inter-marriage in a small com- 
munity. 

We entered a gorge. Cliffs 
closed in on both sides. The 
jungle grew denser. Then sud- 
denly round a bend a great 
stone wall confronted us, 
stretching from cliff to cliff. 
Castellated battlements threat- 
ened our approach. Silent 
and relentless is the frontier 
of Tibet. In the wall was an 
arch, and in the arch a heavy 
gate. It was open. We passed 
through into Tibet, the land 
of mystery. Hey presto! an 
English villa! Built of stone. 
Garnished with chimney pots, 
glass windows, garden railings 
and a verandah where a kitchen 
clock ticked on the wall, hands 
pointing to 12.45 p.m., the cor- 
rect time. From an easy-chair 
in the verandah extended a 
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pair of legs, masculine, crossed, 
wearing brown field-boots and 
breeches of Bond Street ele- 
gance. Merging into the up- 
holstery of the chair was a 
tweed coat. On top of the 
coat was a head of brown hair. 

I coughed discreetly. 

Head, coat, breeches and 
boots assumed a vertical posi- 
tion. Their owner was a cap- 
tain of an English cavalry 
regiment. He was sitting there 
at the receipt of custom as a 
Commissioner of the Chinese 
Customs Service, charged with 
the duty of sending once a 
year to Peking a comprehensive 
list of the shipping which 
passed his way. 

** And you are going to Phari 
to join the troops ? ” 

“Yes,” I said, ‘and hope 
to make Chumbi to-night, 
Gautza to-morrow, Dochen 
next day, and roll up in Phari 
Jong on the fourth day.” 

“Where is your escort ? ” 

“T am myself my own 
escort.” 

He looked surprised. ‘‘ News 
came in to-day that warriors 
from the province of Kham 
are marching to Phari with 
the cheerful idea of making 
mincemeat of our troops and 
retaking the Jong. Keep your 
eye open for these amiable 
gentry on your road or in camp 
at night. Give them lots of 
room. That little revolver of 
yours is not much good. Too 
small. You want something 
with stopping power. Take 
this one,” he said, handing me 
a fine automatic pistol like a 
young cannon, a spare maga- 
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zine and box of cartridges. No; 
he would take no refusal. “ It 
is a spare one. I have another 
like it,” he said, pressing it on 
me with kindly concern and a 
touch of authority a8 my senior 
officer. 

From Chumbi the _ track 
climbs many zigzags up and 
up far above tree level to 
emerge on the roof of the world, 
a vast undulating plateau 
wrapped in snow, solitude and 
silence through the long winter ; 
but in summer, short and sweet, 
strewn with a carpet of luscious 
green bespangled with meadow 
flowers and broidered with 
primulas on the banks of little 
brooks babbling watery tunes 
to accompany the song of 
hefty yokels and the tinkle of 
cattle bells. 

Now the summer was coming. 
But the rumour of war was in 
the air. Not a man nor beast 
did we see for two days and 
nights in the great expanse of 
open treeless country. 

On the third day a track 
from the east joined our path, 
down which would come the 
warriors of Kham. A still 
small voice whispered, “ Tempt 
not Providence by camping at 
Dochen to-night.” I called a 
halt. Accompanied by a sense 
of caution, I went forward 
to investigate. A convenient 
valley led off to a flank away 
from the path. Up this I took 
mules and men to camp shel- 
tered in the bosom of a de- 
pression. And so to bed on a 
frosty night. 

At dawn the mules brayed 
in chorus loud with ears set 


back, mouths agape and eyes 
closed in the ecstasy of song, 
A far-reaching uproar to greet 
the ears of a foe. Jan Sing 
boiled the kettle. Alum Beg 
fed and saddled the choir of 
mules. I scouted forward to 
spy out the land round the 
camping ground of Dochen, 
There it lay, serene and empty, 
No warriors lounging about on 
the carpet of anemones by 
the pastel blue water of the 
snow-stream. Back then to my 
mug of chocolate, my slab of 
fried bacon and a chunk of 
bread frozen crisp and spark- 
ling with crystals of ice. A 
grand breakfast up there in 
the rarefied air so close to the 
sky and the rising sun. 

Next stop Phari Jong, which, 
being interpreted, means ‘ The 
Mountain Fort.’ A good name 
for it, nestling under the 
mighty Chumalhari, mountain 
wonder of the world piercing 
the blue with a pinnacle of 
dazzling white, five miles above 
the sea. 

And what of the Jong ? 

Across the plain it comes 
into view. A castle of medixval 
aspect. Walls of stone, ancient 
and mellow, defying the attacks 
of men and the atitrition of time, 
tower above the flat roofs of 
the village clustering about 
them for protection. Turrets 
and a keep stand clearly defined 
above the smoke that clings to 
the houses below. 

So near and yet so far! 
Horsemen on the horizon! An 
extended line of them gallop- 
ing fast! What ho! for the 
lads of Kham! Are we beat 
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on the post? Two miles from 


safety? Under the eyes of 
our troops in the Jong? I 
focussed the glasses on the 
nearest rider. How the glasses 
wobbled! A wild, woolly ruf- 
fian in sheepskins on a shaggy 
pony. That was enough! At 
speed we drove the mules to 
the nearest pile of rocks to 
set our backs against and face 
the onslaught. We scrambled 
to a good place. They would 
have to dismount to get at us. 
Alum Beg took my gun and 
cartridge bag. Jan Sing 
scrambled higher up with the 
mules. I cocked the great 
pistol and took a spare maga- 
zine in the left hand. That gave 
me fourteen rounds to loose 
off in rapid succession. No 
sign of movement from the 
Jong. Would they tumble to 
the tragedy when they heard 
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firing? Hoofs clattered on 
loose stones louder and louder 
as they bore down upon us like 
a herd of woolly bears. 

“Tally Ho! Tally Hooo!”’ 
yelled a voice of the English 
fox covert. Up galloped a 
British officer with a party of 
hairy Sikhs muffled to the eyes 
in Arctic raiment. Mounted 
infantry scouting for the war- 
riors of Kham ! 

Descending from my fast- 
ness with dignity and relief, 
I extended a hand. ‘“ Doctor 
Livingstone, I believe ? ” 

As the setting sun slipped 
down below the hills, we entered 
Phari Jong. The portcullis 
clanged behind us. Buglers 
of the guard sounded the 
‘retreat.’ Up on the battle- 
ments of the keep the Union 
Jack came fluttering down the 
mast. 


Ii. 


How had we captured the 
Jong? Two Chinese Generals 
from Peking, called Jongpens, 
commanded the Jong, and 
threw their weight about in 
the village below. They en- 
listed local levies armed with 
jingals, muskets and heavy 
swords. The generals twain, 
clad in quilted silken gowns 
of blue, black silk caps with 
ted buttons on top and pig- 
tails hanging behind, emerged 
together from the Jong as our 
Sikhs and Gurkhas arrived all 
keyed up for action. 

“Your quarrel is not with 
China,” said Tweedledum and 
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Tweedledee, “so why should 
Wwe oppose your entry? We 
will move out till times are 
better. Let the silly Tibetans 
fight it out with you if they 
like.” 

So departed two bland Celes- 
tials leaving their hefty levies, 
smiling and obviously relieved, 
to return to civil life in the 
village below. A few days 
later, to a man, they enrolled 
in my Corps of Transport 
porters on a stipend of five 
pennies a day. Wealth beyond 
the wildest nightmare: for 
which they humped a load of 
eighty-six pounds for eight 
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miles every day often in the 
snow. In the evenings they 
returned singing songs and 
shouting with joy. 

My room in a corner tower 
of the Jong overlooked the 
village. There I could see, in 
a yard behind the largest house, 
a herd of yaks, sleek and con- 
tented. Such liberal helpings 
of golden oatstraw were placed 
before them that the owner of 
the house should be a man of 
substance, well able to help 
me procure yaks for my trans- 
port. Without delay I knocked 
at his door. Oh, what a sur- 
prise! It was opened, not by 
an unwashed wench of the vil- 
lage caked with grime, but by 
a pretty Tibetan girl of eighteen, 
round-eyed and rosy-cheeked. 
She wore a short blue kimono, 
neat little black felt thigh- 
boots with embroidered uppers 
visible as far as the knee; and 
perhaps a little farther at times. 
On a comely little head of very 
black hair with a natural curl 
was the national head-dress— 
a dark-red bandeau studded 
with lumps of turquoise matrix. 

“Is papa at home, pretty 
girlie? ’’ I asked in English 
(knowing no Tibetan). The 
answer was a smile, a gleam of 
lovely little teeth and a gesture 
of welcome. On the ground 
floor yaks, cosy in a bedding 
of straw, chewed the cud of 
contentment. A steep com- 
panion-ladder led to the living 
quarters. Up nipped the girlie 
before me. She pushed open 
a door into a room lit by a 
large window framed in thick 
wood covered with thin yellow 
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parchment, letting in a soft 


mellow light. The walls, 4 
pastel shade of olive green, 
with just one Tibetan hiero. 
glyphic in the centre of each 
wall painted with bold strokes 
in old gold. On an ottoman by 
the window was an old man, 
He rose to greet me, tall and 
dignified. 

“Salaam, Sahib. Salaam, 
I hope you are well. Be 
pleased to take a seat.” 

He waved me towards quilted 
cushions on an old wooden 
chest, carved and priceless. 

Splendid! The old fellow 
spoke Hindustani ! 

“I have come to salaam you 
and inquire of your health, 
which, I hope, is excellent? 
Your house is large and beau- 
tiful. Without doubt you are 
well known and much respected 
in Phari. I hope the arrival 
of our troops caused you no 
inconvenience ? I should much 
like to know your name.” 

I paused to take a breath 
after all that. 

“IT have been the Mayor of 
Phari for ten years, Sahib. 
My name is Katso Kaji. I 
am not of these people. 1 
come from far-away Hastem 
Tibet.” 

The girlie entered carrying 4 
tray set with tea-cups without 
handles and a brazier of glowing 
charcoal with a copper kettle 
on top. In each cup was 4 
solid brick of tea. She poured 
boiling water slowly on to the 
bricks of tea till they swelled 
and filled the cups. She gave 
me @ cup and spoon and the 
same to daddy. Heavens! 
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what do I do next? Papa 
pushed his spoon hard on the 
tea, filling it with black juice. 
I followed suit, with excellent 
result. Liqueur tea of strong 
China flavour. 

“Does your daughter talk 
Hindustani ? ” 

No, she did not. Daddy 
himself learnt it in the course 
of business with Indian traders. 
We discussed wolves, the 
weather, the mountains, the 
road to Lhassa, the passes into 
Bhutan. The yak was not 
mentioned on this my first 


visit. The East must not be 
hustled. I rose to take my 
leave. The old man held up 


a hand to detain me while he 
opened a chest by the window 
and held out to me with both 
hands and a courtly bow a 
Tibetan straight sword in a 
silver scabbard studded with 
coral. The girl escorted me 
downstairs and honoured me 
with another pretty smile. 
Opening the street door for 
me, she looked up the road. A 
sudden change came over her. 
Angry eyes set in hard features 
stared up the street. She 
stepped quickly back into the 
house and shut the door with 
& slam. 

Just clear of the market 
crowd stood a Chinaman watch- 
ingme. He wore a blue quilted 
gown of silk, a black cap with 
red button on top and a 
long pigtail hanging down his 
back. 


Early one morning many 
laden yaks, powdered with 
snow, emerged at a snail’s 
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pace from the courtyard of 
the Jong. They vanished one 
by one, shrouded in the haze 
and silence of swiftly falling 
snow. So still was the dawn 
and so persistent the flakes 
that their fall to the earth near- 
by was faintly audible. 

The Mission sent by Lord 
Curzon with its escort com- 
manded by General Macdonald 
had lately passed through Phari 
Jong on its way to await in 
fond hope the arrival of the 
Dalai Lama or his deputy to 
talk politics at Gyantsie. Mean- 
while this band of hope hun- 
gered. My first convoy took 
four tons and a half of nourish- 
ment to them on the backs of 
seventy yaks, many of them 
the property of Katso Kaji. 

A Gurkha havildar, stout 
and truculent, with a party 
of riflemen Gurkhas, escorted 
the convoy. Ten yokels of 
Tibet herded onward the ambu- 
lant yaks. 

In a flash and with a crash 
the silence was rent. Muskets 
roared and rifles crackled. The 
convoy had bumped into the 
warriors of Kham as they were 
about to attack the Jong under 
cover of the snowstorm. At 
speed from the Jong plunged a 
company of Gurkhas into the 
haze of snow. With a yell of 
joy they impinged on the flank 
of the foe. Great was the din 
of battle. Musket and sword 
melted away before rifle and 
kukri. Escape was easy in the 
fog. Firing dwindled to a few 
random shots. The men of 
Kham had learnt a lesson. 
Lucky were they to escape 
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with so little damage. Their 
wounded were quiokly brought 
into the Jong with ours. But 
nothing of this sort perturbs the 
sangfroid of yaks. With a 
larger escort they resumed their 
leisurely march. 

Night had fallen when I 
returned to Phari Jong, having 
seen the convoy safely through 
to the next post. A visitor 
sat in my room awaiting me 
on the packing-case which was 
the chair. The tall figure in 
the ample cloak of homespun 
that rose to greet me could be 
no other than Katso Kaji. 
The deep-throated ‘“‘ Salaam, 
Sahib,’ confirmed it. Jan Sing 
arrived with the camp lantern 
and tea for two. In the dim 
light I looked at Katso Kaji 
and got a shock. Hard to 
recognise was his face, so hag- 
gard and drawn with distress. 

*“T would be glad to talk 
to you alone, Sahib,’ he said, 
glancing at the door. I closed 
and bolted the door, sat on the 
end of my bed and worked 
with the bellows at the yak 
dung fire, to give the old man 
time to settle himself on the 
packing-case and drink his tea, 
half of which he spilt, so great 
was his agitation. 

** My daughter Bunji has dis- 
appeared. By foul play. I 
have enemies: many since I 
made friends with the English. 
They have carried off my little 
girl.”” He swept an arm across 
his eyes and controlled himself 
with a fine effort. ‘“‘ My wife 
has passed away. My two sons 
were killed fighting in Bhutan. 
Now my little Bunji has gone. 
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All I had left. So like he 
mother. The light of my 
eyes.” 


A piece of toast stuck in my 
throat. 

* We'll help you find her gage 
and sound. Never you fear, 
Please tell me all about it.” 

* When the great uproar of 
firing began this morning | 
went to see what it was. I 
was absent more than an hour, 
but when I returned it was 
still early. The house was 
very quiet. Matai, our serving 
wench, was late with my mor- 
ing tea and rice. I called her 
from the stair. No answer 
came. The house was very 
still, I went to the kitchen 
It was empty. The fire was 
out. The yard door was burst 
open and the lock torn off. 1 
ran to Bunji’s room. It was 
empty and in confusion. There 
had been a struggle. I ran to 
the yard to call the men. No 
good. All were away with the 
yak convoy. All the village 
was indoors sheltering from the 
snowstorm. I ran from house 
to house asking. I sent men 
in every direction. I rode 
round to the other villages. 
No good. Some men have not 
yet returned.” 

“Has your daughter many 
friends among the village 
lads ? ”’ 

“Yes, Sahib, many young 
men are about. I sent them 
in search of her. She takes 
little heed of them. We are 
not of these people. We come 
from Eastern Tibet, very far 
away, and this is a strange 
country to us.” 
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“ And’ the Chinamen Jong- 
pens. Do you see much of 
them ?”’ 

“ Formerly I did. They had 
much power here from Peking 
before your soldiers came. 
When you go they will return. 
It is unwise for Tibetans to 
annoy those Jongpens. They 
are evil men.” 

“Does your daughter speak 
to the Jongpens ? ” 

“No. When they come to 
call she leaves the room. They 
smile at everyone and every- 
thing. They bow and smile 
again. They take no further 
notice of Bunji.” 

“‘ Where are the Jongpens ? ”’ 

“When they abandoned the 
Jong to you they went away to 
the Lachen Monastery fifteen 
miles from here. The monas- 
tery is quite empty, because 
the Lamas pray better than 
they fight, and when you 
arrived in Phari Jong they 
were afraid and ran away at 
speed.” 

“Are the Jongpens quite 
alone ? ” 

“Oh no. They have many 
servants, yaks and mules, and 
a@ bodyguard of Chinamen sol- 
diers : arrogant men, who treat 
Tibetans like dogs and never 
pay for anything.” 

“One more question, Katso 
Kaji— Why did you leave 
Eastern Tibet ? ” 

“That, Sahib, is a long 
story. One day I will gladly 
tell you, but not——”’ 

Loud thumps on the door. 
The old man got up to leave as 
I went to open it. In burst 


an excited Tibetan yokel, 
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breathing hard. Cap in hand, 
he blurted in Tibetan. Katso 
Kaji turned to me. 

“They have found Matai, 
the serving wench,” he said. 
“In my yard under the straw. 
She is dead.” 





Jane lived in Darjeeling, was 
accustomed to snow and took 
it as a matter of course. Just 
now she was away from home 
with a military hospital in 
Phari Jong. Her particular 
job was the conveyance of 
medical comforts in two large 
panniers, one on each side of 
her, when the hospital marched. 
While it tarried in the Jong, 
Jane had ample leisure to 
become a fat mule even on 
Government rations supple- 
mented by those parts of her 
blankets which are accessible 
to the teeth. With a flick of 
her heels and a shriek of joy, 
Jane, saddled and _ bridled, 
bounded with me across the 
dazzling snow in the morning 
sunshine. 

We were off to Lachen Mon- 
astery escorted by six mounted 
men. With us was Twang, a 
Tibetan lad, with Mongolian 
eyes a-twinkle and set wide in 
a round red face. 

To contemplate the counte- 
nance of Twang, bulging with 
mirth and vitamins, was a 
tonic. Smile at Twang. The 
result was startling: discs and 
dimples of joy round a central 
flash of glorious teeth. What 
was Twang? He would say, 
““Interplayter.” At a Mission 
School in Sikkim he had added 
Hindustani to his mother 
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tongue. To-day he was my 
interpreter on a delicate ad- 
venture. 

The monastery at Lachen 
lay close to the border of Tibet 
and Bhutan. Down the Chum- 
alhari straggled two glacial 
moraines. Between them nestled 
the monastery. A well-trodden 
path through the snow led to 
the main gate. Right in the 
doorway loomed a huge prayer- 
wheel; a great barrel, green, 
red and yellow, functioning as 
a turnstile, revolving on a pole 
which passed through it from 
end to end, fastened to the 
floor and ceiling in the door- 
way. Round the middle of 
the barrel projected spokes 
just clearing the door frame, 
so that all passing in and out 
pushed a spoke and started 
the wheel in its prayerful 
gyrations. 

Leaving the escort in the 
yard, Twang and I revolved 
the wheel and entered a long 
low room used as a refectory by 
Lamas when in residence. At 
the far end a caldron hung from 
the ceiling by a chain over a 
yak dung fire, filling the room 
with acrid smoke and the eyes 
with water. Chinese soldiers 
lounged about. Some looked 
askance at us, others took no 
notice. My demand to see 
the Jongpens was answered by 
a soldier detaching himself from 
the idlers. He beckoned us to 
follow him through a dark 
passage. Here I took the 
opportunity to unstrap the 
flap of my pistol holster. We 
came into a great central hall 
having a gallery round the 
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walls near the ceiling. Oy 
Chinaman pointed to a bench 
and disappeared through 4g 
doorway. At one end of the 
hall a bookshelf covered the 
wall with Buddhist scriptures, 
Each volume was made of 
loose sheets of parchment sand- 
wiched between two boards 
bound round with a leather 
thong. Against the opposite 
wall a gigantic image of Buddha, 
in pale green, sat in placid 
contemplation of these for. 
midable tomes. I opened a 
volume, and was absorbed in 
pictures of demons and dragons, 
when a door creaked and a 
Chinaman entered. He wore a 
quilted silken gown of blue, a 
black cap with red button on 
top and a pigtail behind. 
Smiles, bland and inscrutable, 
illumined his face. 

“Good morning, General,” 
I said through Interpreter 


Twang. ‘May I have the 
pleasure of knowing your 
name ? ”’ 


“My name is Ho. I hope 
you are in good health ? ” 

“Thank you, yes. I hopel 
shall be causing you no incon- 
venience. I have come to 
search for grain which we 
believe to be stored in great 
quantity in this and other 
lamaseries.”’ 

Ho beamed and bowed. He 
had not noticed any stores of 
grain. He had been here only 
a few days. He would help us 
to look round. 

** And your friend, the other 
Jongpen ; is he here also? ” 

Yes, indeed, surely he was 
and would join us directly. 
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The size of the task 1 had in 
hand was disconcerting. There 
were many courts surrounded 
by buildings two and three 
storeys high. We searched 
among ground floor rooms ; 
then went upstairs and along 
a passage which had open 
windows high up in the wall, 
through which snow had drifted 
on to the floor. Passing one 
of these snowdrifts I got a 
thrill. At the end of the 
passage I fumbled in my 
pockets. 

“T have dropped my hand- 
kerchief back there in the 
passage. Wait a minute while 
I look for it.” 

Doubling back, I found what 
had thrilled me—two neat little 
footprints in the snow. A 
woman’s foot, in little Tibetan 
boots of felt. 

With handkerchief in hand 
I rejoined the others. Lo and 
behold! two Hos. Standing 
side by side, wearing similar 
kit and a similar smile. Tweed- 
ledum introduced Tweedledee. 
Said his name was Ling, the 
other Jongpen. Ling had news. 
He knew of a store of grain. 
Most unfortunate this. Quite 
the last thing we wanted at 
this juncture. No excuse now 
for further search. “‘ Lead on, 
MacDuff.”” And a fine dance 
he led us: to the other end of 
the monastery, upstairs and 
downstairs, through passages, 
across yards to a detached 
building of two storeys. We 
climbed a ladder to a bare barn. 
Was Ling playing the fool ? 
No; in the floor was a trap- 
door. It opened easily, We 
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looked down into a chamber 
full of barley. Tons of it. 

“Ah yes, that is barley. 
Useful for our mules and yaks, 
no doubt. But we are also 
looking for a store of rice 
which was brought in from 
Bhutan.” 

“T have seen no store of 
rice,” said Ling. 

“Nor have I,” said Ho. 

“T am told it is hidden near 
the rooms of the Abbot. Let 
us go and see. Lead on, 
please.” 

We went; but Ling did not 
smile and Ho did not smile. 
My shot was a bull’s-eye. The 
Jongpens were living in the 
Abbot’s quarters. On the way 
we passed along the passage by 
the little footprints in the snow. 
At the entrance to the Abbot’s 
quarters a side passage led to 
a small door, fastened with a 
bolt. A Chinese soldier with a 
musket stood with his back to 
this door. The entrance to the 
Abbot’s rooms was open. We 
could see a comfortable sitting- 
room. 

“we live here while the 
Abbot is away,” said Ho. 

“T will not intrude within 
your apartments, gentlemen. 
The door down there by the 
soldier looks a likely sort of 
place for grain. Let us look 
about there.” 

“That is a private apart- 
ment also,” said Ling. ‘‘ There 
is no rice in it. Will you 
honour us by entering our room 
and taking tea with us ? ” 

Seated in a comfortable 
apartment I took out my note- 
book, wrote a report and tore 
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the page out and put it into 
a field envelope addressed to 
the officer commanding Phari 
Jong, marked ‘ Urgent.’ 

“General Ho, I would send 
this letter at once to Phari 
Jong for yaks and mules to 
remove the barley early to- 
morrow. We will pay for it 
in full whenever the Lamas 
think fit to appear. Will you 
kindly allow the soldier who 
stands in the passage to show 
my interpreter the way to the 
yard where my men are 
waiting ? ”’ 

The sentry was called into 
the room and they gave him 
the order to go with Twang. 
In Hindustani I said to Twang, 
“If you get a chance, open the 
door where the sentry has been 
standing and see what is be- 
hind it. Leave the door un- 
locked.” 

Twang and the soldier left 
the room and closed the door. 
The restrictions of Babel de- 
scended upon us. We sipped 
tea in silence. The Celestial 
pair looked with interest at 
my pistol. Automatics were 
evidently new to them. A 
muzzle-loading variety with 
two barrels was produced from 
the folds of Ling’s vestments. 
He drew attention to its ample 
bore, which was even larger 
than mine. By drinking slowly 
and taking a second cup, I 
spun out the function for over 
half an hour. At last I heard 
the sentry return and take up 
his position down the passage. 
No sign of Twang. Without 
him I could get no forrader 
with the Celestial twain, so we 
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returned to the yard and 
the escort. Two of them had 
gone with my letter to Phari 
Jong. 

‘Where is Twang ? ” 

“He gave us your order, 
Sahib, and returned at once 
into the house in a hunny, 
We have not seen him since, 
That is nearly an hour ago.” 

“Fix bayonets and follow 
me.” 

Back we all went to the 
passage and to the sentry 
guarding the door. I signed 
to the Jongpens to open the 
door. They hesitated. No 
smiles now. Faces troubled, 
but still inscrutable. 

Quietly I withdrew my pistol 
from its holster. The breech- 
bolts of the sepoys’ rifles rattled 
ominously behind us. One 
Jongpen ordered the sentry to 
move on one side. The other 
Jongpen unbolted the door and 
threw it open. The room was 
empty ! 

Tweedledum looked at 
Tweedledee. Tweedledee looked 
at me. I looked at the sepoys. 
The sepoys looked straight to 
their front. The sentry looked 
with horror at the empty room. 
My turn to smile. I smole, 
while conversation flowed fast 
between the three Chinamen, 
from which I gathered that 
accelerated promotion for the 
sentry was not the subject. 
The room was small, bare and 
cold: a cell of penitence for 
erring Lamas, lit by an open 
window framed with iron bars 
high up the wall. In a corner 
of the cement floor was a 
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plue-quilted eiderdown, some 
prass dishes with cold rice and 
a jar. 

“About turn. Back to the 
yard and mules,” I sang out to 
the escort. This time without 
the Jongpens. We took our 
mules and ponies outside and 
hitched them to the bridle- 
hooks on the outside wall of 
the monastery yard. Three 
sepoys posted at the gate were 
to watch proceedings in the 
monastery, look after the mules 
and keep the gate open. Tak- 
ing the other sepoy, a lithe 
young Sikh with classic features 
under a downy beard, I started 
on a tour of inspection round 
the outside of the monastery 
close to the walls. The snow 
was still untrodden except near 
the gate. A straggling wall led 
us uphill to the back premises 
where the Tithe Barn stood 
with its store of golden barley. 
Here should be an entrance 
for yaks with sacks destined 
for the barn. We came upon 
it round a corner; a doorway 
secreted in a nook defended by 
loopholes. Hey presto! The 
door had been recently opened 
and closed again! Snow was 
heaped up where the door had 
swung. In the snow were feet 
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marks, and among them the 
tread of a neat little female foot 
like the one in the passage. 

I sent the Sikh back to call 
up the escort and all the steeds, 
with orders to follow me by the 
trail in the snow. It was easy 
to follow at a brisk pace for 
half an hour. Then ahead of 
me at a distance of a thousand 
yards appeared a cluster of 
flat- roofed hutments  sur- 
rounded by low stone walls. At 
three hundred yards’ distance 
came a puff of smoke from the 
huts, followed by a whine of 
a bullet and the boom of a 
jingal. I held up my handker- 
chief, extended with both hands, 
and continued to approach. It 
does not do to show funk in 
the East. My previous experi- 
ence of Tibetan marksmanship 
kept my teeth from chattering. 
No more shots. At fifty yards 
appeared what looked like a 
fine tomato on a wall—the face 
of Twang illumined with smiles 
of recognition. 

By him stood a party of 
Tibetan yokels carrying an- 
cient firearms. Behind them 
in the doorway of a hut stood 
a pretty Tibetan girl in a blue 
kimono and little embroidered 
boots of felt. 
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** HE’s the sort of skunk that 
would steal his shipmate’s duff 
in a squall.” 

Thus an old-time sailorman 
would describe to another a 
person who was capable of 
sinking to the very lowest 
depths of human degradation. 
Such a person might occasion- 
ally be found among the men 
of varied nationalities in a 
ship’s forecastle, but he had 
only to be detected in the 
performance of some act of 
petty theft to wish, for the 
rest of the voyage, that he 
had never been born. In the 
apprentices’ exclusive lair, the 
half-deck, even the pettiest of 
larcenies was practically un- 
known. 

Where four, or six, boys 
were cooped up together in 
a deckhouse measuring perhaps 
ten feet by eight for months 
on end perfect trust was essen- 
tial, and boys have been sent 
to Coventry for half a voyage 
merely for taking what seemed, 
to them, the simple precaution 
of locking their sea-chests. That 
sort of thing was not done. Yet 
sea apprentices, with the 


strictest code of honour govern- 
ing their relations with each 
other, were the most expert 
thieves to be found on the 
seven seas. There was also 
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a code which governed their 
thieving ; they might not steal 
anything but food—from the 
right people. 

The steward, the guardian 
of the ship’s stores, and to a 
lesser extent the cook were 
their hereditary victims ; con- 
tinual gnawing hunger was the 
incentive. The Board of Trade 
dietary scale was far from 
sufficient for the needs of grow- 
ing lads. True, no one need 
actually starve; biscuits were 
issued plentifully, but those 
began the voyage as hard as 
flint indeed Liverpool pan- 
tiles have been dropped from 
the main-yard on to the deck 
without breaking — and fre- 
quently finished it full of 
weevils, and occasionally mag- 
gots. So the lads with the 
finest intellects and brightest 
brains that ever went to sea 
in the Merchant Service spent 
four years scheming out minor 
burglaries. Their methods were 
ingenious ; their successes al- 
most beyond belief, for after 
all the cabin, pantry, galley 
and lazarette of a sailing ship 
were far from vulnerable. 
Almost every apprentice who 
ever served at sea gloried in 
such deeds ; the small minority 
who did not included Sam, the 
senior apprentice of the barque 
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Colorado—sometimes spoken of 
py his irreverent juniors as 
Sam the Snob. 

Although in the eyes of his 
fellow apprentices in the half- 
deck Sam had exaggerated 
ideas of honesty, he was blessed 
with an excellent appetite and 
greatly appreciated the good 
things of life. His parents 
being wealthy he usually started 
a voyage equipped with a large 
box of luxuries; when those 
were finished he depended on a 
friendship with the steward— 
it was even alleged that a tip 
passed—for more than his fair 
share of the ‘ manavilins,’ or 
leavings from the cabin table. 
Just after the voyage the 
Colorado was making from the 
Tyne to San Francisco started 
he found his luck in the way 
of food was really dead in, 
for quite another reason. 

The Colorado carried four 
apprentices. At the end of the 
previous voyage the senior one 
had completed his time, and 
left, and the vacancy was 
filled by one of the most curious 
specimens that ever went to 
sea in a British ship’s half-deck. 
He was a little chap who hailed 
from Smyrna, where his father 
was a large fruit exporter 
doing business with the owners 
of the Colorado, who also had 
steamers. He had a name that 
nobody on board could pro- 
hounce, and the mate, tired of 
referring to him as that blasted 
little Levantine, christened him 
Levy. Levy could talk little 
English, indeed it was under- 
stood his mission in life aboard 
the Colorado was to learn it. 
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He was a Mohammedan, and 
every day he read his Koran, 
which was printed in curious 
hieroglyphics. He was Sam’s 
watchmate in the starboard 
watch, and very soon he learned 
to worship the stalwart, hand- 
some senior apprentice almost 
a8 much as he worshipped 
Allah. 

Sam was twenty years of age, 
English, most superior in 
manner and very precise in 
speech. When the watches 
were picked on the first day 
out and he found that most of 
his off-duty hours were to be 
spent in the company of a 
small Mohammedan of fifteen, 
his indignation knew no 
bounds ; it was not until the 
first pea soup day came round 
that he discovered his amazing 
luck. 

Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays were pea soup days, 
and the soup was made in a 
great communal pot in which 
the total issue of salt pork to 
the crew—one pound and a 
quarter per man—was boiled 
along with a sufficient quantity 
of split peas. Now, in the 
opinion of the Board of Trade 
a pound and a quarter of pork 
may appear to be an ample 
ration ; but by the time the bones 
have been extracted and a 
considerable amount of slushy, 
quite uneatable fat removed, it 
can look very small to the 
eyes of a hungry man or boy. 
Moreover, with the exception 
of the biscuits already men- 
tioned, it was the only solid 
food given for the day. But 
Levy refused to touch it; he 
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would not touch the soup in 
which it was boiled ; he would 
not even bring it from the 
galley. Sam had to carry it 
along to the half-deck himself, 
but was thoroughly compen- 
sated for the loss of dignity 
thus inflicted on a senior ap- 
prentice by the knowledge that 
for the rest of the voyage he 
would have, on three days of 
the week, a double ration of 
salt pork and a double whack 
of pea soup. The soup was 
greasy, yellow and thick, the 
sort of stuff a spoon would 
almost stand upright in ; before 
many weeks passed Sam had to 
punch fresh holes in his belt. 

The two apprentices in the 
port watch—Donald from the 
Highlands of Scotland and 
Peter from Ulster—were typical 
inhabitants of a sailing ship’s 
half-deck. They were always 
hungry, but they scrupulously 
shared every scrap of food they 
received, or stole—for they had 
no exaggerated ideas of honesty. 
They were two years junior to 
Sam, and a pair of real hard 
cases. 

On the Sunday preceding the 
night on which the Colorado 
had the narrowest escape from 
foundering in the whole of her 
honourable sea career, tinned 
meat—described, for some ob- 
scure reason, a8 ‘ Harriet Lane ’ 
—was issued, and with it, for 
the first time during the voyage, 
preserved potatoes were served. 
The preserved potatoes closely 
resembled cement, and tasted 
rather like it, but Donald and 
Peter—whose forenoon watch 
below it was—had breakfasted 


on bare biscuits and coffee 
without milk or sugar after 
their four morning hours on 
deck, so they attacked both 
meat and potatoes vigorously 
when they turned out for 
dinner at twenty minutes past 
eleven. They ate so much 
that, incredible though it may 
seem, they had no room for 
their Sunday plum dufi—rail. 
way duff, a currant at every 
station. 

“We'll stow it away in my 
locker and have it for supper,” 
Peter suggested as he lit his 
pipe for a short smoke before 
going on deck at noon. 

** Good enough,” said Donald. 

The Colorado was a beauti- 
ful, tall-masted old barque, a 
clipper from the shark’s tail 
nailed on the end of the jib- 
boom to her shapely counter. 
She had, indeed, started twenty 
years before as a full-rigged 
ship in the emigrant trade to 
Australia, but, expelled from 
that trade by steam, for the 
sake of economy in men, ropes 
and canvas, the yards had been 
taken down from the mizzen- 
mast. The weather had been 
marvellous ever since she left 
the Tyne. For weeks she had 
been voyaging dry-decked 
down through the trades and 
the doldrums, the winds so light 
that her crew had forgotten the 
way of gale-swept spars and 
flooded decks. She had reached 
the latitude of the River Plate, 
and with a head wind was 
standing to the south-east on 
the starboard tack under all 
sail. Signs were not wanting 
that the pleasant sailing days 
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were over; there was a chill 
in the wind and the barometer 
was falling. Donald and Peter 
had gone below at eight o’clock, 
leaving a blue sky and bluer 
sea; they came on deck again 
at noon to find a threatening 
grey sky to windward, a rising 
sea and the barque going along 
with her lee scuppers awash. 

Soon she could not carry all 
her canvas. The royals, the 
gaff top-sail, the flying and 
outer jibs had to come in. The 
men of the watch seemed to be 
awkward at the work, unhandy 
after the long spell of light 
winds. Some of the fine 
weather sails were still bent, 
and the main upper top-gallant 
sail blew out of the bolt-ropes 
in one of the squalls that came 
along heavy with rain; the 
fore upper top-gallant sail was 
promptly furled lest it should 
go the same way. The captain 
stood at the break of the poop, 
gloomily watching the efforts 
of the hands far aloft, noting 
the loafers and the weaklings. 
The opinion he had formed that 
the Colorado had a poor crew 
for this voyage was confirmed. 
The steamers which were al- 
ready beginning to drive the 
windjammers off the sea were 
also attracting the best of their 
men. The captain shook his 
head doubtfully. 

“Fancy beating out round 
the Horn in the dead of winter 
with a bunch of stiffs like that,” 
he said to the mate. 

“They'll get some sail drill 
in the next week or two, sir ; 
they'll be bad weather sailors, 
all right, before we get to the 
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Horn,” 
grimly. 

The mate was really the 
Colorado’s main hope of ever 
rounding Cape Horn. He was 
a ‘ blue-nose’ of the old type, 
massive, hard and ruthless. 
His big fists were like iron, 
and he was not slow to use 
them; on occasions he could 
apply his sea-boots, or a belay- 
ing pin as well; the hands 
lived in dread of him, and that 
dread was shortly to be justified. 

The captain had further 
cause for real anxiety. The 
barque’s cargo had been very 
badly stowed that voyage. It 
consisted mainly of pig-iron, 
cement and coke, and most of 
the cement and pig-iron was 
in the lower hold, with the 
result that she was very stiff 
and stable; the centre of 
gravity was too low and the 
righting lever too long. She 
would roll on the slightest 
provocation. She had shown 
what she could do in a slight 
swell in the North Atlantic, 
and when she started rolling 
she went on like an inverted 
pendulum. What she would 
do in a real Cape Horn swell 
the captain shuddered to think. 
Even the wind abeam blowing 
on a press of canvas could not 
keep her quiet. Her recovering 
roll to windward would be 
rapid and disconcerting; her 
next roll to leeward was a 
terrific jerk that swept men 
off their feet. 

The weather grew steadily 
worse. The men of the port 
watch went below at four 
o’clock, after a distinctly try- 


the mate declared 
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ing afternoon, with hands that 
burned with pulling on swollen 
ropes, and back muscles that 
ached through bending over 
reeling yards while they stowed 
sodden canvas. They were 
dispirited with their own puny 
efforts, and nervously appre- 
hensive of the mate’s man- 
handling. Donald and Peter, 
who had been pulling their full 
weight all afternoon, sought the 
half-deck which Sam and Levy 
had just left. 

The Colorado’s half-deck was 
a small iron house which stood 
on the main-deck between the 
break of the poop and the main- 
mast. Its floor was the bare 
deck planks. It contained 
four bunks, four sea-chests, 
four lockers like small cup- 
boards attached to the forward 
bulkhead, a water-breaker and 
a bread barge half full of bis- 
cuits. On the after bulkhead 
were pegs on which oilskins 
and sea-boots were hung. When 
the two apprentices entered 
they found the sea-chests be- 
ginning to slide about the floor. 
They secured the chests with 
their own rope lashings to the 
legs of the bunks, then sat on 
the ones to windward, bracing 
themselves against the ever- 
increasing motion. 

They smoked their pipes, 
waited and listened. Outside, 
the wind moaned and sobbed, 
and spray was now flying 
viciously against the weather 
side of their small house. They 
heard the working cries of the 
men of the starboard watch. 
Sail was being further shor- 
tened. The lower top-gallant 


sails were being furled, the 
spanker was brailed in, the 
inner jib hauled down. They 
heard orders given to haul the 
mainsail up; with his feeble 
crew the old man was taking 
no risks. 

“We're in for a dirty night, 
old boy,’’ said Peter. 

At half-past five he took 
two hook-pots along to the 
galley for the supper tea. Don- 
ald was about to take the duff 
out of the locker when his 
quick ear heard, above the 
moaning of the wind in the 
rigging and the shouts of the 
men up on the main-yard, a 
Sharp knocking on the pantry 
hatchway at the break of the 
poop, and the steward’s sten- 
torian voice shouting— 

“eé Boy ! 9 

Donald had been listening 
hopefully, but with consider- 
able doubt, for the steward 
bestowed most of the ‘ mana- 
vilins ’ on the boys of the other 
watch. He shot out of the 
half-deck and dashed aft. 
Through the open hatchway 
the steward handed out a large 
enamelled dish on which was a 
huge lump of plum pudding 
that had been left from the 
cabin mid-day dinner. Donald 
returned to the half-deck in 
triumph, and he and Peter 
fairly gloated. Here was no 
railway duff, but a proper plum 
pudding, chock-full of raisins 
and currants, and liberally an- 
ointed with a delicious white 
sauce. 

“The old man must have 
had another of his bilious 
attacks, thank God,” Peter 
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remarked cheerfully as he care- 
fully divided the pudding into 
two equal portions. 

“We can sneak in here and 
have our own duff during the 
middle watch,” said Donald, 
as he struggled into his oil- 
skins preparatory to going on 
deck for the second dog-watch 
at six o’clock. ‘‘ After this 
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feed I don’t think we'll be 
equal to it when we come below 
at eight.” 

But they did not get below 
at eight o’clock that night ; 
they were otherwise employed 
during the middle watch; it 
was to be four o’clock next 
morning before they saw the 
interior of the half-deck again. 


II. 


Four bells were struck and 
they stepped out of the house, 
carefully closing the lee door 
behind them, for the water 
gurgling up through the scupper 
holes was already lapping well 
up the sloping main-deck. The 
sun had set a few minutes 
before and gathering darkness 
was colouring the scene a dis- 
mal grey. Torn masses of 
cloud, hurrying overhead, 
seemed to be pressing close 
down on the swaying trucks ; 
cold rain almost obscured the 
naked, leaning top-gallant masts 
and lashed the sodden topsails 
and foresail beneath. The 
men of the starboard watch, 
having finished furling the 
mainsail, were coming down 
the weather rigging and drop- 
ping on to the main-deck. 
From out on the weather beam 
there came a new note which 
seemed to dominate all other 
sounds—the roaring of a master 
wind moving swiftly across the 
surface of the sea. 

“ Stand by tops’ halliards ! ”’ 

The harsh voice of the cap- 
tain was laden with anxiety. 
Those whose eyes were strong 


enough to endure, even for a 
moment, the almost horizontal, 
stinging rain peered out to 
windward; a white wall of 
spray, clean-lined like the surf 
moving in toward a beach, was 
sweeping down on the barque. 
The roar of wind changed to a 
fiendish yell as it struck her. 
She took its first furious on- 
slaught well; slowly and re- 
luctantly she gave way before 
it, and heeled over; then, 
aided by her tremendous right- 
ing leverage, she tried to re- 
cover, and with a superb gesture 
brought her spars to windward 
again. The next moment she 
toppled over to leeward with 
a swift lurch that sent every 
man who was not holding on to 
something flying headlong into 
the flooded lee scuppers. The 
mad sweep of her dark spars, 
moving against the background 
of grey cloud, was terrifying. 
It seemed as if the masts must 
be torn out of her. Over and 
still farther over she heeled 
while the hearts of the men 
who could watch almost burst 
with the anguish of fear, and 
those who were down in the 
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scuppers struggled to regain 
their feet. 

** Lower away upper tops’ls ! 
Let the halliards rip! All 
hands haul the fores’l up ! ” 

It was a crisis—swift, com- 
plete and almost unexpected. 
Men pulled themselves together 
and rushed to the halliards. 
These were thrown off their 
belaying pins; coils writhed, 
ropes rattled through sheaves, 
and the parrals of the yards 
began to slide down the top- 
masts. They stopped half-way 
down; the angle of heel was 
so great that they would not 
drop farther, and there was no 
time to man the downhauls. 
Leaving the upper topsails to 
slat and batter furiously, the 
hands hurried to the foresail. 

The Colorado’s lee rail was 
almost out of sight; only now 
and then as she vainly tried 
to right herself could parts 
of the long line of it, with an 
occasional belaying pin, be seen 
through the swirling foam. She 
was flying along like a race- 
horse, dragging her half sub- 
merged main-deck through the 
sea. Up on the forecastle-head 
the boatswain and two hands, 
stung by spray that battered 
like hail, were unhooking the 
chain tack of the foresail ; 
almost up to his neck in rushing 
water to leeward the young 
second mate was fumbling with 
the fore-sheet, which was strain- 
ing hard at its bitts close down 
to the deck. The mate super- 
intended everything ; men felt 
his presence though they could 
not see him; there was no 
hanging back. 
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The scene around the barque’s 
foremast was a wild one. The 
sail, free at the clews and onl 
partially subdued by buntlines 
and clew garnets, formed itself 
into great bags of wind which, 
with claps like thunder, tried 
to wrench themselves clear of 
the yard and disappear into 
the sea to leeward. It was 
back-breaking, muscle-wrench- 
ing work ; the ropes for quieten- 
ing the sail would hardly come 
through the sheaves of the 
blocks, so great was the strain 
on them ; when they did come 
it was a foot at a time, but the 
hands held on to every foot 
they got. In the half-light the 
mate noticed Levy tailed on to 
a buntline. Though he had 
been nearly two months at sea 
Levy had learned little. He 
was naturally awkward about 
the deck. He belonged to a 
non-seafaring nation, and the 
general impression was he would 
never make a sailor. The mate 
pounced on the small figure, 
bravely hanging on at the end 
of a line of men. 

** Get t’ hell out o’ this,” the 
officer roared. ‘Go aft on to 
the poop and stay there.” 

With the wind pressure on 
the foresail considerably dimin- 
ished the COolorado’s righting 
power reasserted itself. She 
rolled back on to an even keel 
for a moment and immediately 
the heavy upper topsail yards 
dropped to the full extent of 
their lifts ; the wind-maddened 
canvas attached to them 
battered still more furiously 
and added to the general con- 
fusion. Three sails were trying 
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to destroy themselves at once, 
and there were only sufficient 
hands to deal with one. They 
quietened the foresail as well 
as they could from the deck, 
then snugged the topsails as 
much as possible with the gear 
and left them to flap. The 
hands, led by the second mate, 
took to the weather fore-rigging 
and struggled upward. 

The gale flattened them 
against the shrouds and threat- 
ened to squeeze the life out of 
their bodies ; it seemed so solid 
that their lungs could hardly 
expel the breath that was in 
them; only when the barque 
heeled away from the wind 
could they ascend a few ratlines 
at a time. They reached the 
fore-yard, for they were going 
to furl the foresail first. It 
was now pitch dark. The 
screeching of the storm was 
diabolical and the sea was 
rising quickly. First perched 
on the crest of a wave, then 
sliding down the side of it into 
the trough, the Colorado began 
torollin real earnest. Naturally 
the heaviest rolls were to lee- 
ward, and sometimes it seemed 
as if the lee yard-arm, with 
the two men perched on it, 
would stab into the sea. The 
oldest seaman aboard had never 
seen violent, heavy rolling like 
it. Again they feared for the 
masts; surely no backstays 
and shrouds ever twisted out 
of steel wire could stand those 
shattering jolts. 

At first no progress was 
made with furling the sail, for 
most of the time the men were 
clinging grimly to the jack- 
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stay which runs along the top 
of the yard to save themselves 
from being flung off it. Some 
of them became dizzy with 
the hopeless sensation caused 
by the wild swinging of the 
spars through long arcs of 
windy space; hands who had 
been half a dozen times round 
Cape Horn were violently sick ; 
there was a constant strain on 
every muscle. The wet bags 
of wind billowing above the 
yard stood out like cast-iron, 
and only the second mate, the 
boatswain and the three ap- 
prentices were trying to do 
anything with them. It seemed 
as if they might be up there all 
night without putting a crease 
into the canvas when a bull- 
like roar, followed by a sharp 
yelp of pain, announced the 
arrival of a valuable reinforce- 
ment. The mate himself had 
come up on to the yard. 

His first act as he stepped 
out of the rigging had been 
to drive the toe of his heavy 
sea-boot against the rump of 
an able seaman who, with 
nervous fingers, was hanging 
on to the chain sling and 
cowering alongside the mast. 
Almost immediately a con- 
vulsive, concerted effort devel- 
oped all along the yard. The 
men were far more afraid of 
the mate than they were of 
the mad, battering monster of 
a sail. They began to fight it, 
feebly at first but desperately 
when the mate, with incredible 
activity, moved along the foot- 
rope among them. With 
their fists they battered creases 
into it at last; they managed 
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to gather in small folds, lay 
them along the yard and lie on 
them while they struggled to 
gather in some more. They 
found the mate could use his 
fists on canvas as well as on 
men; at a job of work aloft 
he was worth any three of 
them. 

The terrible rolling never 
ceased, but fold after fold of 
sodden, heavy canvas was 
gathered in until the sail lay 
quietly along the top of the 
yard. The gaskets were passed 
round it and the yard and it 
was well secured, then the 
hands climbed still higher to 
tackle the upper topsail. The 
mate, a sardonic smile on his 
face, stood on the truss of the 
fore-yard and watched them 
clambering up over the futtock 
shrouds. When the last man 
was over he descended the 
rigging. 

The topsail was a smaller 
sail than the foresail, and much 
easier to handle. The hands 
got down from the foremast 
to find the main-deck full of 
water, through which they 
splashed their way aft, for the 
main upper topsail had yet 
to be furled. Buffeted merci- 
lessly by the gale, they climbed 
painfully aloft and secured that 
sail also. Peter was the last 
man to leave the yard; on 
his way in from the weather 
yard-arm he found the end of 
a gasket adrift and he waited 
to tie it; some lubberly lout 
had put a slippery hitch in the 
end of it, and already a lug of 
the sail was adrift. Peter 
secured it; then, whipped by 


rain and wind, aching at every 
joint, and hopelessly weary, he 
made his lonely way down the 
rigging. No bells had been 
struck since they came on deck, 
and his greatest concern was 
about the time. Surely it must 
be his watch below now, and 
the barque, head-reaching under 
two lower topsails and fore- 
topmast staysail, was snug, 
There could be little more to 
do. Sleep would probably be 
impossible owing to the heavy 
rolling, but at least he would 
be able to get some rest, and in 
the half-deck would be shel- 
tered from the awful force of 
the wind. A terrifying jolt as 
the barque lurched heavily 
nearly jerked him out of the 
narrow topmast rigging. 

“I hope she doesn’t jump 
the sticks out of herself,’ he 
muttered doubtfully. 

On a night like that, and 
with the barque in such a trim, 
anything seemed possible. He 
got down to the top,’ passed 
over the futtock shrouds and 
obtained a footing on the main 
rigging. Looking down he 
could see the narrow line of the 
deck, a wild smother of foam 
which created an artificial 
bluish light. None of his ship- 
mates were visible; perhaps 
they were sheltering under the 
break of the poop. He was 
almost down to the sheer- 
poles when a great sea came 
roaring out of the darkness to 
windward and crashed aboard. 
He waited until the deck parti- 
ally cleared, then continued 
his descent. 

A: vivid flash of lightning 
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split the inky gloom. Hullo ! 
what was the matter with the 
main hatch? It stood up out 
of the white froth, but instead 
of being a smooth glossy square 
covered with tightly stretched 
tarpaulins of strong tarred can- 
vas, it resembled a large black 
basin. There was certainly a 
hollow in the middle of it. 
Curious! his heart seemed to 
stop for a moment, or at least 
to miss a beat ! He dropped on 
to the deck ; his heavy leather 
sea-boots slipped on the wet 
planks and he fell full length. 
Nervously dreading the coming 
of another great wave that 
would sweep him, mangled, 
against the fife-rail, or in 
amongst the pumps, before he 
could impart his information, 
he hurriedly scrambled to his 
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feet and fought his way aft. 
In the darkness he bumped into 
an able seaman. 

“'Where’s the mate?” he 
cried breathlessly. 

The sailor jerked his thumb 
upward in the direction of the 
poop. Peter climbed the lee 
ladder, crossed over and found 
the mate hanging on to the 
mizzen rigging. The mate, 
from his towering height, looked 
down on the dripping oilskin- 
clad apprentice and saw the 
eager look on the glowing, 
storm-lashed, young face. 

“Well? ” he said sharply. 

“I think the main hatch is 
stove in, sir,” Peter yelled. 

“ What?” the mate roared 
in reply. “My God! boy, if 
the main hatch goes we all 
go ! > 


III. 


The mate staggered aft to 
the companionway and sent 
a roar down it that must have 
shaken the cabin, let alone 
startled the captain, who had 
gone below for a moment. 
Then, collecting the hands as 
he went, he splashed his way 
forward and climbed on to the 
fife-rail by the mainmast. From 
that fairly safe vantage-point 
he studied the hatch, aided by 
another vivid flash of light- 
ning. The hatch was stove in, 
there could be little doubt of 
that—but the tarpaulins ap- 
peared to be still holding. 

The hatchway was the hole 
in the deck, twelve feet by 
eleven, through which cargo 


was passed into, or out of, the 
main hold. Surrounding the 
hole were the coamings, thick 
iron plates rising three feet 
high from the deck. A stout 
oak beam, or strong-back, ran 
fore and aft in the centre. 
Around the inner edge of the 
coamings there was a ledge on 
which the outer edges of eight 
stout wooden hatches rested, 
four on each side of the strong- 
back which supported their 
inner ends. To make the 
hatchway watertight and secure 
two tarpaulins were spread 
over the hatches, and those 
were held in place by long 
iron bars wedged into cleats 
at the sides of the coamings. 
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It seemed to the mate, when 
yet another flash of lightning 
came to his aid and a leeward 
roll had emptied the water 
out of the hollow in the middle 
of the hatchway, that the 
strong-back must have given 
way, causing some of the hatches 
to drop down; or perhaps 
some of the hatches had been 
smashed. But, whatever the 
damage was, the hatchway was 
an ugly sight, and there was 
nothing between the Colorado 
and foundering but the thick- 
ness of two canvas tarpaulins 
which the first wave that 
crashed directly on to them 
would rend like paper. 

Nothing more terrible could 
have happened, and the men 
realised it as quickly as the 
mate did. They took the 
shock in different ways. Some, 
stone-cold and almost apathetic 
with fear, clung sullenly to 
the ropes of the running gear 
that led down to the fife-rail ; 
others uttered excited excla- 
mations ; an ordinary seaman 
began to sob hysterically, but 
was silenced by a brutal blow 
on the mouth from an equally 
terrified comrade. 

The mate’s brain worked 
coolly and quickly, and his 
first thought was to reinforce 
the tarpaulins with another 
one. He turned to the boat- 
swain who was hanging on 
beside him. 

“Take some of the hands 
down the forepeak, get hold 
of that new tarpaulin and 
bring it along here,” he ordered. 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” the boat- 
swain replied immediately. 


The mate went aft to consult 
the captain. The boatswain 
shook his head dubiously, for 
he saw the mate had made a 
mistake for once ; full well he 
knew that no man could retain 
a footing round the hatchway 
long enough to stretch a tar- 
paulin, even if it would be 
any good when it was stretched, 
Nor could it be secured ; they 
dare not knock out the wedges 
holding the other two tar- 
paulins even for a minute, 
However, the boatswain was 
a@ good seaman. ‘“ Obey orders 
if you break owners,” he 
muttered, then collected a few 
men and led them forward. 
They followed him like sheep, 
panic-stricken and ready to do 
anything. 

In addition to the seas break- 
ing over the weather rail the 
barque was now scooping water 
aboard with every leeward roll, 
and the main-deck was a seeth- 
ing cauldron of wash and back- 
wash. The captain and mate 
had difficulty in getting for- 
ward. As they climbed on to 
the fife-rail for a further in- 
spection of the damaged hatch 
a line of men appeared on the 
lee side of the forward house. 
The men were carrying the 
long black roll of the new 
tarpaulin. Just as they cleared 
the after end of the house a 
sea rushed across the deck and 
carried them headlong into the 
welter of foam which was up 
nearly level with the lee rail. 
Heads, arms, legs and the 
tarpaulin surged about wildly. 
A small figure became detached 
from the group and was washed 
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aft along the line of the spare 
spar which was lashed to ring- 
polts in the deck alongside the 
bulwark. The mate jumped 
off the fife-rail, made a grab 
and found he had got hold of 
Levy. 

“Are ye here again, ye 
damned little worm?” he 
roared. He took hold of the 
collar of Levy’s oilskin coat 
and shook him till the drops 
flew off him as they fly off a 
spaniel shaking itself when it 
emerges from water. ‘ Go into 
the half-deck and stay there. 
The half-deck! savez? If I 
catch ye out here again I'll 
murder ye.” 

Levy staggered away into 
the darkness. The men carry- 
ing the tarpaulin picked them- 
selves up, seized it and made 
another frantic attempt to carry 
it aft. But the captain had 
seen enough to realise that the 
job was hopeless. If there had 
even been life-lines stretched 
along the deck .. . but there 
had been no time to get 
them up. 

“That’s no damned good, 
mister,” he cried impatiently. 
“There’s only one thing will 
save her. I'll run her right off 
before the wind. We'll lose a 
lot of ground, but it’s better 
than losing the ship. Square 
the after-yards—and hurry up 
if you hope to be buried 


“Stow that tarpaulin under 
the fo’c’s’le-head. All hands 
to the weather main braces,” 
the crestfallen mate shouted. 

Strung out in a long line the 
hands manned the weather 
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main brace, ducking behind 
the bulwark as the sea occasion- 
ally slashed at them over the 
rail. To leeward the second 
mate cast the coils off the 
belaying pins into the back- 
wash and started to slack away. 
The yard was reluctant to 
start; the clews of the wind- 
filled lower topsail were strain- 
ing at its yard-arms, pinning 
it against the lee backstays ; 
the lee braces were slack and 
hanging in bights, the weather 
ones were like steel bars. It 
seemed impossible to swing 
the yard against the wind’s 
strength. 

“* Haul, men! haul and move 
it!’ the captain shouted from 
the poop rail just above. 

His voice was full of anxiety. 
All that was bad about the 
Colorado’s trim has not yet 
been told. She was over a 
foot by the head ; she had been 
carrying weather helm all the 
voyage ; now it was hard over, 
but the barque’s head refused 
to pay off a single degree. It 
was evident she would not 
answer her helm until the yards 
came a little squarer, and the 
main topsail shivered and took 
some of the wind pressure off 
the after end. All hands shud- 
dered as a sea leapt over the 
weather rail right in the way of 
the damaged hatch. 


“Haul, men! My God! 


can’t you move it ? ” 

The mate jumped on to the 
top-gallant rail and seized the 
brace where it led direct to the 
brace block on the rail from the 
one on the wire pennant at- 
tached to the yard-arm. His 
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tremendous strength caused the 
rigid rope to quiver. 

“Haul!” the 
roared. 

At the shout the hands laid 
back on the rope like one man ; 
their bodies almost reached the 
horizontal ; the brace came in 
a foot. 

“ Haul!” 

They cheered excitedly. The 
yard was moving, swinging 
slowly two or three feet at a 
time. The weather leach of 
the topsail quivered and the 
barque’s head began to pay 
off. When dead before the 
wind the helm was steadied. 
The second mate caught a turn 
with the port braces; the 
starboard ones were hauled 
tight and made fast as the 
yards came square ; men hung 
on where they were, wonder- 
ing what the barque would 
do now. 

Almost immediately the 
violent rolling ceased; instead 
she plunged head first. The 
change in the conditions was 
almost startling; soon the 
water on deck was barely ankle- 
deep. The Colorado had a 
beautiful counter and run, and 
she was always at her best 
when sailing before the wind. 
As the great seas came towering 
up behind she threw up her 
stern to meet them; always 
she just kept ahead of them as 
they broke. She was running 


boatswain 


at a good ten knots an hour— 
in the opposite direction to 
that in which she was bound, 
it is true—and even the howl- 
ing of the wind was modified ; 
her speed had now to be de- 
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ducted from its violence. The 
fore lower topsail being blan- 
keted, the fore-yards came 
square easily. 

“She'll do like this,” the 
captain said to the mate, 
“unless she _ broaches to, 
Tenis.” 

He threw out his arms with 
an expressive gesture and went 
aft to the wheel to watch the 
steering like a hawk. For there 
was a very real danger of her 
broaching to, with that fatal 
foot by the head. Were she 
allowed to yaw a couple of 
points, it was doubtful if the 
helm, hard up, would prevent 
her wiping right up into the 
wind. In the captain’s mind 
that bugbear of a broach to, 
total dismasting, faded into 
insignificance at the thought 
of the damaged hatch. 
That would, undoubtedly, be 
smashed in altogether as she 
flew up against the heavy seas ; 
the hold would soon fill and 
she would sink like a stone. 
He prepared to stay by the 
wheel all night, and called for 
the best helmsman aboard. 

The mate joined him. The 
officer was smarting under a 
sense of shame because of his 
false move with the tarpaulin 
and was eager for a chance to 

redeem himself. He had been 
thinking hard. 

**T’ll take the boatswain and 
carpenter below, with a couple 
of extra hands, and try to shore 
the hatches up from under- 
neath, sir,” he suggested. 

“A very good idea, mister ; 
I wish you would,” the captain 
replied cordially. 
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The mate went down to 
where the men were having 
a breather under the break of 
the poop before starting to 
clear up the deck. They had 
hours of work ahead of them 
there. All the ropes which had 
been used—the braces and the 
running gear of the sails—had 
been washed about until they 
were in an incredible tangle. 
They were wrapped round bul- 
wark stanchions, out through 
freeing ports, jammed under 
the spare spars. The boat- 
swain and carpenter were for- 
ward, gathering gear and pre- 
paring to go down into the 
hold; the mate wanted two 
volunteers to go with them. 

The seamen hung back. 
Though the barque was pitch- 
ing heavily conditions were not 
80 bad on deck now ;_ besides, 
they had no wish to be caught 
like rats in a trap and drowned. 
If they were still on the deck 
when the Colorado broached to, 
filled and foundered, they might 
have a slender chance. Very 
slender. They could see the 
second mate and Sam carrying 
out the captain’s order to get 
the lashings and covers off the 
two after boats. Little hope 
in boats in such a sea, but for 
4 man down in the hold there 
was none. The mate eyed them 
steadily and they shrank away 
from him. 

“Do ye _ call yerselves 
men ? ” he asked scornfully. 

Donald and Peter stood in 
the group. They had hesitated 


about volunteering, afraid they 
would be rejected and laughed 
at. Now Peter stepped out. 

“We'll go, sir,”’ he said. 

The mate looked at the pair ; 
they were well-built powerful 
lads. 

“You'll do,” he growled. 

The boatswain came along 
the deck carrying two lighted 
hurricane lanterns; the car- 
penter had his saw, heavy 
hammer and a bag of wedges. 
There were planks and stout 
timbers in the square of the 
after hatch into which they 
were about to descend. In- 
stead of being covered with 
the usual hatches and tar- 
paulins it was surmounted by 
a solid teakwood booby hatch, 


which was used as a companion- 
way into the ’tween decks when 
the Colorado carried emigrants. 
The booby hatch was fitted with 


a sliding cover, which was 
opened carefully, for an oc- 
casional dollop of water came 
in over the rails ; with the two 
boys carrying the lanterns the 
little party passed below into 
the sheer blackness of a nether- 
most pit. The mate paused 
half-way down the teakwood 
ladder. 

“TI knew you two toughs 
would stand by me,” he said 
quietly. 

The value of praise depends 
greatly on the giver. The mate 
had been in the vessel two years, 
and neither Peter nor Donald 
had heard him utter one single 
word of commendation to any- 
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body during the whole of that 
time. They glowed with pride. 

After the keen air on deck 
the atmosphere of the ’tween 
decks was horribly stuffy and 
there seemed to be a slight 
smell of gas. They took off 
their oilskins, left them on the 
steps of the ladder and felt 
free for work. They missed 
the howling of the wind, but 
the waves crashing under the 
counter and thumping against 
the sides made the hull quiver 
as if it were hammering on 
rocks. The sound of rats scuf- 
fling across the surface of the 
coke gave them an eerie feeling. 
For a few minutes they felt 
helpless and strange, as if they 
had suddenly come into a new 
world ; they were in a part of 
the ship they had not known for 
months. 

Although the Colorado had 
been loaded right down to her 
Plimsoll mark the ’tween decks 
were by no means full. The 
surface of the coke was, how- 
ever, very irregular; in places 
it was stowed to within a 
couple of feet of the deck 
beams ; they had to crawl on 
their bellies dragging the planks, 
shores and tools with them— 
and coke is decidedly un- 
pleasant stuff to crawl over. 
Keeping direction by the aid 
of the lines of ‘tween deck 
stanchions they toiled pain- 
fully forward and reached the 
square of the main hatch, where 
they found even the mate 
could stand upright. They 


raised the lanterns and in- 
spected the damage. The stout 
fore and aft strong-back was 
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splintered in the centre, bent 
into an angle and held together 
by what looked like a shred of 
paint. It was a miracle it had 
not snapped altogether. Its 
ends were nearly out of the 
sockets in the coamings which 
they fitted into; the stout 
wooden hatches were barely 
touching the ledges on which 
they usually rested; as the 
vessel plunged, hatches and 
strong-backs worked freely, and 
the whole hatchway might col- 
lapse on top of the party at 
any moment. There was little 
time to spare. 

While the carpenter took his 
measurements and sawed off 
shores of suitable lengths the 
others spread planks on top 
of the coke for the bottom 
ends of the shores to rest on. 
They had not brought enough 
planks with them so Peter and 
Donald went back to the after 
hatch for more. They were 
sweating profusely ; coke dust 
filled their eyes, ears and lungs ; 
at times they almost choked. 
They were crawling back 
through the darkness guided 
by the glimmer of lanterns 
ahead when the Colorado’s long, 
smooth plunging changed to 
violent lateral movements. She 
heeled heavily to starboard, 
then jerked back to port; for 
a couple of minutes she rolled 
disconcertingly and they could 
hear some pig-iron rumbling 
about down in the lower hold. 
They had been so busy since 
coming below that they had 
forgotten all about the death- 
trap they were in. At the 
moment movement was im- 
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possible, so they lay beside their 


planks and listened. They 
heard a wave break on the 
deck above them. Their hearts 
thumped. 

“She’s broaching to,’ said 
Donald in a voice he hardly 
recognised as his own, so far 
away did it sound. 

“ Beastly awkward, old boy,” 
Peter groaned. 

The Colorado trembled as if 
she was fighting strong, broken, 
eddying water. Above them 
the deck-planks were creaking ; 
a quantity of coke near them 
shifted with a slight rumble ; 
they wondered if the hatchway 
had collapsed—but no! the 
lanterns were still burning. 
The shuddering motion ceased 
abruptly, gave way to the 
long smooth plunges. The cap- 
tain must have got her off 
before the wind again. They 
resumed their crawling. 

They reached the main hatch- 
way and the planks they had 
brought were spread. All the 
shores were now ready, but 
it required the combined 
strength of the party to lift 
strong-back and hatches as 
nearly as possible into position. 
With aching backs and cracking 
muscles they shoved upward 
while the carpenter inserted 
the shores. The wedging com- 
menced. The wedges were 
driven in between the bottom 
ends of the shores and the 
planks spread on top of the 
coke, and by their means the 
middle of the strong-back was 
lifted until it was nearly hori- 
zontal. The carpenter an- 
nounced that he was finished 
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and the mate carried out a 
thorough inspection; every- 
thing seemed to be rigid. 

“She'll do now till we get 
fine weather, chips,”’ the mate 
announced. “Then you can 
make, and fit, another strong- 
back.” 

He was obviously delighted 
with the success of the opera- 
tion. They all were, and they 
had a new feeling toward the 
hard-case mate. He had been 
very pleasant to work with, 
and the little party had got 
very close together down in 
that gloomy hold. They worked 
their way aft again until they 
reached the freshness of the 
booby hatch. As they emerged 
through the sliding cover on 
to the main-deck, and drank in 
the delicious air, one bell was 
struck on the poop and re- 
peated on the forecastle-head. 
It was the first time the bell 
had been tolled since they went 
on deck at six o’clock. Time 
was again of great concern to 
them, but they had no idea as 
to how it had gone. The 
single stroke of the bell might 
indicate that it was only a 
quarter to twelve, or half-past 
twelve, or even a quarter to 
four—blessed thought! Peter 
questioned the first sailor he 
met. It was a quarter to four. 
Only fifteen minutes to go and 
their middle watch on deck 
would be ended; their aching 
bodies would be free to take to 
their bunks. 

The sailor told them that the 
starboard watch had only got 
below at half-past three. The 
clearing up of the decks had 
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taken hours; then there had 
been the scare when she nearly 
broached to and they had to 
brace up the fore-yards in a 
hurry. The wind seemed to 
have moderated slightly ; the 
barque was pitching less, though 
there was still quite a heavy 
sea coming up astern; the old 
man informed the mate the glass 
was rising. Eight bells were 
struck ; the watches were mus- 
tered and the port watch 
dismissed ; Donald and Peter 
went thankfully to the half- 
deck. 

By the light of a globe 
lantern swinging from a black- 
ened beam they could see that 
two feet of water had been 
rolling about on the floor, 
for the marks of it were on 
the sea-chests, and articles like 
socks which had been missing 
for weeks had been washed 
out from under the bunks. 
There was only a thin layer 
now; most of the water had 
drained away through the non- 
return valves in the iron sides 
of the house. 

“Hullo! lLevy’s gone out 
on deck again,” Donald cried. 

“'He’s got guts, that kid,” 


V. 


Thinking he had made a 
mistake when stowing the 
duff away, Peter hurriedly 
searched through the other 
lockers. There was nothing 
in them but imperfectly 
cleaned enamelled plates bear- 
ing the traces of dried pea 
soup, greasy knives, forks and 
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said Peter. ‘“‘ The mate would 
only have to tell me to get 
off the deck once. If he 
wanted me again he could 
come and fetch me. Lord! 
I’m tired!” 

They had been rather highly 
tried for boys of eighteen, but 
though tired, they felt a quiet 
elation at the thought of hard, 
dangerous work well and truly 
done. And they were 
hungry and thirsty—particu- 
larly thirsty. A ration of 
three quarts of water per head 
was all that was allowed in 
sail, and of that by far the 
greater portion went to the 
galley for cooking. There was 
never an abundance in the 
water-breaker, and they were 
on their honour as to how they 
used it. Both were of the 
opinion that now, if ever, they 
deserved a long drink, and they 
filled their pannikins through 
the square hole on top of the 
breaker. 

“Now for that duff,” said 
Peter gleefully. 

He opened the small cup- 
board in which the duff had 
been placed ; like old Mother 
Hubbard’s it was bare. 


spoons, pannikins and hook- 
pots. 

“That’s that dirty little 
Levantine,’’ Peter growled sav- 
agely. ‘“‘ When I catch him I'll 


wring his blasted neck.”’ 

They sat on their sea-chests 
and looked at each other sadly. 
They might easily have been 
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mistaken for a couple of nigger 
minstrels. Their faces were 
caked with sweat and coke 
dust, their eyes were red- 
rimmed with fatigue. 

“ We can’t turn in like this,” 
said Donald ruefully. ‘“‘ Damn 
it, it wouldn’t be decent to 
put our heads on semi-clean 
pillows.” 

“T’ll soon cure that,” 
Peter. 

Recognising one of his socks 
on the floor he picked it up, 
wrung it out—for it was sopping 
wet—wiped his face and hands 
with it and climbed into his 
bunk. 

“ Douse the glim when you're 
finished,” he said sleepily. 

Sam came in to rouse them 
from their death-like sleep at 
twenty minutes past seven. 
Not for him the boisterous 
roof-raising yell with which a 
slumbering watch is usually 
roused. Sam was never bois- 
terous. He shook each sleeper 
and with dignity informed him 
it was time he turned out. 
Rubbing his eyes Peter sat 
up in his bunk and memory 
was restored to him. 

“Look here, Sam,” he said, 
“when you get a chance send 
Levy in here. He pinched our 
duff last night and I’m going 
to wring his blasted neck.”’ 

Sam adopted his most 
Superior manner, and when 
he spoke his accent was such 
as, in some quarters to-day, 
would acquire the label of 
Oxford. 

“Petah,” he drawled, “‘ please 
remembah that I am the sen- 
yah apprentice in this half-deck. 


cried 
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If there has to be any—er— 
wringing of necks to be done, I 
shall do it.” 

Peter sank back, thoroughly 
abashed. He had not a word 
to say, for Sam was absolutely 
right. The senior apprentice 
had summoned to his aid the 
custom of the sea and the 
etiquette of the half-deck. 

‘* Well, see you do,” Donald 
interposed bluntly. 

Sam ignored the speaker. 

** And please also remembah, 
Petah,’”’ he went on, “ that 
Levy is in my watch, not 
youahs.”’ 

“And you remember it was 
our duff he pinched, not yours,” 


Donald growled. 
“Did he?” Sam _ replied 
haughtily. “I should want 


strict proof of that. In all 
probability you ate the beastly 
duff yourselves and then got 
into such a blue funk about 
the main hatch being—er— 
stove in that you forgot all 
about it.” 

He went out on deck, slam- 
ming the door behind him. 
Peter sat up in his bunk again 
and looked down at Donald who 
had just scrambled out of the 
one beneath him. 

“Well, I'll go to hell,” he 
cried disgustedly. 

Although forbidden to use 
physical violence on Levy they 
tackled him about the duff as 
soon as they got him into the 
half-deck alone. The little Lev- 
antine’s white teeth flashed and 
his piercing black eyes regarded 
Peter steadily. 

“Me ne steala da duff,” he 
said. 
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“But damn it, you little 
rat, if you didn’t steal it, 
who did? It hadn’t got feet ; 
it couldn’t walk out of the 
locker by itself,’ Peter insisted. 

** Me no steala da duff,” Levy 
repeated. 

** You're a damned little liar, 
as well as a thief,” said Peter. 

“Me no steala da duff.” 

After that there was only 
one punishment that could be 
given, and they gave it; they 
ignored Levy completely, only 
speaking to him when they had 
to in the way of duty. Even 
the prolonged tumultuous bat- 
tering the barque got off the 
Horn, where time and again 
She nearly shook the masts out 
of herself, did not ease their 
resentment. Levy, basking in 
Sam’s friendship, stood up to 
his excommunication well—so 
long as the Colorado was at sea 
and the boys of the different 
watches spent little time to- 
gether. In San Franciso things 
were altered; they worked 
together all day, and were all 
off duty at night. Sam was too 
much of a snob to take a first 
voyager—and a foreigner at 
that—ashore with him, even 
when he went to the Seamen’s 
Institute, and Levy had rather 
a lonely time. Occasionally he 
wandered ashore by himself, 
and none of the other three was 
surprised when, returning from 
the city late one night, they 
found his bunk bare to the 
bunk-boards and his sea-chest 
gone. Sam turned on the 
others furiously. 


“Now, you can see what 
you’ve done,” he cried. “ Youp 
treatment of that poor little 
devil was disgraceful—abgol. 
utely disgraceful. By now he 
is probably in the hands of 
the—er—crimps. You ought 
to be jolly well ashamed of 
your beastly selves.” 

“Oh, shut up, Sam. You 
should have allowed Peter to 
wallop him at the time; then 
it would have been all over,” 
Donald said sullenly. 

All the same, although Peter 
remained obdurate, Donald did 
have the grace to be ashamed 
of himself. Remorse began to 
trouble him ; he recalled Levy’s 
charming kittenish ways and 
his pluck; but for the one 
frightful lapse he had been a 
good little shipmate. Now, 
perhaps, he was at sea in the 
forecastle of a Down East hell 
ship. But all his remorse could 
not bring Levy back, and the 
Colorado sailed homeward with- 
out him. 

The vacant berth in the half- 
deck was filled by an apprentice 
who had run away from a 
hungry Scotch four - master; 
the chaplain of the Institute 
had persuaded the captain of 
the Colorado to give him a pas- 
sage home. He was no Moham- 
medan. He claimed his equal 
share of the salt pork and pea 
soup, and by the time the 
barque got down to the Horn, 
Sam was using the original 
holes in his belt. Perhaps, after 
all, Sam missed Levy more than 
the others did. 
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Righteen years afterwards 
Donald lost the fine cargo 
steamer he was commanding ; 
she was sunk by an enemy 
raider in the Indian Ocean. 
He did not remain idle long. 
In a very short time he found 
himself, with a temporary com- 
mission in the Royal Indian 
Marine, in command of a 
double-decked paddle steamer 
on the Tigris. To assist him 
he had one executive officer, 
who also held a temporary com- 
mission, and that officer had a 
distinct grievance. Donald re- 
ferred to him as the mate, and 
addressed him as ‘mister’ ; 
the officer felt, with reason, 
that he should be referred to 
as the first lieutenant, and 
addressed as ‘number one.’ 
Donald was a plain shipmaster 
who hated swank. 

It was toward the end of 
January 1916, the time of the 
most poisonous and hopeless 
battles ever fought in a batitle- 
scarred poisonous land. Fron- 
tal attack after frontal attack 
was pushed forward over that 
water-logged, miry, Biblical 
plain under the mistaken im- 
pression that the garrison of 
Kut was already on the verge 
of starvation. No results were 
forthcoming; rain and mud 
were everywhere; the relief 
force, while never slackening 
its effort, was becoming thor- 
oughly miserable and depressed. 
Donald had seen the results 
of those frontal attacks and 
lack of medical facilities. He 
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had carried a load of wounded 
away from Sheik Saad, many 
of them in their first field 
dressings which had been ap- 
plied on the battlefield ; others, 
again, suffering from dysentery, 
too weak to move yet un- 
attended ; others whose wounds 
became septic and gangrenous 
owing to delay in treatment. 
At times he boiled with indig- 
nation at what seemed to him 
the criminal callousness of it 
all. The seaman can be ex- 
tremely intolerant of incom- 
petence; his own profession 
calls for a hundred per cent 
correctness of action; even 
errors of judgment are punished 
severely. 

The few steamers on the 
river at that time were quite 
unequal to the heavy traffic— 
reinforcements and stores up- 
stream, wounded down—and 
Donald was running night and 
day. The Tigris was in full 
flood, and steaming up-stream 
with a loaded iron lighter 
lashed on each side was a pain- 
fully slow business. It was try- 
ing, too; in places the banks were 
low and flooded, so that it was 
difficult to distinguish the main 
stream and keep in the channel. 

One leaden-skied afternoon, 
after struggling for many days 
against the swollen stream all 
the way up from Basra, he 
banked his vessel in amongst 
the various river craft at the 
advanced base, Sheik Saad. 
He was hoping for one good 
night’s rest, but was promptly 
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hailed by an embarkation officer 
and told to drop his barges, 
steam up the river and tie up 
to the left bank just above 
the mouth of the Wadi in 
readiness to embark, in the 
morning, wounded from the 
first battle of Umm-el-Hannah. 
He pushed off and commenced 
steaming into, to him, unknown 
water ; he was going farther up- 
stream—nearer to Kut—than 
he had ever been before. The 
grey river was partially ob- 
scured by driving rain as the 
paddler chugged her way to- 
ward the sound of the distant 
guns. Darkness was just 
coming in when Donald sighted 
the broad nick which the mouth 
of the Wadi made in the 
featureless Tigris shore; he 
steamed on a little farther, 
then tied up to the bank, the 
top of which was almost level 
with the steamer’s sponsons. 
It was a lonely spot; there 
did not seem to be another 
vessel lying anywhere near, 
but just after he moored he saw 
the ghostly shape of a small 
monitor gliding up - stream. 
The rain had never ceased ; it 
continued to fall in torrents, 
but evidently the battle was 
still going on spasmodically 
not far away. He could hear 
rifle fire and the occasional 
tap-tap-tap of a machine-gun. 
There was a full moon, but its 
position was only revealed by 
a veiled patch of suffused 
light which indicated where it 
was hidden in the low-lying 
clouds. 

For a time Donald gazed 
disconsolately at the desolate 
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mud-bank against which his 
vessel was lying and listened 
to the sounds of strife. He 
had always been rather tender. 
hearted—too much so for the 
job he was doing, he thought 
ruefully. Ashore there, prob- 
ably quite close but all unseen, 
thousands of men were lying 
about in open trenches, old 
irrigation ditches and flooded 
Shell-holes. On the previous 
trip he had brought up a fine, 
but unblooded, Indian regiment 
and had become very friendly 
with its cheery, eager officers, 
He shivered at the thought that 
some of them were lying out 
there mangled and maimed, 
He dined on bully beef and a 
whisky and sparklet, then de- 
cided to turn in so as to be 
fresh for the morning’s work. 
He went into his barely 
furnished cabin and shut the 
door carefully behind him, for 
it was inadvisable to allow 
any light to show. The cabin, 
which was on the lower deck, 
was a@ roomy one—three times 
the size of the Colorado’s half- 
deck. On one side of it there 
was @ broad bunk, on the other 
a comfortable settee. A writing- 
desk was about the only other 
article of furniture. There was 
no carpet on the floor and the 
walls were bare except for a 
photograph of the Colorado 
lying in San Francisco harbour. 
He had saved it from the 


steamer he lost; it was about 
the only thing he had saved. 
There was about his job at 
least one delightful compensa- 
tion: he was continually meet- 
ing men he had not seen for 
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years; one or two, indeed, 
he had thought to be dead. 
The reason was not hard to 
find. The Tigris was the great 
highway of Mesopotamia, and, 
sooner or later, almost every- 
one who went to that land 
used it. It was said of the 
river steamers—as it is said 
of the Grand Oriental Hotel in 
Colombo and the Eastern Ex- 
change in Port Said—that if 
one stayed in them long enough 
one would eventually meet 
almost every male person one 
knew in the East. It passed 
through Donald’s mind on that 
wretched night that in such a 
lonely spot he was unlikely to 
have even that consolation ; 
very shortly afterwards that 
thought was proved to be most 
decidedly and startlingly wrong. 

He lay down in the bunk, 
but could not sleep for thinking 
about the morning and the 
awful sights the coming of 
daylight would probably dis- 
close. On the day he took the 
wounded away from Sheik Saad 
he had been giddy and sick. 
He could hear the rain pattering 
on the corrugated iron plates 
of the roof over the upper deck. 
He was dropping off at last 
when he was startled by a hail 
from the bank, almost abreast 
of his cabin. 

“Paddler, ahoy !” 

The hail was answered from 
the upper deck by the ‘number 
one.’ 

“ Hullo ! 
want ?” 

“T’m the chaplain of the 
Antrims, The regiment, what’s 
left of it, is coming out of the 


what do you 
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line to-night.. I would like 
shelter from the rain for an 
hour or so, and I want to buy 
a bottle of whisky for the 
fellows in the Mess when they 
get back.” 

“You can’t come aboard 
here,” the young officer replied. 
“No admittance except on 
business,”’ he added facetiously ; 
“that’s an order.” 

“ But surely I can get shelter 
for an hour,” the padre 
pleaded, “and surely you can 
do something for the poor 
devils coming out of the line 
on @ night like this. They'll 
get never a bite to eat, nor a 
sup to drink, till the morning— 
and they’re about all in.” 

Donald Jay in his bunk and 
listened ; there seemed to be 
something strangely familiar 
about the padre’s voice. Per- 
haps he had travelled up the 
river in the steamer. 

“You can’t come aboard 
here, I tell you,” ‘ number one’ 
said arrogantly. ‘“‘ That settles 
it; go away.” 

There was a pause, then the 
chaplain spoke again, and there 
was a note of anger in his voice. 

“Damn you; you'll be one 
of those steam-trained officers 
I’ve heard about,” he cried 
bitterly. ‘“‘ Never served in 
square - sail in your life, I 
suppose.” 

“No, thank God!” 

*“Tt’s a waste of time thank- 
ing your Creator for nothing,” 
the padre answered quickly. 
** Anyhow, if I had you on the 
bank here I’d wring your 
blasted neck.” 

Donald, though reluctant to 
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rise, had been getting more 
angry every minute, and he 
could stand it no longer. He 
got out of his bunk, slipped his 
bridge coat over his pyjamas 
and went out on to the deck. 
Peering over the rail he saw 
three men on the bank. One 
was sitting in the mud; one 
was apparently a Tommy in 
full kit and carrying a rifle; 
the other would be the chaplain. 

* Good evening, padre,” said 
Donald. ‘“‘Can I do anything 
for you?” 

‘You can. You'll be the 
captain, I hope,” the chaplain 
answered. 

“ That’s right.” 

“Well, I only want shelter 
for an hour, and I want to 
buy a bottle of whisky; but 
that young squirt up there 
refuses to let me aboard.” 

** You won’t buy any whisky, 
but you'll get a bottle, maybe 
two. Here, mister,” Donald 
shouted curtly, “ get the gang- 
way plank ashore.” 

Some of the lascars came 
along and the paddler’s sponson 
was connected with the bank. 
The chaplain and the Tommy 
bent down and lifted to his 
feet the man who sat in the 
mud, then the three filed over 
the broad plank. Donald ex- 
tended his hand to the chaplain. 

“Whom have you got with 
you ? ” he asked. 

*‘One’s attached to me as 
an orderly ; the other’s a poor 
devil of a Turkish officer who 
was wounded this morning. 
He had been lying in a hole 
all day, until we happened 
across him, and he was scared 
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stiff in case the ‘ Buddoog’ 
came along and cut his throat 
in the dark. Now he’s safely 
captured, and he’s glad, J] 
don’t think he has any English,” 

“T’ve got a person on board 
they call a gunner, the Lord 
knows why for I’ve got no 
guns,” Donald said. ‘‘ I’ll hand 
the orderly over to him ; then 
you and your Turkish friend 
can come into my cabin.” 


“Come on, Abdul the 
damned,” the padre cried 
cheerily. ‘‘ Le capitaine now 


offre Vhospitalité de sa cabine.” 

“* Merci beaucoup, capitaine,” 
said ‘Abdul the damned’ 
politely. 

The three men from the 
shore were plastered with mud 
from head to foot. The Turk 
seemed to walk with a painful 
effort ; he had a blood-stained 
bandage round his head and 
another round his wrist. Don- 
ald held the cabin door open 
while the Turk and the padre 
entered. Closing it behind him 
he switched on the light and 
courteously pointed to the set- 
tee. The Turk looked ruefully 
at his muddy uniform, shook 
his head, sat down on the floor 
and leaned against the after 
bulkhead. The padre took off 
his ‘ British-warm,’ folded it 
inside out, placed it on the 
settee and sat on it. Almost 
immediately his eyes fell on 
the photograph and he rose to 
inspect it. 

“IT know that barque,” he 


cried. ‘“‘I served my appren- 
ticeship in her. It’s the 
old Color Good God! 





Donald ! ”’ 
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“ Peter!” 

For fwly a minute their 
arms worked like pump-handles 
and they uttered unintelligible 
gurgles of delight. 

“Not another word till I 
get out the whisky,” said 
Donald. 

From under the desk he pro- 
duced a full bottle of whisky 
and two glasses; then, rather 
hesitatingly, he brought out a 
third. 

“ He'll be a Mohammedan,” 
hesaid. “‘ Do you think—— ? ”’ 

“ Voulez vous boire du whisky, 
Abdul?” Peter asked. 

“ Mais, naturellement! Le 
Coran ne parle point du tout 
du whisky écossais,” the Turk 
replied with a grin. 

There was much to talk 
about. Beginning from that 
day they worked their way 
back for years. Peter told of 
his experiences with the regi- 
ment in France, a country they 
had all left willingly, but would 
now be only too glad to return 
to. Donald, almost tearfully, 
told how he had lost his fine 
cargo steamer. The Turkish 
prisoner closed his eyes and 
seemed to be asleep. Peter 
explained how he had swal- 
lowed the anchor after a 
voyage as second mate, to 
study for the church. Joy- 
fully they gossiped about the 
happiest years of their lives— 
those spent aboard the old 
Colorado. 

“Do you remember that 
pampero off the Plate ? ” Don- 
ald asked. 

“Rather! the night the 
main hatch was stove in and 
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that dirty little Levantine 
pinched our duff!” 

“You know, Peter, I’ve al- 
ways felt sorry for the way we 
treated poor Levy.” 

“ But it was such an awful 
thing he did, old boy,” said 
the uncompromising Ulsterman. 

“It was; but the poor little 
blighter was a heathen and 
didn’t know any better.” 

The Turk moved uneasily. 
The rain beat on the roof 
harder than ever, and a long 
roll of continuous rifle fire came 
to their ears from somewhere 
up-stream. It sounded as if it 
was rather nearer than before, 
but the wind might have 
changed ; anyhow the monitors 
higher up would give warning 
of any dangerous counter- 
attack, and steam was always 
ready. The Turk listened in- 
tently as if trying to gauge the 
progress of the battle. Peter 
rose to his feet and his strong 
mud-stained face worked un- 
certainly. 

“IT hope my fellows are out 
of the line by now,” he said 
soberly, “‘though God knows 
there aren’t many of them left 
to come out.” 

The Turk changed his posi- 
tion with a little groan. 

“Vos blessures, vous font- 
elles mal, Abdul ? ”’ Peter asked 
sympathetically. 

** Celle qui se trouve sur le 
poignet le fait un peu, out.” 

The rifle fire died down again, 
and they continued their remi- 
niscences, pausing every now 
and then to listen. 

“IT wonder what old Sam 
is doing in this war,” said 
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Donald. “The last time I 
heard of him he was chief 
officer of a big passenger liner 
and cutting a devil of a dash. 
He was in the Reserve, though, 
and would be called up.” 

*‘Haven’t you heard? He 
was blown up in the North Sea 
—one of the first Naval Reserve 
officers to be killed.” 

‘For the love of Mike! 
Peter, are you telling us that 
Sam is dead ? ” 

The two old shipmates nearly 
collapsed with astonishment ; 
the speaker was the Turkish 
prisoner, and he had spoken in 
English, with a strong American 
accent. 

** Who the devil are you? ” 
Peter gasped. 

** Well, now, I guess I’m the 
dirty little Levantine that didn’t 
steal your duff.” 

Peter stiffened perceptibly. 
His side glance at Donald 
conveyed the impression that 
he was ready to apologise for 
having brought such a reptile 
aboard. And, indeed, he would 
willingly have taken his prisoner 
back to the hole in which he 
found him and left him there. 

* Really! As I said to you 
before, Levy, if you didn’t 
steal our duff, who did?” he 
asked coldly. 

“Sam!” Levy replied 
promptly. “You remember 
the mate chased me off the 
deck that night? Well, I 
was lying in my bunk, feeling 
real ill, when Sam came in. 
Gee! but that old barque 
could roll. I kept my eyes 
shut, for I didn’t want to be 
spoken to. Then I heard the 


click of the locker door ang 
looked up; Sam was gure 
wolfing your duff, good and 
proper—every darned crumb of 
it. He saw pS 

“But why, in the name of 
Heaven, didn’t you tell us this 
before?” Peter interrupted 
vehemently. 

“T’m coming to that. He 
saw, then, I was awake and 
watching. He nearly jumped 
out of his skin, came at me 
like a mad dog, hauled the 
Koran from under my pillow 
where I used to keep it and 
made me swear on it that 
while he lived I wouldn’t tell, 
He didn’t need to do that; 
I wouldn’t have spilled the 
beans on old Sam, anyway. 
And I thought he was making 
a hell of a fuss for darned 
little.”’ 

*“ Levy,” cried Peter, “ give 
me your paw; for, byjthe 
great hookpot, you’re a better 
man than I am.” 

“That’s right, Levy,” said 
Donald as he bent down and 
took the prisoner’s unwounded 
hand. ‘“ We carried on like a 
pair of silly asses, but I always 
have felt sick about the way 
we drove you out of the ship in 
’F risco.”’ 

** Oh, hell ! ’ Levy cried with 
a cheerful grin that showed he 
still retained his white teeth, 
“you two guys didn’t drive me 
out of the ship in ’Frisco. I 
had friends there and meant to 
clear out in any case. That 
was all arranged before I left 
Smyrna.” 

“H’m! Let’s have some 
more whisky,”’ said Donald. 
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WITH THE FRENCH ARMY, 1932. 


BY BERNARD 


I wAD the good fortune last 
winter to be attached for two 
months to a French infantry 
regiment of the line in Touraine. 
I had applied to go some time 
before, but without any parti- 
cular hope of being sent. How- 
ever, during a break in an 
arduous and undignified morn- 
ing on a physical training 
course, I received a letter 
ordering me to report at three 
o’clock in the afternoon of the 
2nd November to the officer 
commanding such and such a 
regiment of the line in Tours. 

Tours, aS luck would have 
it, was a city I knew well, 
having spent two boiling hot 
summer holidays there as a 
schoolboy, trying to learn 
French. Almost the only 
thing I knew about the French 
Army was that you did not 
live in mess, but in lodgings ; 
so I rapturously wrote to my 
old friends the Girauds asking 
them to put me up again 
during my attachment. Back 
came an equally rapturous 
reply, and so it was settled. 

The 1st of November found 
me fluttering nervously round 
the barrack gates in civilian 
clothes, prospecting the en- 
trance for to-morrow. All 
Saints’ Day is a military as 
well a8 a national holiday in 
France, and so, except for a 
bored-looking guard on the 
gate, there was no sign of any- 
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thing military going on. The 
barracks themselves were four- 
storey buildings, on three sides 
of a large dusty square, or 
rather a rectangle, with the 
main road and barrack gate 
at one end. Dusty trees stood 
round the edge of the square 
at regular intervals, twenty 
yards out from the walls. At 
the open end there was a 
squat two-storey building each 
side of the gate, one being the 
regimental orderly room and 
guard-room and the other the 
prison. Between these, with 
the gate in the middle of it, 
ran @ high grille, about which 
the guard stood talking. The 
sentry, a romantic figure, to 
my unaccustomed eyes, in hori- 
zon blue and steel helmet, 
stood outside the gate and 
eyed me rather suspiciously ; 
and as I had no desire to make 
my first appearance in the 
French Army under arrest as 
a doubtful alien, I moved off. 
Next day after luncheon I 
attired myself in uniform and 
walked uneasily downstairs to 
submit myself to screams of 
admiration from Madame and 
the appraising ex-military eye 
of Monsieur ; and having been 
made to show myself to the 
domestic staff in the kitchen, 
and the gardener in the orchard, 
I was allowed to start for the 
town. Outside the gate I 
stopped a bus and.climbed in. 
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After a moment’s stunned 
silence, driver, conductress and 
passengers all burst out in a 
torrent of speculation as to 
who, what and why I was, in 
the apparent belief that I 
knew no French at all. My 
glengarry, and the bottom of 
my sporran peeping out from 
below the greatcoat with which 
I had modestly tried to make 
myself less conspicuous, finally 
convinced them of my nation- 
ality; and every new pas- 
senger who got in was welcomed 
with a chorus of “C’est un 
Ecossais.” 

It was apparently not so 
obvious to everyone, for when 
in the heart of the town I had 
to change into a tram, a rather 
inebriated Gaul with several 
days’ growth of red beard 
came up and asked me if I 
were, first, a Serbian, and 
secondly, a Catholic. I told 
him I was neither, and he spat 
very thoroughly on the ground. 
Luckily, as I was wondering 
whether a French officer in 
similar circumstances would 
draw his sword or laugh, my 
tram arrived, and I was borne 
away. I am bound to say 
that this was the only instance 
of uncivil treatment I received 
the whole time I was in France. 

Ten minutes later I ap- 
proached the grille, feeling dis- 
tinctly nervous. The sentry’s 
jaw dropped when he saw me, 
and he fingered his rifle doubt- 
fully, but I shot past him and 
accosted the sergeant of the 
guard. Mercifully he was ex- 
pecting me, and he handed me 
over to a captain, who took me 
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upstairs to the colonel. Colonel 
S. was a very fine soldier and 
a kind and courteous gentle. 
man. He was not unacquainted 
with the British Army, having 
served on Sir William Marshall’s 
staff in Mesopotamia the last 
year of the war; and within g 
minute he was eagerly inquiring 
after his colleagues of that 
time. I fear I was rather 
depressing for him, as I had 
only heard of two of them and 
they were both dead, so the 
conversation soon languished, 
It was saved by the door 
opening to admit a youthful 
lieutenant of about my own 
age, who was to be my con- 
ductor and prevent my drop- 
ping more bricks than could be 
helped before I found my feet, 

Jeandel was a native of 
Auvergne, and a worthy repre- 
sentative of the Auvergnats to 
whom he was so proud to belong, 
His patience with his charge 
was inexhaustible, and nothing 
was too much trouble for him 
to explain or to do for me. 
At the end of two months he 
was as patient with me as at 
the outset. The only trouble 
I had with him was to get him 
to tell me when I had been or 
was being guilty of bad manners 
or breaches of etiquette. Many 
were the pitfalls into which I 
fell. For instance, I had been 
standing in the colonel’s office 
rigidly at attention with my 
glengarry on my head; but I 
noticed that when Jeandel or 
the adjutant came, they saluted, 
and then stood képi in hand. 
It is as improper to keep on 
your head-dress in a superior’s 
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office in the French Army as it 
is to remove it in ours. 

The door opened again and 
a major came in, who was in- 
troduced to me a8 my new 
battalion commander. Next, 
in came a little rosy-cheeked 
captain, his breast covered with 
decorations—my new company 
commander. We all took leave 
of the colonel and moved out 
of his office, down the stair, out 
on to the square and over to 
the barracks on the left, into 
the orderly room of the 2nd 
battalion. Here with much 
politeness and bowing we sat 
down and talked polite noth- 
ings for some minutes. Then 
the rosy-cheeked captain got 
up, Jeandel got up, I got up, 
we all shook hands with the 
major and bowed ourselves 
out of the room and along a 
stone corridor till we entered a 
room marked ‘C.M. 2 Bureau.’ 
Inside, the captain heaved a 
huge sigh, took off his képi, 
took off his belt, set me a 
chair, sat down himself and 
suddenly smiled a most charm- 
ing smile. 

“Enfin, nous sommes chez 
nous!” he said. 

Pichené, my company com- 
mander, was a remarkable little 
man. Desperately shy, and 
invariably ill at ease with 
senior officers, he was the soul 
of kindness, and before I left 
we were the best of friends. 
He had a fine career behind 
him. Before the war he had 
been a sergeant in the Paris 
Fire Brigade, who are part of 
the Sappers. On the outbreak 
of war he had been given 
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command of a fleet of four 
motor-cars in which he was 
dashing about between the 
French and the Germans during 
the retreat to the Marne. They 
ran out of petrol, and to save 
the cars they had to pile hay 
over them and disguise them 
as hay-ricks, with such success 
that several parties of Uhlans 
passed by them frequently with- 
out suspecting them to be any- 
thing else. Eventually a curé 
managed to smuggle them some 
petrol, and so they were able 
to rejoin the French with half 
a dozen Uhlans picked up on 
the way as prisoners. After 
the war, Pichené, as the latest 
promoted lieutenant, was 
selected to accompany the 
Prince of Wales during the 
Peace Celebrations in London. 
He has lived ever since on the 
memory of those blissful three 
days. 

The company in which I 
found myself was the ‘ C.M. 2,’ 
or ‘Compagnie Mitrailleuse 
Deuxiéme Bataillon ’ ; in plain 
English, the machine-gun com- 
pany of the 2nd Battalion of 
the regiment. For in France 
the regiment is always to- 
gether, unlike our system of 
having one battalion abroad 
and one at home. The French 
regiment consists of three bat- 
talions, each commanded by a 
major, and the whole under a 
full colonel, with a headquarters 
staff of two lieutenant-colonels 
and two majors. In this parti- 
cular case, one of the battalions 
was seventy miles away, and 
the other two at Tours. Most 
of the officers had no territorial 
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connection with the district, 
my battalion commander and 
one subaltern being the only 
exceptions. The rest came 
from Lorraine, Lille, Brittany, 
Mayence, Auvergne, Comté— 
in short, from all over France. 
The men, however, were almost 
entirely from Touraine. 

My arrival coincided with 
one of the half-year entries 
of recruits. Nowadays the 
Frenchman only does a year’s 
military service. He is ordered 
to present himself at such and 
such a regiment in April or 
October, and for six months he 
goes through a strict and rigor- 
ous recruit’s training. The 
latter half of his time, except 
when he is on manceuvres, he 
spends in fatigues about the 
barracks and in firing 
occasional musketry courses. 
Small wonder, therefore, that 
on all sides people bewail the 
shortness of the time available 
for training. What with public 
holidays, bad weather, leave 
and sickness—Tours lies low 
between two rivers—it is no 
easy task to transform a crowd 
of agricultural labourers into 
an army. Mr Rudyard Kip- 
ling has said that if you turned 
@ hundred Frenchmen upside 
down you would find loam on 
the boots of seventy-five of 
them. In a regiment of the 
line the percentage might even 
be higher, for the more intelli- 
gent town-bred men gravitate 
to other arms which demand a 
higher standard of intellect ; 
and those that do go to the 
infantry are mostly absorbed 
into the mortar or signal com- 


panies. Here and there yoy 
may catch the tones of an 
educated voice—there was an 
advocate in C.M. 2—but most 
of the educated classes do their 
service as reservist officers. 
This high proportion of agri- 
cultural labourers in the ranks 
is another factor which leads 
to the curtailment of training, 
France being a country of 
family smallholdings, the ab- 
sence of the son of the house— 
often, in these days, the only 
son—during his service makes 
it difficult for his family to 
carry on without him. Each 
agricultural recruit, therefore, 
gets an additional ten days 
or a fortnight’s ‘ agricultural 
leave’ to go home and help 
in the harvest. But in spite 
of all these difficulties, the 
amount of training which is 
squeezed into the year, and 
the skilled way in which essen- 
tial instruction is imparted and 
the non-essential jettisoned, 
command our admiration and 
respect. 

I have referred above to 
men who do their service as 
officers of the Reserve. Prob- 
ably many people think, as 
I did up to last year, that there 
is only one way of doing your 
mnilitary service in France, and 
that is through the ranks. 
This is far from being the 
case. The regular officer, of 
course, goes to one of the mili- 
tary schools, according to his 
arm, having engaged to serve 
the republic for eight years. 
At the end of that time he 
extends, if he likes; but from 
then on his extension must be 
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from year to year. He does 
not engage, a8 we do, in one 
regiment for the whole of his life. 
He engages in an arm, within a 
regiment, only for the time 
peing, just as the gunners do 
with us. Roughly two-thirds 
of the annual entry of officers 
into the infantry are from St 
Cyr; the remainder come 
through the ranks, like our 
Army cadets, and are selected 
for the N.C.O.’s school at St 
Maixent, where they are trained 
as officers. I think all the 
junior officers in the regiment 
I was with were St Cyriens 
except three; and these were 
gentlemen of the officer class 
who had failed to pass St Cyr 
and had come in through the 
ranks and St Maixent. This I 
believe to be an unusually high 
proportion of St Cyriens; in the 
other infantry regiment that I 
knew well it was far otherwise. 

Those who wish to do only 
the compulsory service have 
two alternatives. Either they 
can do their year in the ranks, 
in which case their only obliga- 
tion when it is over is to attend 
a purely theoretical eight days’ 
camp once every three years, 
which rarely if ever comes off. 
Or they can do their service 
as officers of the reserve, in 
which case they can qualify at 
@ School with a recognised mili- 
tary side, and pass into a 
six months’ training course at 
St Cyr. They then do six 
months as officers with a regular 
regiment before passing into 
the reserve. Their duty is not 
then discharged; they have 
to attend something like a 
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dozen lectures or parades a 
year until they are too old 
for recall. Some, therefore, 
prefer to go through the ranks 
and have more or less done 
with it. 

There were several of these 
reserve officers doing their six 
months’ attachment at Tours 
during my time there. One, 
Paul Vilcoq, was a particular 
friend of mine. He was by 
profession an advocate at Lille, 
and his earliest memories were 
of the three-day bombardment 
of that city in 1914. He was 
sleeping in his cot upstairs 
when it began, and, his parents 
being out, he was there three 
hours before he was remem- 
bered and carried downstairs 
in a blanket to the cellar. 
“The smell of charred flesh 
and burned woodwork,” he 
told me once, “has been in 
my nostrils ever since, and will 
be to the end of my days.” 
The Germans were shelling a 
powder magazine just over the 
way, unaware that there had 
been no powder there for years. 
The Vilcoq family remained in 
Lille all through the German 
occupation until 1917, when 
they were repatriated by way 
of Switzerland, the journey 
taking three and a half days. 

Another reserve officer on 
attachment was a fat little 
doctor with enormous horn- 
rimmed spectacles which mag- 
nified almost like a microscope. 
These medicos, like other 
students, are allowed to finish 
their studies before doing their 
service. Medical students then 
serve their time as M.O.’s or 
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‘toubibs,’ as they are called, 
an example of French military 
slang drawing on Arabic. The 
French Army imports its slang 
from Morocco just as we—or 
some of us—have learned to 
talk about ‘ bundobusts’ and 
‘chota pegs.’ Toubib Bous- 
seau, therefore, at the age of 
twenty-eight or thereabouts, 
found himself with the single 
‘galon’ and red velvet képi 
of a sous-Lieutenant Médecin, 
and regarded it as the funniest 
thing that had happened to 
the French Army since the 
days of Vauban. He went 
through life with a beaming 
smile, a flow of talk and an 
enormous appetite, in all of 
which he somehow managed 
to indulge at one and the same 
time. He read widely and 
appreciatively, played an en- 
thusiastic and garrulous game 
of bridge and had a passion 
for stamp collecting. As I 
was consulting my diary only 
half an hour ago, out of it 
dropped his enormous visiting- 
card, with a great splash of 
gravy in one corner; and as I 
write, the scene when he gave 
it me comes back to me vividly. 
It was in the crowded little 
mess-room at the Camp du 
Ruchard, with the orderly clear- 
ing away the plates (Toubib’s, 
of course, wiped completely 
clean with twists of bread, 
which he subsequently ate) 
and the stove roaring in the 
corner. Toubib handed me 
this same card and leant for- 
ward, the light from the stove 
flashing on those ludicrous 
glasses: ‘‘ Envoyez-moi sur- 


tout des timbres des colonies 
anglais. Mille pardons, mon 
vieux, je veux dire ‘ britap- 
niques,’ ”’ 

The days went pleasantly 
enough at Tours. The hours 
were long. The day began at 
7.30 and finished at 4.30 or 5, 
with an hour and a half off 
for déjeuner at 11 o’clock, 
Thursday afternoon was some- 
times a holiday, Saturdays 
never; and on Sundays—no 
church parade, of course—there 
were lectures or parades for 
reservist officers and N.C.0.’s, 
which I sometimes attended. 
But if on Saturday one was 
not free, it was perhaps the 
day of the week which I 
found most interesting. In 
the morning all subalterns rode 
for an hour: sometimes in 
the riding-school, sometimes 
round a large manége about 
500 yards round in the Quartier 
Rannes, a deserted barracks 
next door to our own. The 
senior officers were very good 
to me, lending me some beauti- 
ful animals, one fine little mare 
called Lido in particular giving 
me some excellent rides. On 
the whole, the standard of 
riding was rather low, poor 
Vilcoq dreading his Saturday 
mornings from week to week ; 
but Jeandel, Etienne and de 
Cornulier-Luciniére were excel- 
lent horsemen. Then came 
regimental drill parade, when 
the band would stand in the 
middle of the square playing 
magnificent tunes like “‘ Sambre 
et Meuse ” or “ En passant par 
la Lorraine,’’ while the different 
companies marched round and 
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round it. When I joined, the 
recruits had only a week’s 
service and had about as much 
idea of marching as @ flock of 
sheep ; but by Armistice Day, 
in less than three weeks’ time, 
all things considered, wonders 
had been worked with them. 
As they marched round the 
square the officers would hover 
about them like vultures and 
then pounce on some unlucky 
yokel whose head was bobbing 
up and down in a different time 
from the rest. ‘ Un cosaque,’ 
he was called. French military 
slang, at least, was something 
I learnt a good deal of, and it 
was frequently very expressive. 
There were three good words 
for what we call ‘a big noise’: 
‘un pontiff,’ ‘une huile’ and 
‘une grosse légume.’ ‘To give 
someone a raspberry’ was 
‘sécher quelqu’un’ when I 
went; but by the time I 
came away they were saying 
‘donner une framboise 4 quel- 
qu’un ’ as to the manner born. 
After drill was over, at 10.30, 
we would adjourn to the regi- 
mental library. There the 
colonel (or ‘le colon’ as we 
called him) would address his 
officers on any points which 
might have cropped up during 
the week; and there also I 
had an exceedingly embarrass- 
ing five minutes my first 
Saturday when unexpectedly 
confronted with a very kind 
and flowery speech of welcome, 
to which I was utterly unable 
to produce any sort of reply. 
When the agenda had been 
disposed of, some wretched 
junior officer would walk miser- 
VOL. CCXXXIV.—NO. MCCCCXVII. 
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ably to the table and read a 
paper of general or military 
interest. Among those I heard 
were papers on ‘“ The British 
Empire,” by Jeandel, very 
good ; “Gas Warfare”; 
“Ttaly,” by an officer from 
Savoy; ‘The Prevention of 
Diphtheria,” from Toubib, 
frightened for once out of his 
smile. Then in the afternoon 
the second-in-command for an 
hour and a half would question 
and cross-question the second 
lieutenants on military general 
knowledge. This also, as a 
second lieutenant, I used to 
attend, but was luckily, though 
to the intense disgust of the 
others, immune both from the 
questions and from being 
‘séché’ afterwards. 

Although at first the intense 
politeness which one invariably 
met with seemed impenetrable, 
after a short time friendliness 
seemed to burst through it 
without its diminishing in any 
way. To make acquaintances 
was easy, for whenever you 
saw @ strange officer he hurried 
towards you, and you both 
did a sort of set to partners, 
standing to attention, announc- 
ing your rank, name and regi- 
ment, declaring your delight 
at making each other’s ac- 
quaintance and warmly shaking 
hands. I used to find the 
responsibility of getting out 
my own rank and name weighed 
so heavily on me that I usually 
missed those of my opposite 
number, though in time I got 
better at it. But although, as 
I say, to make people’s ac- 
quaintance presented no diffi- 
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culty, to get to know them 
was a good deal harder, as, 
not living together, you saw 
very little of them except in 
the short intervals between 
duty. I did not like always to 
eat with them, as I felt they 
would feel bound to entertain 
me; so I usually went home 
for déjeuner, and invariably 
for dinner. But the second 
day of my attachment pro- 
vided rather an ordeal, as I 
was asked to dine with the 
subalterns at the restaurant in 
the town where they always 
fed. Being introduced to those 
whom I had not yet met, and 
trying to remember—for they 
all looked very different in 
civilian clothes—whom I had 
met and whom I had not, was 
trying to all of us. At any 
rate we sat down to dinner in 
an excess of politeness and 
gloom. However, before the 
first course was over, in answer- 
ing a question, I made some 
remark which I had intended 
quite innocently, but which 
apparently bore some hideous 
unintentional meaning of which 
I have never since dared ask 
the import. After a moment’s 
horrified silence the whole table 
howled with laughter, and I 
blushed; but the ice was 
broken, and never afterwards 
closed up again. 

November and December 
brought a number of social 
functions, one or two of which 
I was persuaded to attend. 
The first was the Bal de St 
Hubert, a Hunt Ball run jointly 
by the three local packs which 
still hunt in the neighbourhood 


of Tours. A few years ago 
there were several more, but 
now all that survive are M. de 
Champchevrier’s just north of 
Tours, one near Amboise on 
the east and the Chinon deer. 
hounds on the west. The Ball 
was a fine show of colour. The 
three hunts were there in foree, 
dressed in blue, red and yellow 
respectively. There was a large 
number of officers in full dress, 
both from the garrison and 
from farther afield. Some wore 
the old blue dress, to my mind 
the handsomest of all; but 
both in full dress and in ordi- 
nary workaday order, it will 
have disappeared entirely by 
the New Year. Others wore 
the current khaki; and a very 
few, mostly students from San- 
mur, the new full dress—baggy 
red trousers, blue or black 
tunic and gold or white epaul- 
ettes and collars, according to 
the arm of the service. Over 
the whole, when it is wom 
out-of-doors, is a short black 
cape, something like that worm 
by policemen in London. 

A few weeks after the Bal 
de St Hubert the officers of the 
garrison gave another Ball, even 
more crowded and with an even 
larger preponderance and vat- 
iety of uniforms. One is apt 
to forget how many branches 
of what would be the civil 
service in this country are mili- 
tary services in France. At 
the Garrison Ball were hosts of 
gendarme officers, and also some 
representatives of a curious 
body who wore on their collars 
a badge like a bugle, rather 
like that worn by our light 
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infantry regiments. These were 
the ‘gardiens des eaux et des 
foréts, more commonly known 
as ‘gardes lapins’; and in 
ease I should think any the 
worse of them, my informant, 
a captain in the regiment, 
hastened to assure me that 
they were ‘des gens excessive- 
ment bien.’ It was a very 
polyglot gathering, for among 
the men in the room were a 
New Zealander, an under- 
graduate I had known at Eton, 
a Wykehamist friend of his, 
an officer of the Royal Scots 
Fusiliers on leave, and at least 
half a dozen Americans. I my- 
self danced with several French 
girls, one American, two Eng- 
lish, one Scottish, one Italian 
and one Finn, who was the 
pick of them ail. 

Another evening I dined with 
Colonel and Madame 8S. The 
invitation arrived on a visiting 
card, and I got Jeandel to 
dictate me the correct reply. 
Afterwards, I happened to men- 
tion, to his horror, that 
I had addressed the answer to 
Madame 8. instead of to her 
husband and her jointly, which 
was apparently a faux pas of 
the first water. It was only 
by a stroke of great good luck 
that I was prevented in time 
from going in a tail-coat ; one 
puts on full dress to dine with 
the colonel, and this I inter- 
preted as meaning mess kit in 
my own case. Jeandel and I 
were the only subalterns pres- 
ent; the rest of the party 
consisted of a general, five 
colonels, two majors — very 
much on their best behaviour 
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—and their ladies. General V. 
had come to inspect the regi- 
ment on taking over the 
command of the divisional in- 
fantry. He was a most charm- 
ing man, newly home on pro- 
motion from lifelong service in 
North Africa. He had been a 
Tirailleur—he continued to 
affect the Tirailleur’s light blue 
képi until just before I left— 
and an officer of the Foreign 
Legion. He was a really fine- 
looking man, with iron-grey 
hair and moustache, and when 
in uniform he liked to wear his 
képi at a rakish angle. He was 
the only man I met during the 
whole of my attachment who 
always spoke English to me, 
and he spoke it remarkably 
well, with little trace of accent 
and complete mastery of idiom 
and slang. He kept the whole 
table amused at dinner with a 
flow of racy reminiscence. But 
one serious story he told me is 
worth repeating, as showing 
the curious variety of people 
who gravitate to the Foreign 
Legion. One of his sergeants 
was taken ill with some sort of 
internal stoppage, and V. went 
down to the hospital to see how 
he was getting on. He arrived 
in the middle of the operation, 
to see the Médecin-Major ad- 
ministering the anzsthetic and 
an ordinary duty corporal of 
the Legion carrying out the 
actual operation. The M.O. 
was rather embarrassed. 

“TI hope you don’t mind, 
sir,” he said, “ but I’d much 
sooner leave it to him.” 

“But who the devil is he? ” 
asked V. 
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“Don’t you know, sir?” 
said the M.O., surprised. “I 
thought everybody knew him. 
That’s S. of Vienna, the greatest 
surgeon in Europe.” 

Commandant Tassin, com- 
manding the 3rd Battalion, had 
also served in the Legion, and 
walking through the town with 
him one day on the way to 
luncheon I managed to get 
him on to the subject. He 
told me that 75 per cent of 
the Legion are Germans. The 
curious thing is that when they 
enlist they appear to lose all 
patriotism in an intense esprit 
de corps. Tassin had a bat- 
talion in the Rhine Army of 
Occupation which was 80 per 
cent German, yet it led to no 
trouble at all. Most of the 
officers are French, with a 
sprinkling of Russians; and a 
large proportion of the N.C.O.’s 
are Russian ex-officers. The 
Frenchmen in the Legion come 
mostly from the Penal bat- 
talions, and have chosen to re- 
enlist in order to get back 
their citizenship. No questions 
are asked, and any name is 
accepted. It is agreed on all 
sides that they are magnificent 
troops. Neither V. nor Tassin 
had ever come across British 
or American legionaries. 


Among the recruits whom I 
watched being licked into shape 
with C.M.2 was a curious 
category of men known as S.X. 
or Service Ausiliaire. These 
were fellows who were not up 
to standard physically, but 
who were given enough ele- 
mentary training to enable 
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them to hold the fort in time 
of war. There were fat men, 
thin men, lame men, hungh. 
backs. There was even one 
poor creature who could not 
raise his arm above his Shoulder, 
and had to be provided with a 
chit explaining his disability ip 
case he should be run in for 
not saluting. After a short 
period of training, the 8.x, 
were released and put on to 
permanent fatigues. They were 
pathetic, these fellows, the butt 
of everybody, put on to the 
worst jobs, but yet patiently 
serving and learning to serve 
the republic to the best of 
their limited ability. 

So the first fortnight’s train- 
ing progressed. Most of the 
time I spent with C.M.2; if 
there was something of interest 
to be seen in another company, 
or perhaps in another regiment 
of the garrison, I used to go 
and watch it instead. Some- 
times, too, there were tactical 
exercises without troops, run 
on the same lines as they 
are in our own army; and 
then we would all go out in 
lorries about eight o’clock in 
the morning to some spot in 
the country to wage imaginary 
warfare with an imaginary foe. 
It was a novel experience, 
planning arcs of fire and platoon 
posts in that country of rolling 
vineyards, with a calvary at 
every cross-roads and with a 
hamlet every few hundred 
yards, clustering round its 
mother church. At eleven- 
thirty we would adjourn to a 
café for déjeuner, with the 
junior subaltern acting 28 
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P.M.O. As we sat down to the 
meal he would recite the menu 
from the foot of the table, 
ending with “Bon appétit, 
mon colonel ; bon appétit, mes- 
sieurs!’? Then we would eat, 
and talk about anything except 
soldiering, washing down the 
meal with some red yeoman 
wine. Tradition demanded that 
at the end of the meal the 
junior subaltern should kiss the 
‘patronne,’ and I have a vivid 
memory of a blushing de Rof- 
fignac bravely embracing a 
hideous bearded old crone at 
St Antoine du Rocher. 
Towards the end of Novem- 
ber, Jeandel was ordered to 
march a party of soldiers doing 
the latter half of their service 
to the musketry camp on the 
Ruchard to fire a course, as 
there was only a two hundred 
yard range at Tours. I was 
asked if I would like to accom- 
pany him; and accordingly at 
six o’clock one cold and misty 
moming our little column 
moved out of the barrack 
gates. We were fifty-five men, 
two French officers—Jeandel 
and Boineau—a reservist doing 
his attachment and myself. 
Our transport consisted of a 
lorry, a travelling kitchen, four 
light carts carrying machine- 
guns, six bicycles and a charger 
for Jeandel. I had had many 
offers of a horse, but protested 
that I would sooner walk thirty- 
five kilometres on my flat feet 
than ride them at a walking 
pace. Dawn broke as we 
crossed the bridge over the 
Cher, which was shrouded in 
thick mist, and broke step into 
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the ‘pas de route.’ Except 
through villages and towns, the 
French march along all out of 
step, singing, eating, smoking, 
drinking as they please. I 
found it much more tiring than 
our own way; and it was 
noticeable that as the men grew 
tired they fell into step in 
groups of sixes and sevens. 

At eight o’clock we passed 
Ballan, where Charles Martel 
eventually beat the Saracens 
in 709 after a running fight all 
the way from Poitiers—the so- 
called Battle of Tours. Here 
the men cheered up and began 
to sing, and for the rest of the 
march we swung along to 
really first-rate marching songs, 
such as— 


“En passant par la Lorraine, 
Avec mes sabots, 
Rencontrai trois capitaines, 
Avec mes sabots ; 
Rencontrai trois capitaines 
Avec mes sabots, don daine, 
Ho! Ho! Ho! 
Avec mes sabots.”’ 


And another, with progres- 
sive punning verses through all 
the ranks of the Army— 


“Nous avons dans notre régiment 
Un commandant comme un élé- 
phant, 
Et chaque matin il trompe 
(Le commandant, pas |’éléphant) 
Et chaque matin il trompe 
Sa femme et ses enfants.” 


There were many more, but 
most of them too Rabelaisian 
to be reproduced here. 

At noon we reached the 
village of Saché, where Balzac 
used to live, and here we 
stopped for the mid-day meal. 
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The men ate in a farmyard 
belonging to a fine old soldier, 
who regaled them with walnuts 
to eke out their food, and gave 
them straw on which to sleep 
it off. We officers climbed the 
steep village street to a café 
which another officer had re- 
commended to us before leaving 
Tours. Here we had an admir- 
able meal: omelette, veal, 
goat’s milk cheese of the Ste. 
Maure type and some quite 
excellent old white wine. While 
we ate, half a dozen rosy chil- 
dren, having their meal between 
morning and afternoon school 
at the café, as their homes were 
too far, peered shyly round the 
door into the inner room where 
we sat. Then on the road 
again, all too soon; and after 
a while we saw the great 
plateau of the Ruchard rising 
on our left. Another two 
hours’ march brought us to 
Villaines, a beautiful village 
where I once stayed on a 
bicycling tour as a schoolboy. 
It lies in a long cleft which 
cuts the Ruchard in two, and 
the houses sprawl along the 
main road for three kilometres. 
On the right is a tumbling 
burn, with here and there a 
mill; on the other a double 
row of houses, those nearest 
the road built in the usual 
way, and those behind them 
cave dwellings in the rock with 
built fronts, after the ancient 
manner of Touraine. Over the 
rock face hang tufts of bushes 
between strips of bare yellow 
clay; and beyond is a long 
wood of fine fir trees. Villaines 
is the last village in France 


where the vanniers or basket. 
workers ply their trade ip 
their own houses. In its people, 
its work, its situation and its 
appearance, Villaines is a for. 
gotten corner of old France, 

Just past the Mairie, a Steep 
road plunges down to the 
right and then toils up to the 
Ruchard. AS we swung off 
the road—the whole village 
was watching us go—a butcher 
standing outside his shop cried, 
** How long for ? ” and a chorus 
answered, “‘ For three days,” 
So we climbed up the dusty 
road, out of the world for 
three days. 

The plateau of the Ruchard 
is a desolate place. Miles and 
miles of heath with occasional 
patches of scrub, whin and 
brambles, and in the middle 
an oasis of large trees. In 
their midst stand enough stone 
bungalows for two thousand 
men; and these in summer are 
often full; but when we were 
there, the legends on some of 
the huts—‘‘ Bureau de poste,” 
* ecantine,”’ “ pibliothéque,” 
“* coiffeur ’’—only seemed to 
add to the desolation. It was 
after four o’clock, the sun had 
gone down, the mist swirled 
about the trees and hutments, 
and it was bitterly cold. 
Officers and men huddled over 
the stoves in their quarters, 
stoves in which the wood 
seemed to be consumed as 
quickly as though it had been 
paper. We had supper at 


seven, along with another officer 
who had arrived just before us 
with thirty men from Chatel- 
lerault ; grog all round to try 
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and warm us, and then bed 
as the last desperate expedient. 
I felt I had some reputation 
to keep up, for aS we were 
going to bed Boineau said: 
“T suppose it isn’t half as cold 
as it is in Scotland?” and I 
answered as well as I could for 
my chattering teeth: “Oh, 
no, not nearly.” 

Next morning reveille was 
at six and parade at seven, but 
it was hopeless to try to shoot. 
The mist was thicker than ever 
and we could not see a hundred 
yards. Back we stamped to 
camp, trying to thaw our feet, 
and I spent the rest of the day 
trying to cheer myself up with 
doses, taken in irritable rota- 
tion, of ‘ Para Handy,’ ‘ Pick- 
wick’ in French, and that 
immortal epic of French bar- 
rack-room life, ‘ Les Gaités de 
VEscadron,’ which the French 
soldier knows by heart. 

The afternoon of the second 
day it cleared up and we ven- 
tured out ; but after two hours’ 
firing at five hundred yards, 
the heavens opened, and cold 
biting rain fell in torrents on 
our unlucky heads. Rain on 
the Ruchard really means a 
deluge, for every drop that falls 
lies on that God-forsaken bit 
of land until it is absorbed by 
the sun. Just as we were 
packing up with many oaths, a 
green military car arrived, out 
of which stepped the battalion 
commander, and Captains Pi- 
chené and de Goy, two com- 
pany commanders with men 
in our party. Commandant R. 
then laid up treasure for him- 
self in heaven, first, by pro- 
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mising a convoy of lorries to 
carry us back to Tours in style 
the following morning, and 
then by authorising an issue 
of grog for the men and invit- 
ing the rest of us to have some 
grog with him as soon as we 
reached camp. In half an 
hour’s time we were all sitting 
round the mess stove with the 
steam rising off us in clouds, 
grogging our cold and sorrows 
away. 

The next day we went back 
to Tours in comfort in a fleet 
of motor waggonettes. They 
were under the command of a 
fat and jolly Basque called 
Balthazar, with a weakness for 
standing on the running-board 
of his leading machine, blowing 
a whistle and waving flags. 
“Le chef de train,” we called 
him. 


Soon after our return I had 
to come home to Scotland for 
a week, and when I got back 
to Tours I found myself trans- 
ferred from C.M. 2 to the train- 
ing company for N.C.O.’s. 
These fellows are selected when 
they first join to do four 
months’ training, after which 
they are distributed among the 
various companies. Working 
with them was more interesting, 
as being a good deal more 
intelligent than the average 
recruit they got through the 
work rather more quickly. The 
officers were a particularly 
pleasant lot, and I spent a very 
happy month with them. One 
of them, Mongodin, was keen 
on all sports, and played equally 
well at Rugger, Soccer and 
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basket-ball, a game played with 
great enthusiasm and skill by 
French troops. In the matter 
of sports lay one of the most 
noticeable differences between 
the French Army and our own. 
With them one officer was con- 
sidered sufficient to run all 
games and sports, and the 
others took no part and very 
little interest in them. Colonel 
S. and I were watching a 
Rugger match one day between 
the regiment and an aviation 
regiment stationed at Tours, in 
which Mongodin was playing. 

** Does your colonel allow you 
to play games with the men ? ” 
he asked, and was dumb- 
founded when I told him that 
it was expected of us. 

My time with the training 
cadre culminated in another 
trip to the Ruchard, this time 
from Monday to Saturday. The 
officers besides myself were the 
three in the cadre, Capitaine 
Pecquerie, Mongodin and 
Etienne, a tall good-looking 
Breton of exactly my own age ; 
all these I by now knew very 
well, In addition there was 
Léveillée, commanding the mor- 
tars, who happened to have 
planned to go to the Ruchard 
to fire a course with his infernal 
machines at the same time as we 
did ; and last but not least my 
old friend Toubib—an -ideal 
party. This time we went by 
Balthazar’s lorries as far as 
the famous chateau of Azay-le- 
Rideau, where we got out and 
marched. The officers’ baggage 
was left by the side of the road 
to be collected by some sort of 
transport. Before we had gone 


a couple of kilometres, a guffaw 
rolled up to the head of the 
column as the ‘transport’ 
caught us up. It was the most 
amazing vehicle I have ever 
seen—a very dilapidated old 
brake, closed, with hearse-like 
windows, and wheels that only 
Stayed on by @ miracle. On 
the box sat a fat, stupid-looking 
young gunner, with a red face, 
& watery eye and a bonnet de 
police ; on the roof were boxes, 
tins, cauliflowers, carrots and 
all sorts of shapeless bundles ; 
inside were my suitcase and 
Toubib. The whole was drawn 
by a pair of magnificent bays, 
who showed up in marked con- 
trast to the dusty shabbiness 
of that astonishing equipage, 
which must have been fully 
forty years old. Everybody 
was helpless with laughter ex- 
cept the driver, who sat stolidly 
on the box without the flicker 


of an eyelid. 
The Ruchard looked very 
different to-day from my 


memories of it last time. There 
was bright blue sky, with a 
few fleecy clouds and warm 
sunshine. The evening, after 
we had arrived, was still and 
perfect, with a great smear of 
red across the horizon. Mon- 
godin, Etienne, Toubib and I 
sat round a table drinking 
coffee out of huge bowls and 
feeling that life was pretty 
good. 

The next two or three days 
were spent in platoon training ; 
I went sometimes with Pec- 
querie, sometimes with Mon- 
godin, sometimes with Etienne, 
and once or twice with a hardy 
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old warrior called Adjutant- 


chef Legros. Legros had seen 
a good deal of service, and had 
helped to bury some of my own 
regiment after the battle of 
Loos. He had the warmest 
admiration for ‘les Hcossais,’ 
whom he had often seen in 
action. There was another old 
soldier in camp with a great 
gift for meaningless invective, 
and I heard him one morning 
addressing a trembling soldier 
as “ Espéce de poitrine d’un 
hareng désalé.”’ 

My last night at the Ruchard 
was also my last night with 
the French Army ; and we sat 
round the table drinking 
Vouvray as a farewell party. 
We discussed the time and 
scene of the next war—Toubib, 
I remember, billed it for 1936. 

“Well, whatever happens,” 
said one of the subalterns, 
“nothing can undo, even for 
us young fellows who missed 
the war, the comradeship which 
our elders created on the battle- 
fields. Do you remember,” he 
went on, turning to me, “ that 
somewhere in the battle zone 
the French raised a memorial 
to the dead of some Scottish 
division? On it is the inscrip- 
tion : ‘ Here the glorious thistle 
of Scotland shall flower for ever 
among the roses of France.’ ” 
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It was with these words in 
my ears that I walked over the 
moonlit grass to my little stone 
hut and to bed. 

Back at Tours the following 
morning, I just had time to 
bath and change and present 
myself at the appointed hour 
to take leave. The colonel was 
away for Christmas and the 
second-in-command was acting 
for him. We walked over to 
the usual Saturday morning 
conference together ; and after 
the lecture he got up and 
spoke for five minutes in much 
the same vein as our conver- 
sation had been on the previous 
night. 

“We older veterans of the 
war,’ he said, “‘can do no 
more to promote friendship 
among the nations. It is up 
to you younger officers to keep 
alive that tradition of alliance 
between our two great nations 
that our generation founded 
and perished for in the war.” 

As I returned the sentry’s 
salute for the last time with 
a hand still tingling from the 
warmth of their farewells, I 
could not help thinking that 
such friendships, if there were 
enough of them, would be a 
far greater security for peace 
than all the pacts and pledges 
ever signed. 
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THE SCYTHE BEARER. 


BY JOHN GUINAN. 


WIitH my scythe shoulder 
high I struck the road for 
home. The harvest moon 
swung like a horn in the sky. 
A neighbour’s daughter came 
round a corner, driving out 
her cattle for the night. She 
let on to be frightened at my 
appearance, which had nothing 
strange about it and the season 
of the year. I spoke softly, 
calling her by name. 

“Surely,” I said, “ surely 
you did not think it was a 
stranger was in it, some stroll- 
ing reaper looking for his day’s 
hire ? ” 

“You are the dead spit of 
the Scythe Bearer!” she 
laughed, coming boldly up to 
me. 

“In troth, some people have 
@ queer way of seeing things,” 
I grumbled, sorely troubled at 
the notion of my appearance, 
as I call it, being taken in any 
ghostly sense. 

“Only you never hear his 
narrow foot and he hurrying 
by ! ” she laughed again, partly 
to plague me, I was sure, for I 
walked heavily after my hard 
day. 

“ How,” I asked, ‘“‘ how would 
you care yourself to be taken, 
even in mockery, for that dread 
figure you have in mind, that 
silent shape a man may run 
against at any turn—or a 
woman either, let me tell you ! ” 

The colour left her cheeks. 


* Don’t talk like that!” she 
cried with a sharpened voice, 
“Do you want to put the heart 
across in me? Open this gate, 
like a good man,” she went on 
more gently, “‘and I will be 
back the length of my own 
place with you, for I wouldn't 
face that way again by myself 
and the start you are after 
taking out of me.” 

I gladly took the sprightly 
youngster at her word, and for 
more reasons than one. She 
was frightened in earnest this 
time; and besides, a lonely 
feeling began to steal over 
myself. But I became my 
own man again as the pair of 
us walked and talked together 
in the moonlight. The last of 
the corn was cut and there 
was promise of fine weather to 
save it. A heavy dew was 
falling, which is often a good 
sign. Frogs were croaking and 
leaping about in plenty that 
night, and this is not always a 
bad sign, either. 

“Don’t walk on the little 
creature!” cried my com- 
panion, as one of them leaped 
down from the grassy roadside 
and sat up in front of me 
with glistening eyes. I made 
a false step, trying to escape 
him, and lost my hold on the 
handle of the scythe. The 
curved blade whistled through 
the air and fell with a rattle 
on the road. 
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“Oarry that old thing under 
your arm,” warned my com- 
panion, turning in at her own 
gate and growing bold again ; 
“for the figure you spoke of, 
the Scythe Bearer, goes about 
in many @ shape!” 

It is a queer thought, how 
easily a man may come to his 
end! I began to grow troubled 
again. When I drew near my 
own house I threw the scythe 
among the flaming furze of 
the hedge. I sat down on the 
roadside, cowardly in myself 
and in little humour for my 
own company. It was a good 
thing a few of the neighbours 
would soon come rambling here. 
Then we would go into the 
empty house together, as usual, 
and kindle the fire, and begin 
grumbling about the weather 
and the yield, for we are given 
up to that—by all I hear! 

I got sight of a lonely figure, 
walking wearily in the speckled 
light. It was the Wandering 
Woman. That was the name 
she went by. Whether her 
wits were wandering, or her 
feet only, I never could find 
out. For forty years I had 
seen her coming and going, 
gathering her share. But in 
all my time I had never once 
heard the lift of her voice. I 
would make bold and speak to 
her at last. The people thought 
she was not ‘right.’ They 
used to be afraid she would 
get angry and curse them; that 
She was under a curse herself 
and that wild look in her eyes. 
Who knows but a kind word 
would put that look to flight, 
would loose the spell that 
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seemed to bind her to the other 
world, would break that long 
silence which was so full of 
mystery to us all? 

I was not wrong, though the 
story she had to tell came 
between me and my rest that 
night and for many a night 
after that. But you, a man 
from the town, have no call to 
let it trouble your dreams. 

I rose from my place and 
asked the Wandering Woman 
to come into the house and 
rest her feet. 

“ Rest my feet ! ” she echoed 
sadly. “‘ It is rest for my mind 
I am trying to get. It is that 
keeps me going and going 
always, and I weary in my 
bones.” 

She sank down on the road- 
side. She kept the bag on 
her back. It looked more of a 
shawl than a satchel. But it 
was her own fault if it was 
nearly empty. She would not 
call at one house in the dozen, 
and seldom at the same house 
twice-hand running. 

“You are a long time going 
this way,’ I ventured; “I 
was only a youngster myself 
the first day I met you, and I 
mitching.”’ 

“Fifty years this harvest,” 
she made answer without pause. 
“Fifty years ago,” she said 
again, “‘I left the farm behind 
me. I was broken in heart and 
spirit. I took to the wander- 
ing.” 

“I knew you did not rightly 
belong to the road,” I told her. 
“You can tell those who are 
born to it—not saying against 
them in the slightest—for no 
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man should be blamed for his 
misfortune.” 

“It was not for want, surely, 
I took to this life,” she broke 
in on me, a little proudly if 
she was worn and weary itself. 
“We were hardly a year man 
and wife when my good com- 
rade was taken from me—if a 
body can call it that, and the 
way he met his end.” 

“I knew there must be some 
deep sorrow in your life,” I 
went on, sitting down beside 
her, and I felt she was touched 
by the tone of my voice. “ But 
I am full of sorrow myself to 
have stirred your memory,” I 
added, half truthfully only I 
must give in, for I was in high 
hope it would lead her to tell 
me that story which for two 
generations of men and women 
had baffled the countryside. 

“Tf he fell in fair fight, if he 
fell by the hand of another! ” 
she wailed. “ But it to happen 
the way it did!” 

I no longer troubled my head 
about my neighbours, or if I 
did it was only to wish they 
would be in no hurry coming 
to ramble that night. Wouldn’t 
I have a story for them, when 
the time came, that would 
hold them spellbound and en- 
vious, not the story of one life 
only, but of two! 

“Then it was not in hot 
blood? ” I said, and shifted 
my seat. My hand went from 
under me and shot along the 
dewy grass. What leapt out 
between the pair of us but a 
frog, a lonely little frog ! 

“Mother o’ God!” cried 
the Wandering Woman, rising 


to her feet. “ Will that sight 
never leave my mind? But it 
is no fancy this time,” she 
added soberly, seeing the russet 
body stir again. The creature, 
naked and pitiable, little knew 
the storm it was after raising 
in the old woman’s memory, 
It was only when she told me 
of the sorrow that had darkened 
her life that it came home to 
myself. 

“The night is full of them,” 
I said, trying to quieten her; 
“it’s the season of the year.” 

“It’s too well I know it,” 
the Wandering Woman agreed. 
She tightened the bag over 
her shoulder. “T’'ll have to 
make haste out of this; my 
peace is broken again.” 

“Come into the house for a 
start,” I urged, “and it will 
help you to forget. It’s the 
season of the year makes your 
mind lively in the open,” I 
added wildly, but wisely, as I 
was to find out before she left. 
I wanted to be kind, even if I 
never learned her secret. “I 
am a lonely man myself and 
would be glad of company for 
a spell.”” This seemed to reach 
her heart. 

“Company, did you say?” 
she asked, and turned to follow 
me. “ Aye, it is hard to get 
used to a body’s own company.” 

I lifted my scythe out of the 
flaming furze. Every night I 
used to bring it into the kitchen 
and hang it up in the rafters. 
The Wandering Woman threw 
up her hand against her eyes. 

“Mother o’ God! ” she eried 
again. “Is everything against 
me this night of the nights? 
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Will you put that thing out of 
my sight! * Little you know 
what it brings back to me.” 

“TI left it there, out of 
harm’s way,” I made excuse 
for myself, and I hid it again 
among the flaming furze. I 
would let it get rust-eaten 
rather than disquiet her. ‘‘ Only 
a while ago I nearly destroyed 
myself with it, stumbling in 
face of a frog on the road.” 
In spite of myself, I let that 
out. 

‘Oh! ” she moaned, follow- 
ing me through the open door. 
“Tg it the night is in it or 
what strange chance brings 
these two things, the frog and 
the scythe, together before my 
eyes? To be sure, it was on 
such a day as this himself 
came to his untimely death 
between the two of them. The 
best part of an acre of corn he 
was after laying low, and then 
to meet his end—a bloody 
end!” 

“You can be telling me 
about it when I light the fire,” 
I broke in on her, and I gave 
her a chair by the hearth. 
She swung the bag from her 
shoulder with the air of a 
woman throwing off her shawl 
in the house, and set it on the 
floor beside her. I put fresh 
sods on the fire. There were 
good kindlings hidden in the 
ashes. Soon there came little 
curls of blue smoke, little 
twinkles of flame: twinkles 
like lively spirits, wafts of 
smoke like spices from the 
East, a8 another man from 
the town said to me one time. 
And weren’t they pleasant after 
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my day in the harvest field, 
with the smell of the earth 
and all manner of flowering 
weeds, some of which I had 
hardly a name for ? 

I put a good measure of 
goat’s milk in the skillet and 
hung it on the crook. The 
kindling fire might give it a 
smoky flavour, but what harm ? 
Before it came to the boil I 
laced it with a taste of fire- 
water, and a good taste it 
was, if I may say it myself; 
and who has a better right ? 
And I said to myself that it 
would warm the cockles of the 
old woman’s heart. She sat 
there in her silence, musing in 
her own mind. But when the 
drink was ready she took her 
share with a friendly grace. 

“May your store increase 
with you a hundred times!” 
was her good wish. 

“You are heartily welcome,” 
I made answer, and I emptied 
what was left behind in the 
skillet into another vessel for 
myself, for it is not neighbourly, 
let alone mannerly, to let your 
guests drink lonely by them- 
selves. And I had earned it 
hard that day, besides. 

“Td like it to be a warning 
to you,” she began when we 
paid our best respects to each 
other. It was clear she meant 
to open her mind to me. My 
curiosity was kindled. 

“A warning?” I asked, in 
wonder. 

** What I have to tell,” she 
went on. “I may never pass 
this way again, for the night 
is falling on me, and you are a 
good friend in your heart. It 
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all came of the fortune-telling 
woman and what she saw, or 
let on to see, in the future for 
himself. I want to warn you, 
@ reaper yourself, not to give 
heed to these swarthy wan- 
derers. And a frog has crossed 
your path, you tell me! It 
was the lucky escape you had. 
It was lucky you let it alone. 
But what did she know of the 
hidden future, if it was a thing 
she spoke the truth itself? ” 
“And did her words come 
true ? ” I asked, half believing, 
in spite of myself, that these 
strange people could see the 
hidden things. 
“True?” she asked tear- 
fully. ‘‘ Only too true!” 
“These people are gifted out 
of measure——” I began, but 
she quickly put a stop to me. 
“But who is to say this 
woman’s croaking came out of 
any vision at all? ” she asked. 


“People can idly say this or. 


that of what is before us; and 
the event, in a year, or twenty 
years, may prove it true in 
that way. Call it what you 
like. Things happen, and the 
fortune-teller’s prophecies are 
remembered to her credit. The 
rest is forgotten.” 

* Still,’"—I would not give 
in,—“‘ these people have a sort 
of insight that is beyond you 
or me. Don’t forget, they are 
a long time at it, seven times 
seven generations of them, and 
they have a way of looking 
into the mysteries of life that 
is second nature to them.” 

“ But what was it made her 
words come true, if you can 
call it that ? ”’ she asked again, 


as if she had not heard me, 
and I blamed myself for being 
too ‘argumentative ’—a bad 
fault of mine, as I was told to 
my face more than once, “JI 
will tell you, then. It was the 
way they took hold of my poor 
man’s mind and shaped the 
course of his life. That is 
what made it happen: it’s 
that drove him to dig his own 
grave. What was it the fortune- 
teller said and she reading 
the lines of his hand? ‘I see,’ 
says she, ‘the strangest sight, 
the fearfulest sight that ever 
met my eyes!’ She let go of 
his hand and closed those dark 
eyes of hers to shut out the 
vision. She spoke hoarsely, as 
if, in spite of herself, she fore- 
saw the evil that was to come, 
his line of life broken through a 
frog. But that is a way these 
strange people have, gifted 
or not. ‘Let you beware, or it 
will bring you to an untimely 
end, a bloody end at that!’” 

“And it was that warning 
brought it all about ? ” I asked. 
“That is strange, entirely. 
Shouldn’t it put him on his 
guard, if it was nothing else ?” 

“That was it,” agreed the 
Wandering Woman; “it put 
him too much on his guard.” 

“It often happens,” I re- 
marked, “that trying to keep 
out of one danger we walk into 
&@ worse.” 

‘“‘ At the first going off, him- 
self only laughed at the notion 
of a harmless wild creature 
working such destruction,’’ she 
went on, “and if he stuck to 
that he was safe—safe in spite 
of chance or fate. But talk 
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would turn upon the fortune- 
teller and how she gave out 
this or that, things all the parish 
knew had come to pass already. 
But it was not the same, for 
these things would have come 
to pass if she never said it; 
only, in that event, people 
would have put no pass on it, 
as they say. Isn’t it natural 
for the old and the stricken to 
die and for children to be 
born? And who minds a 
likely girl crossing sea-water, 
or @ money-maker getting a 
warm match ? And aren’t dark 
men great lovers always? 
While the neighbours discoursed 
about these things one of them 
would begin to laugh, with a 
twisted look at the others, and 
say for my man’s benefit that 
frogs were in plenty this 
weather. You know how cruel 
the best of men can be in their 
humour! Then another would 
shake his head, half in pity, as 
it were, and say these things 
should not be treated lightly. 
My man would go home and 
dwell on their idle words and 
wonder was there some black 
art, some forgotten wisdom, 
behind this fortune-telling that 
Should make a body beware ? 
Had the dark-eyed woman some 
deep secrets of life which only 
the future would bring to 
light ? Was his own life threat- 
ened in the way she foretold ? 
That is how the notion took 
root, how it grew until it 
threw a shadow over his whole 
mind.” 

“ And did it make him bitter 
against the—the harmless wild 
creatures?’ I asked. What 
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would my own neighbours think 
of a man in that state of 
mind ? 

“ Bitter!” shecried. “ That 
was the worst part of it. It 
was not alone that he saw 
them at every turn, like dark 
spots swarming before your 
eyes. The sight of them, 
whether they were in it or 
not, made him fit to be tied, 
my poor man who wouldn’t 
hurt a fledgling, who would 
sooner turn back on his work 
than frighten a lark or a 
field-mouse in its little nest. 
It was strange, surely, that a 
man so gentle could not abide 
the sight of the one wild thing, 
that he would destroy them 
without scruple. ‘You are 
going to be the end of me, but 
Tl strike first. That was 
always his word.” 

“There are people like that,” 
I putin. ‘ They hate a whole 
family, a whole race even, for 
the doing of one only.” 

“But these creatures had 
done nothing to him,” she made 
answer, “ and if let alone would 
never harm a body. But I 
began to see it was through 
fear, and not through any 
wicked strain in himself, that 
he destroyed every one of the 
breed he laid eyes on; for fear 
is a wasting thing and makes 
@ person strangely blind.” 

“It’s a pity Patrick did not 
banish the frogs and he in it,” 
I could not help saying. 

** They say there weren’t any 
frogs to banish at the time,” 
she told me. “The first of 
them came over here in the 
forage for Orange Billy’s horses. 
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And, sure, that was only the 
other day as these things are 
reckoned. But you will be 
asking me where I got know- 
ledge of that. It was out of an 
old ballad,’’ she went on, with 
a flourish, which made me feel 
that the sup of goat’s milk was 
doing her good. “ And isn’t it 
a caution the things the ballad- 
singers used to put into their 
rhymes—things that nourish 
the spirit of the countryside ! ” 

“They were real poets, al- 
ways in want,” I said to that ; 
“singing to empty pockets 
and hawking their share of 
songs among churls, who gave 
them the outside of the door 
more often than not. But 
they kept their pride.” 

But the Wandering Woman 
thought no more of ballads or 
ballad-makers. 

“Was it a judgment on 
himself for having recourse to 
the fortune-teller ? ” she asked 
abruptly. “I had no spite 
against her and her way of 
making a living, but I wanted 
to warn her of its evil conse- 
quences. Only once in a while 
did I get tidings of her, going 
from town to town, that she 
was here or there last week or 
last month, and was gone as 
if the ground had opened and 
swallowed her. But they have 
to come and go like that. Some 
made out it was the devil 
himself, going about in woman’s 
guise, deluding people and dis- 
turbing their souls. It was his 
work, surely, she was doing. 
How many lives had she,woman 
or devil, blasted in her time ? 
Though I did not share my 


own trouble with man or 
mortal, I kept an ear on me 
for word of any ill-fortune ghe 
had foretold. Luckily, the bulk 
of those who crossed her palm 
with silver money only laughed 
at their own folly and forgot 
about the dark-eyed woman, 
At long last, I got word of her 
death. She was under lock 
and key when the end came, 
And doesn’t that show, and 
show on the double, that she 
was only a human being? 
Did the wretched wanderer ever 
glimpse the gaol gate and a 
mean grave in. the lines of her 
own hand ? 

“But it was not altogether 
to find her that I first started 
on my journeyings. I was 
trying to escape from the horror 
that hung over my own place, 
to find some bit of peace among 
strangers, whose faces would 
not put me in mind of the 
sorrow that had fallen on my- 
self. Time, the great healer, 
as they call it, began to ease 
my heart ; that, and the delight 
I took in the open road and 
the free life I was following, 
looking up at the stars of 
night and sleeping in the great 
silence of the fields. The bur- 
den of memory lay heavily 
on me; but there is a power 
of healing in the earth for mind 
and body.” 

The Wandering Woman 
stopped and looked uneasily 
at the moon, which was shining 
through the window. I offered 
her a crust, afraid her head 
was getting light through 
hunger, but she waved me 


aside and lifted her bag from 
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the floor. I hastily took off 
my body coat and hung it by 
the shoulders on the two pegs 
fixed in the window-frame. 

“That’s the way I keep 
strangers from seeing in at 
night,” I said, forcing a laugh. 
I did not want the moonlight, 
streaming in, to raise her mind 
too soon; but I did want any 
ramblers who might be abroad 
to think I was out, or else gone 
to my bed. They would say I 
had the ‘ shutters ’ up. 

“But I was nearly going 
without telling you all,” she 
began again, quietly nursing 
the bag on her knees. ‘ And 
more than likely, you are saying 
to yourself that I am trying 
to make my story plausible, to 
put a skin on it, as the saying 
is, giving it in my own rambling 
way.” 

Isn’t it a caution how she 
could tell what was running in 
my mind at the time! And 
she knew as well that it makes 
no odds how true a story may 
be in itself: to make it true 
for other people there must be 
an air of reality blowing through 
it. It is for that reason I am 
telling it her way myself. 

“There was the one black 
shadow between us during the 
year we were together,” the 
Wandering Woman went on. 
“It was natural enough for 
him to watch his step in the 
fields or going down to the 
horse pond, where these things 
rear their young ones. But 
the worst torment was at night 
when he came in, searching for 
them. Before going to his 
rest he would go round the 
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house and round the house, 
looking under chairs and tables 
and making sure that doors 
and windows were shut. And 
not a drink of water would he 
take in the dark for fear a 
young frog might find its way 
down unknownst.”’ 

“Sure, some of them do 
make out that the best of water 
is Swarming with living things,” 
I said, for I had often heard 
that. 

“My man could never get 
out of his head the old story of 
the Eare Luachra,” she told me. 

“The Ark Lookra ! ” I cried. 
But that was merely to humour 
her. Sure, I had been hearing 
of the Ark Lookra from my 
cradle: how it crept down a 
man’s gullet while he slept 
there belowin theriver meadow; 
and how he got shut of herself 
and the clutch she brought out, 
holding his mouth wide open 
and he lying over a well of 
water. 

“The Earc Luachra, the 
Reptile of the Rushes, or the 
mankeeper, as they call it in 
some quarters,’ she started to 
explain. “ But,’ she broke off, 
** we all know that story.” 

And, the Dear knows, that 
was no lie, either ! 

“The day came when the 
corn was ripe for the cutting— 
and it’s nearly time I told 
you about that,” she went on 
again. ‘“‘I went out with him- 
self that morning, for he looked 
sorrow-stricken, though there 
was no reason for it that I 
could see. But I gave a shiver 
myself when he walked out in 
front of me, his scythe shoulder 
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high, a8 they say. It brought 
before my mind a picture out 
of an old book, a picture of the 
Scythe Bearer. That is what 
they called it; but it was 
Death himself, grim and gaunt, 
going about in that shape. I 
stayed with them till it was 
time for me to be getting the 
dinner ready, helping the hired 
women to tie the fine heavy 
yellow sheaves and to put them 
into stooks. My man made 
our work easy, though it put a 
strain on himself, He set a 
cradle on the snaithe.” 

“ The snaithe ? ” I could not 
help saying after her. 

“In some quarters they call 
it the scythe-tree, or the handle, 
if you like,” she made it clear 
to me. “ You know what the 
cradle is? A twisted hazel 
switch, bent crescent-like be- 
tween snaithe and blade, to 
catch the rustling corn.” 

Her broken jerky way of 
telling this part of her story 
put me strangely in mind of a 
reaper going down the swathe : 
sharpening and swinging, and 
idling betimes, though that is 
against myself ; while the queer 
scratchiness of the words she 
used matched the harsh music 
of the scythe. 

“ Every time he stopped to 
put a fresh edge on the scythe 
a@ shiver went through me,” 
and she began to shiver at the 
thought of it, or else because 
the night was getting chilly 
after the heavy fall of dew. 

I put some fresh sods on the 
fire. It sent out curls and 
wafts of blue smoke again and 
little sparkles of red. The air 


seemed peopled with spirits, 
Many @ night sitting here by 
myself I used to fancy that the 
ghosts of those who were bor 
and died under this old thatch 
come back and spend a friendly 
hour together, as they did long 
ago in the flesh, linking genera. 
tion to generation. And who 
knows but when my own day 
of nature is at an end I may 
become a link myself lengthen- 
ing out the chain ! 

“It’s a grand sight to watch 
@ man putting an edge on a 
scythe ! ”’ I broke out, 

“The ring of the whetstone 
on the blade is music in the 
ear of a good reaper,” the 
Wandering Woman agreed, 
* But who am I telling it to? 
What sword-play can match 
the skilful stroke from heel to 
point, and a man’s hand in 
mortal danger through the 
length of that cruel curve! 
And the steady note the iron 
and stone make between them 
when the edge is set ! 

“TIT did not go back with 
them after the dinner. There 
was plenty for 2 woman to do 
in the house, and himself got 
brighter in spirits as the day 
lifted. But when evening began 
to fall I thought the workers 
would like refreshment. It 
was pleasant going back the 
same road with my jug, and 
it full, and my basket, that 
was not empty either. A 
fresh breeze came round the 
sheltering hills. The smell of 
herbs—herbs used in their time 
by witch and leech, by quack 
and holy hermit—lifted me out 
of myself. But when I turned 
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into the harvest field the heart 


sank in me again. Himself 
was swinging the scythe wildly. 
It was to banish thoughts were 
troubling him, he whispered to 
me, I could see the spikeen 
cutting bright rings in the air 
with every sweep of his arms. 
He was never without a spikeen 
driven into the end of the 
snaithe.” 

“T use it myself,” I said. 
“Stuck deep in the earth, it 
keeps the scythe steady against 
the whetstone.” 

“Use it for that only,’’ she 
warned me, with a shaking 
voice and more meaning than I 
was able to gather at the time. 
“When the women had taken 
their share of the jug and 
basket they went to rest their 
backs, picking hazel-nuts from 
the high branches. Children 
came in and amused themselves 
making the last row of sheaves 
into stooks. I tried to rouse 
himself. He said there was 
some dread hanging over him 
all day. I was sore afraid he 
might stumble and tumble over 
the scythe; that he might, 
and the state he was in, let 
his mind run off his work and 
destroy himself by some evil 
chance. He said he would 
welcome the end of the day. 
I told him that the work would 
be done long before that. Sure, 
it was nearly done as it was ! 
But he only said, with a sigh, 
that it was the end of the day, 
not the end of his work, he 
wanted to see, 

“*Tf I get safely over the 
day is in it, I will go away 
out of this, away across the 
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rolling sea, where this horror 
will no longer haunt me,’ I 
let him know I would go with 
him to the ends of the earth. 
If I lost him, I was lost myself. 
There were plenty going at the 
time would be glad to take our 
place and give good money for 
it. Making light of our trouble, 
I set a bush back in a gap some 
heedless person left open. They 
say that a good fence is a good 
friend ; and we should always 
avoid trouble with our neigh- 
bours. The best of neighbours 
fall out over trifles and then 
there is hot blood. And who 
could say but it was there his 
danger lay ? 

** Tf a man knew what was 
before him he could meet it 
openly ; but no man alive can 
take hold of a shadow, a 
presence, or take a fall out of 
a fear!’ That was all himself 
got time to be saying, for the 
women came back. Oracking 
their handful of hazel-nuts they 
were, for in those days it is 
sound teeth they had in their 
heads. Himself bent hastily to 
his work, 

“* What is that sheaf doing 
over there by itself?’ I asked 
the women, pointing to what 
by all appearances was a sheaf 
standing on its end in the 
middle of the stooks. ‘ That is 
not a sheaf,’ one of them 
laughed; ‘it is a wisp of 
growing corn. A field-mouse 
has its nest in the ground, 
and himself hadn’t the heart 
to destroy its shelter.’ That 
was my man by nature. 

“We were coming to the 
end of the last swathe when 
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the fearful thing befell him. 
I don’t know how I outlived 
it, how I am able to talk about 
it, though that brings its own 
relief. You know the coarse 
straw that thrives beside the 
headland, the rank under- 
growth, stalks and thistles, 
that often choke the ground ? 
They would turn the edge on a 
hatchet. Three times, in the 
sweep of the blackbird’s wing, 
he had to stop and use the 
whetstone. But for me there 
was little music left in the 
ring of it. .I let on to be busy 
with the stooks, encouraging 
the children to amuse them- 
selves, for it was little else 
to them, and promising them 
a run through the orchard, 
where the apples were changing 
from green to gold. They were 
welcome to that in any case, 
and would make themselves 
welcome, the little rascals, so 
I thought it was better to let 
them go openly through the 
gate than over it. Within 
seven strides of the end him- 
self stopped for the last time. 
“* They do talk of saving a 
gallop for the avenue,’ laughed 
one of the women, straightening 
her back. ‘I always like a 
clean finish,’ said himself, light- 
heartedly you would think, 
and a great relief came to 
myself, glad he had found ease 
in our resolve to quit the place 
before another sunset. If our 
world is what we make it, as 
wise heads argue, why wouldn’t 
we begin a happy life in some 
strange land? And whether 
or not the trouble was in his 


own mind, the change would 
lift his heart, surely. 

“My man drove the spikeen 
deep in the ground. The 
snaithe end was touched with 
stubbly clay. He took the 
whetstone from his hip, from 
under his leathern belt, and 
made the sparks fly from the 
iron. I looked fondly, proudly, 
at him standing there, like 4 
straight young tree, slender 
and supple, and with the 
strength of a tree besides. I 
stooped to the ground and put 
the vessels back in the basket, 
still watching him. He stood 
between me and the setting 
sun. A shaded beam broke 
through the leaves of the syca- 
more in the corner. By what 
strange fancy did I come to 
see a misty figure, like a cloud 
shape, appear behind my dar- 
ling reaper? Mother o’ God! 
Was it on my eyes or could it 
be the Scythe Bearer himself! 
It faded, if it is a thing it was 
there, as I raised a warning 
hand. My man, without look- 
ing over his shoulder, began 
to feel the singing edge with 
his thumb. There was a stir 
on the ground in front of him, 
barely a little stir. He started 
like a stung beast. 

“*Took at that spawn of 
hell!’ he cried in a tremble. 
The whetstone flew out of his 
hand. He seized the scythe- 
tree and held it on high. The 
blade quivered over his head 
like a banner in the breeze. I 
knew what he was going to do, 
to spear the speckled body of 
the frog. 
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“‘What harm is he doing, 
the creature ?’ I asked, looking 
at it, ‘the spawn of hell,’ and 
it struggling on top of the 
sharp stubbles. Making no 
comparison with a Christian, 
it put me in mind of a child 
beginning to crawl on the 
floor. 

“‘«T§ is one of the foul 
prood are going to bring me to 
an untimely end, but it’s him- 
self will get it first,’ he made 
answer. 

“How could he speak like 
that, he who would not hurt a 
nestling? Had an evil spirit 
got into him? He bent for- 
ward to make sure of his mark. 
The curved edge glistened be- 
hind his shoulders. 

“* Spare him, the creature ! ’ 
I was dying to shout out; but 
I felt bound in mind and 
members like a sleeper in a 
troubled dream. ‘Spare him, 
and you will never be tempted 
again!’ Isn’t it strange I did 
not see the danger threatening 
himself at all? It is doubly 
strange ; for I often heard tell 
of a reaper who destroyed 
himself using his scythe-tree 
like that to spear a trout in 
the river—or was it a hare in 


its form? And the dread of 
the Scythe Bearer left my mind 
and the way my eyes were 
fixed in terror between the 
spikeen and the frog. My man 
brought down the crooked 
scythe-tree with the full 
strength of his two arms. A 
fiery dragon, let alone a fistful 
of a thing, could not withstand 
that thrust. Did the spikeen 
strike home? I never knew 
that. Himself never knew it— 
at least, in this world. The 
cruel edge whistled slantingly 
through the air. In a flash 
my darling reaper lay stretched 
on the stubble. He had reaped 
his own head!” 

The Wandering Woman 
swung the bag over her shoul- 
der, and, without another word, 
made out under the stars. I 
got up myself and bolted the 
door behind her. [I left my 
scythe to gather rust in the 
furze. I left my coat hanging 
securely from its two pegs 
inside the window. When it 
came to that, I was in no 
humour for lively talk with the 
neighbours that night. I sat 
down to spend an hour with 
the kindly spirits of the hearth, 
my silent company. 
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I. MAID-OF-ALL-WORK. 


BY EUTYCHUS. 


It was in Grand Fleet days 
when first I saw you. Very 
lovely you looked to me with 
your slim grey hull and three 
squat raking funnels—none of 
your great factory chimneys 
that the later destroyers called 
funnels. I read the pendant 
numbers on your bows and 
never forgot them, even when 
scores of your sisters came up 
to keep watch and ward over 
that mighty fleet. 

You took to your job like a 
duckling to water. Within a 
fortnight I'll swear you knew 
a8 much about screening forma- 
tions and manceuvring signals 
as the oldest boat in the 
flotilla. 

I was a very small potato 
indeed in those days, and, 
perched high aloft as mine 
look-out, I used to watch your 
every movement. Always you 
seemed to be in your appointed 
station—no easy matter some- 
times—and when the Fleet 
turned you would be the first 
boat to regain her position. 
You seemed to know by instinct 
where to go. 

And in what weather we used 
to drag you out! There were 
days when everything looked 
grey, even to the flying spray 
whipped off the wave-tops by 
the howling nor’-easter. I 


felt sorry for you then, bucket- 
ing through the icy water 
with smoke streaming from 
your little funnels and great 
seas hurtling over your stumpy 
bridge. But you took it all 
with a smile, and kicked your 
heels in most indecorous fashion 
till I could see your propellers 
racing madly against the sky- 
line. 

But there were other days, 
too; days when even the cold 
North Sea looked almost blue 
and a gentle breeze sent little 
wavelets slapping our steel sides 
in play; and days when the 
seas became an oily calm and 
you flitted like a little grey 
ghost through the swirling 
northern mists. But fair 
weather or foul, you were 
always cheerful, always game. 

And then came that terrible 
morning when you were miss- 
ing from your usual place. | 
swept the horizon with my 
binoculars, but in vain. I 
tried to believe that you were 
merely boiler-cleaning or suffer- 
ing from the prevalent com- 
plaint of those busy times— 
‘ condenseritis.’ But instine- 
tively I felt that some ill had 
befallen you. Were you——, 
had you been ? 





I tried by every means in 
my power to discover your 
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fate, but news was very scarce 
then and the authorities kept 
their mouths tight shut. 

At last, after a period of an- 
xious waiting, the facts leaked 
out. I will pass quickly over 
the incident for fear of arousing 
painful memories. It was that 
little affair of the mine which 
put you in hospital for a month 
or two. Then one happy day 
you came back, looking a little 
self-conscious of your brand- 
new stern, but still with the 
same gay air of imsouciance 
that had first endeared you to 
me. You must have suffered 
that time, but you had the 
heart of a lion inside that little 
frame. 

As the weeks passed your 
sisters poured into the Fleet 
from the shipyards all over the 
country. They were all alike 
as peas, but I could pick you 
out from the others at a glance. 
After those hours of watching 
I knew all your little physical 
peculiarities by heart. Your 
mainmast was a shade farther 
aft than the others. Your 
funnel caps were different, too ; 
there was a jaunty rake to 
your ensign staff—oh, and a 
hundred other details. But 
there was something else— 
something indefinable—which 
singled you out from the rest: 
a gay little air as though you 
were humming a tune to your- 
self. 

It must have been round 
about your first birthday, I 
think, when 1T happened—the 
most triumphant incident of 
your crowded career. Day in, 
day out, you had carried out 
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your monotonous task uncom- 
plaining when the great chance 
came. And I, a very small 
midshipman, was a privileged 
spectator of the deed. 

The Fleet was steaming at 
eighteen knots towards Heligo- 
land, when your syren gave 
tongue like a hound at sight 
of the fox. In a flash your 
bows swung round, and the 
sharp stem buried itself deep 
in the body of your prey, that 
silent menace waiting beneath 
the waves for a chance to send 
some proud battleship to her 
doom. 

Your master got the D.S.O. 
for that, and you a stem- 
piece crumpled out of all re- 
cognition; but you bore the 
pain gladly, knowing that you 
had saved perhaps a thousand 
lives by that gallant deed. 
And a8 a sister towed you 
stern first back to England, 
I'll wager there was not a 
prouder ship in the whole 
Grand Fleet. 

For the rest of the war we 
were parted, for our flotilla 
was relieved by still newer 
destroyers, and when your 
wounds were healed they sent 
you to Dover. I remained in 
the cold grey North, but I 
used to picture you escorting 
the crowded leave-boats across 
the Channel, a splendid duty 
which earned the gratitude of 
thousands. There must be 
many a man in England to-day 
who, all unknowing perhaps, 
owes his existence to your 
watchful care. 


It was some years after the 
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war when next I saw you. 
From you I had learned to 
love the little ships—a love to 
which I have kept faithful 
ever since. The pomp and 
splendour of Fleet flagships 
were not for me, wherefore one 
summer in the early ’twenties 
found me, now with two gold 
stripes on my arm, the First 
Lieutenant of a sloop on the 
China station. Of course I 
had asked for a destroyer, but 
it was not to be—yet. 

When news arrived that a 
flotilla was coming out from 
England I pounced eagerly on 
the list of names, and there 
was yours amongst them. 

We were lying in Hong-kong 
Harbour when you came in, 
and of course I was on deck 
to greet you. Fifth in the line, 
you were—I spotted that before 
the flotilla was half-way 
through the Lamma Channel. 
There was still the same rakish 
ensign staff, the same jaunty 
air that I knew of old, but now 
you had discarded your sombre 
war-time livery and wore a 
smart white dress in keeping 
with your surroundings. 

That very evening we met 
for the first time. Hardly had 
you swung to your cable when 
I was in a sampan, heading 
for your gangway. The osten- 
sible purpose of my visit was 
to take a cup of cheer with 
your First Lieutenant, but my 
chief object was to bid you 
welcome. As I stepped over 


the side I felt as if I was 
greeting an old friend, as indeed 
I was, though the attachment 
which grew from that moment 


had been one-sided up till 
then. 

How I envied your ‘ Number 
One’ as the sampan took me 
back to my tubby little sloop 
that night! But I consoled 
myself with the thought that 
she was a little ship too, though 
only a very distant relation of 
yours. 

Ours was a lone trail which 
took us to the outlying parts 
of the station, from Vladivo- 
stock down to the Dutch Hast 
Indies, while you haunted the 
China coast in company with 
your sisters. Still, we met 
several times a year at Hong- 
kong and Wei-hai-wei, and once 
on that memorable occasion up 
the Yang-tse. 

We were already there when 
the trouble started, and you 
came racing in quick response 
to our wireless call. Side by 
side we trained our guns on the 
town where the Chinese were 
threatening the British com- 
munity in the consulate. And 
pretty shooting we made. Side 
by side our boats raced for 
the pier, with stray bullets 
splashing into the water around 
them and us too. We escaped, 
but you were hit, I heard later, 
on your beautiful enamelled 
after-screen. You bore the 
honourable scars for the rest 
of your career. 

Then side by side our sailors 
escorted the women and chil- 
dren down to the jetty and 
took them on board you. They 
turned your wardroom into a 
boudoir and the skipper’s cabin 
into a nursery. AS soon as 
they were embarked up came 
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the anchor, and with a cheery 
farewell you bore your precious 
freight off to Shanghai and 
safety while we remained on 
guard. 

Your next exploit, I believe, 
was with the ship which went 
aground off Amoy. We were 
in Hong-kong when the news 
came that she had struck the 
rocks in afog. Everyone knew 
what that meant—pirates. You 
were the lucky one, and how we 
envied you as you slipped out 
of harbour at twenty knots; 
but we should have been too 
late with our old ‘ push-and- 
pull’ engines, good for no 
more than twelve with luck 
and a following wind. 

Even you, with all your 
speed, were only just in time, 
for as your anchor splashed 
overboard the sampans were 
crowding round the doomed 
ship. What a fright they 
must have had when your 
searchlight beam leaped out, a 
dazzling pencil of light stab- 
bing the darkness and laying 
bare their nefarious schemes. 

Of course I heard all about 
it afterwards from your First 
Lieutenant. How the pirates 
scuttled back to their burrows 
like frightened rabbits with 
your boats in hot pursuit ; 
how you spent the next day 
trying to tow the ship off; 
and how, finding the task 
hopeless, you brought off the 
stricken crew. That was by 
ho means the least valuable 
service rendered during your 
busy life. 

A cruise to Japan was our 
lot, while you were occupied 
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with the duller business of 
gunnery practice in Mirs Bay, 
for you took that side of your 
profession more seriously than 
did the sloops. 

Then came the annual gather- 
ing of the whole squadron at 
Wei-hai-wei for the regatta. 
The tussle we had in the officers’ 
whaler race! It was a close 
thing, and I was cooked to a 
turn at the finish, but I believe 
I was glad that you won. Cer- 
tainly no one cheered louder 
than I when the C.-in-C.’s lady 
handed your skipper the cup. 

Shortly after that I was sent 
home and had to bid you 
au revoir. Little did I guess 
what would be the occasion of 
our next meeting. Three 
months’ leave awaited me and 
then up I went to Whitehall, 
where I begged on bended 
knees to be sent to a destroyer. 
But their Lordships were 
adamant. I had done my small 
ship time, and for the next two 
years I must languish in a 
battleship. 

Sorrowfully I bought some 
new clothes and prepared to 
serve my sentence as a gilded 
popinjay of the quarter-deck. 
Only those who really know 
and love the little ships can 
understand how the iron 
entered into my soul. But 
their Lordships relented a little, 
and promised that if I was a 
very good boy and passed the 
necessary exams., perhaps I 
might be given a command at 
the end of it; so with that I 
had to be content. 


At last the longed-for ap- 
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pointment arrived. With trem- 
bling fingers 1 opened it, and 
there, standing out from the 
mass of official phraseology, 
was your name. I could 
scarcely believe my eyes! 

It was the happiest moment 
of my life when I stepped 
over your side, and I like to 
think that you were happy 
too. How proud I was! My 
first command and, though 
we never knew it at the time, 
your last commission. You had 
returned to your old grey dress 
then, for they sent you back 
to England when the newer 
flotilla reached Hong-kong. 

The events of the next two 
years are fixed indelibly on 
my memory. Our first job 
together was to take the Gen- 
eral across to France for an 
official function. I remember 
well that summer evening as 
we lay alongside the jetty at 
Dover awaiting the arrival of 
the boat train. Little white 
plumes flickered from your 
steam-pipes as you fretted to 
be off. The train was rather 
late, and you were always 
impatient of delays. 

At last he came, that sturdy 
figure with the grave face and 
close - cropped moustache — a 
face that was lit by the kindest 
smile as he stepped over the 
gangway and shook me by the 
hand. What burdens those 
Square shoulders must have 
borne! It was a proud moment 
for us, little ship. 

Then ‘ splash ’ went the wires 
into the water, and we were 
away across the Channel at 
twenty knots while he went 


down to my cabin to dress for 
the dinner. 

Do youremember how I went 
down later to see if there was 
anything he wanted? Some 
more hot water, a clothes brush, 
a whisky-and-soda, perhaps? 
And I found him like a human 
Christmas-tree, wrestling with 
decorations which had got into 
a hopeless tangle. So then and 
there I set to and draped 
about that sunburnt neck some 
of the highest honours that a 
grateful country could bestow, 
How he laughed over it ! 

Then there was the time 
when they turned you into a 
movie star. <A strange réle 
indeed for one of His Majesty’s 
ships, but all work came alike 
to you, and we certainly got 
quite a lot of fun out of that 
day. Do you remember how 
the hero became greener and 
greener until we dosed him 
with rum and ship’s biscuit? 
The heroine stuck it like a 
good ’un, but that didn’t help 
much, as the camera men were 
down and out! Poor devils, 
they were thankful when we 
found a lee at last. I believe 
you rolled an extra five each 
way out of sheer mischief ! 

And after that the daily 
round, the common task, was 
our lot for a while: fleet 
exercises, manceuvres, target 
towing and picking up tor- 
pedoes for haughty battleships, 
too proud to stoop to such 
menial work. 

Those were periods at Scapa, 
Rosyth and Invergordon, faintly 
reminiscent of war-time days 
but punctuated now by visits 
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to Portsmouth to give leave to 
the men and to overhaul your 
nard-worked little body. It 
was during one of these exer- 
cises that we played the part 
of fire-engine. 

We were on patrol when we 
sighted the island lying under 
a pall of black smoke. Full of 
sea birds it was—gannets, gulls, 
terns and puffins—all in danger 
of being roasted alive unless 
they left their young to perish. 
Some of the poor little blighters 
were already hard-boiled in 
their eggs when we arrived. 

There were no fire-fighting 
appliances on board except 
the motor-boat’s tiny Pyrene, 
so we attacked the flames with 
coal shovels and old oars, pass- 
ing the water in mess kettles 
and officers’ shaving-cans up a 
human chain from the sea to 
the summit. What a day it 
was, and how the sailors en- 
joyed themselves! We won in 
the end, and as we pulled back 
in the whaler that evening, 
with blackened hands and faces, 
the inevitable humorist of the 
party rather appropriately 
started one of the old planta- 
tion songs. 

Our last adventure together 
was with the aircraft carrier. 
A great ungainly lump she 
looked in comparison with your 
slim shape as we steamed along 
in her wake, waiting for one 
of her chickens to fall into the 
sea. Presently, sure enough, 
down came one of them with a 
Splash a mile or so ahead. 
We understood each other well 
by then, you and I. Barely 
had I wrenched the engine- 
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room telegraph over to full 
speed when you leaped forward 
like a hare starting from its 
form. 

Only the tail of the machine 
remained above water. Peering 
anxiously through my glasses I 
could soon make out the figure 
of the pilot, who, having man- 
aged to kick free of the cockpit, 
was clinging to the rudder for 
dear life. After what seemed 
an age, but must really have 
been only a couple of minutes, 
we drew alongside. Your whole 
hull quivered as the engines 
raced astern to check your 
way. Down went the whaler, 
and only just in time, for no 
sooner had the half-drowned 
wretch been hauled inboard 
than his ’plane broke in two 
and sank. 

It was about a month after 
this that the dread news arrived 
—the news that your days were 
numbered. Sadly we weighed 
for the last time and shaped 
course for Portsmouth. As we 
approached Spithead with the 
long paying-off pendant stream- 
ing astern in the wind, you 
looked your last on the old 
familiar landmarks: the Nab, 
Warner, Outer Spit buoy ; one 
by one they were left behind. 
Then in through the narrow 
entrance, past Fort Blockhouse, 
Vernon and South Railway 
jetty, dodging our old friend 
the Gosport ferry on the way. 

As we came abreast the 
Victory the boatswain’s pipe 
shrilled out a last salute to 
that veteran of St Vincent and 
Trafalgar. Rounding north 
corner your syren wailed a 
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last farewell, and then, as you 
lost way, the long pendant 
drooped till its gilded bladder 
sank lifeless on to the water. 

I will pass swiftly over the 
closing scenes. Out came the 
stores, fittings, everything mov- 
able. Finally, the ship’s com- 
pany left, laughing gaily at the 
prospect of a spell ashore. 
But there was no laughter in 
my heart. For a while I 
lingered ; then, feeling like a 
traitor, I turned and walked 
quickly away, leaving you 
alone, unwanted. ... 

And now, as I lie on the 
springy turf of Portsdown Hill, 
I can see your poor little 
rust-streaked body moored in 
the creek where the old crocks 
lie, awaiting the end. And 
yet you are not so old, even as 
they reckon a destroyer’s life. 
It was the war that told on you, 
as it did on so many others. 

Looking through my glasses, 
I can see they have stripped 
you of everything. Gone are 
your guns, torpedo-tubes and 
searchlight; the brasswork 
which once shone so brightly 
is painted over; they have 
even taken those copper cowls 
which I st-———, I mean acquired 
for your adornment. Nothing 
but the empty shell remains. 

But perhaps your spirit still 
lingers on in that tired body. 
What do you dream about as 
you lie there, swinging round 
your buoy? Of the time when 
you were the pride of the 
flotilla, maybe, or of that China 
commission. Of our friendship, 
too, I hope. 


From where you lie you cap 
see the ships come and go in 
the harbour: huge ungainly 
battleships, long lean cruisers, 
and those great overgrown 
children they call destroyers 
nowadays. Destroyers! I can 
almost hear your snort of 
contempt. For you were a real 
‘little ship,’ a type which— 
alas !—is fast dying out in the 
modern Navy, where size counts 
more than numbers and every 
other ship is a post-captain’s 
command. 

Do you envy those others, I 
wonder, or are you content 
with your memories? I have 
my memories, too, kept alive 
by your bell, which now hangs 
in the hall of a Sussex farm- 
house. Every day it bids me 
to my meals, and every day it 
is carefully tended and polished 
by your old coxswain, who has 
taken complete charge of me 
and my family. 

And what will be the end? 
Will they take you away toa 
foreign land to be turned into 
razor blades ?—but no, that is 
unthinkable. Surely they will 
leave you to spend your re- 
maining days safe in your old 
harbour until your gallant soul 
passes on to the Valhalla of all 
good little ships. 

And now I must go back to 
the workaday world, for there 
is still bread-and-butter to be 
earned, and you must dream a 
while longer yet, as you swing 
tothe ever-changing tides. Rest, 
then, little maid-of-all-work, 
secure in the knowledge of @ 
duty well and faithfully done. 

Hail and farewell ! 
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II, VISITORS TO THE SALTEES. 


BY JAY. 


The Saltee Islands are two 
in number, and lie a few miles 
off Ireland’s south-east corner. 
They are gale swept and diffi- 
cult of access, neither island 
presenting an easy landing- 
place. The sea running free 
from the Atlantic to meet the 
tides of St George’s Channel 
limits to very few the number 
of days in the year on which 
it is possible for a boat to go 
in with safety. 

For some years a venture- 
some farmer tried to gain a 
livelihood from the smaller 
island, and on the larger a 
herd of semi-wild cattle once 
grazed, but both have for 
many years been abandoned to 
the rabbit and the sea-bird, 
both of which are to be found 
in multitudes. 

If the reader had by chance 
flown low over the larger island 
one autumn morning in 1916, 
he would have been rightly 
surprised at seeing a group of 
Chinamen gathered about a 
large bonfire, while others hur- 
ried to and fro collecting fire- 
wood. 

The Saltees are a very long 
way from China, and this 
sudden influx of Orientals to 
an uninhabited Irish island 
needs some explanation. The 
story of their coming is of one 
of many incidents that passed 


unrecorded and unnoticed in 
those years of war and great 
happenings. 


On the evening of 16th 
October 1916 the s.s. Landmore, 
of Leith, passed St Gowan’s 
Head and bidding farewell to 
the Bristol Channel, shaped a 
course for the Coningbeg light- 
ship at the other side of St 
George’s Channel. 

The Landmore was an old 
single-deck ship, saved from 
the hands of the breakers by 
the outbreak of war, and now 
earning more in her old age 
than ever she had when new. 

On this voyage she had 
loaded 6000 tons of Welsh 
coal for Egypt, and her com- 
plement consisted of nine Euro- 
peans with forty-three Chinese 
seamen and firemen. The 
officers were berthed aft, as 
was the old-fashioned way. 

The weather was fine, but a 
heavy swell from the south- 
west caused the deeply laden 
steamer to forge ahead in a 
succession of stately curtseys. 
A forecast of fog did not con- 
duce to the master’s peace of 
mind as he took a farewell 
glance at the fading Welsh 
coast lights. 

As it was war-time he had 
sailed under Admiralty orders 
as to his course, which lay 
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across to Ireland and then 
along the coast to the Atlantic, 
instead of the straight run 
down from the Bristol Channel 
to pass Land’s End, which 
would have been his normal 
route. He realised the need 
for precautions against enemy 
submarines, but had little liking 
for the prospect of hugging the 
Trish coast-line in thick weather, 
and would have preferred more 
sea room despite the U-boat 
menace. 

The master’s forebodings 
were realised when at 1 A.M. 
he was called, and on mounting 
to the bridge found that he 
had run into a thick sea mist 
and that visibility was rapidly 
decreasing. He made his posi- 
tion by dead reckoning to be 
some twenty miles south of 
the Tuskar and some two 
hours’ steaming short of the 
Coningbeg. He debated in his 
mind the advisability of alter- 
ing course, but deemed it better 
to hold on and to trust to the 
Coningbeg’s fog signal making 
itself heard in due course. 

The Landmore was steaming 
an easy six knots, and wallowed 
her way along through the fog 
and mist, undisturbed by any 
sounds of other traffic, and in 
silence except for the dull 
thumping of her engines and 
the murmur of the double 
look-out, in occasional conver- 
sation on the fo’c’sle-head. 

At 3.25 a.m. the straining 
ears of the master on the 
bridge were startled by the 
screeching of a sea-bird, closely 
followed by what seemed to 


be the swish of water breaki 
on a shore, to starboard and 
close at hand. 

He had ordered his engines 
to Stop, and helm hard to port, 
when the voice of the look-out 
forward shrilled with urgency, 
** Land close on the starboard 
bow.” 

Leaning out over the bridge 
rail, he noticed the alarming 
amount of way that the ship 
still carried, and was about to 
order full speed astern when, 
as if to shock him further, a 
massive weed-girt rock swam 
into view, its top level with 
the bridge rail, and so close 
that the faint green glimmer of 
his side-light was reflected by 
the glistening seaweed. 

He held his breath as it 
crept past, and prayed that 
his ship swinging slowly to 
port might clear it, though 
how a vessel drawing twenty- 
three feet aft, and rolling as 
she was to the heavy swell, 
could escape disaster was not 
for his harassed mind to answer. 

His racing thoughts were 
rudely interrupted, and action 
took their place when the 
ship brought up with a sicken- 
ing crash. An unpleasant grat- 
ing, tearing sound from under 
the forefoot seemed to rush 
along the starboard side, pene- 
trating to the very planking 
of the bridge, as the Landmore 
came to rest. 

Ordering all hands to stand 
to the boats, he sent the chief 
officer forward to report and 
the carpenter to sound the 
tanks. 
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A babel of sound from for- 
ward heralded the watch below, 
who, racing aft, declared that 
the ship was sinking by the 
head. To the credit of the 
frightened Orientals, however, 
there was no real panic, and 
they meekly clustered by the 
two lifeboats, by now swung 
out and ready to lower. 

It was an eerie situation ; the 
fog shrouded the stricken vessel 
and revealed no clue as to 
what or where she had struck ; 
the crashing of the sea breaking 
forward and on rocks to star- 
board mingled with the roaring 
of steam being blown off, and 
a feeling that his ship was a 
total loss worked its way into 
the master’s mind. 

The Landmore, during the 
few minutes elapsing since she 
had struck, had listed gently 
some ten degrees to port and 
was distinctly down by the 
head. 

The chief officer, coming aft, 
reported that the ship was 
held fast and steady forward, 
and that the forepeak and 
crew’s quarters were flooded, 
the sea running flush with the 
foredeck and breaking over 
the fo’c’sle-head. Twenty feet 
of water in Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
holds was the carpenter’s con- 
tribution to the tale, which, 
added to a flooded engine-room, 
seemed to show that mortal 
injury had been inflicted. 

It was almost low water 
and lacked three and a hali 
hours to dawn, so as the 
ship seemed hard and fast the 
master decided to await day- 
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light, should the rising tide 
not drive them to the boats 
beforehand. 

It was indeed a race between 
time and tide, and by 6 A.M. 
the incoming seas washed freely 
across the foredeck and were 
breaking inboard amidships. 
A rise of some eight feet was 
the range of the tide, so the 
crew resorted to safety and 
dry discomfort on the bridge 
and on top of the fiddley, the 
only danger being the possible 
damage of the port lifeboat, 
which leant perilously near the 
encroaching seas. 

With daylight the fog dis- 
persed somewhat and revealed 
a cheerless sight to the sorry 
gathering amidships: cliffs 
close to starboard, separated 
from the ship by a tangle of 
rocks, curved behind her aft 
but farther away, to form a 
little bay. Seawards the haze 
revealed nothing, except here 
and there white patches of 
sea breaking on submerged 
rocks, through which in some 
miraculous manner the Land- 
more had entered and, making 
a half turn, now lay almost 
head to sea. 

The captain correctly as- 
sumed that he must be on 
the seaward side of one of the 
Saltees, probably the larger 
of the two islands. An ex- 
amination with glasses showed 
that the cliff was climbable, 
but to reach it by boat was 
impossible. Theecheavy in- 
running swell and the rocks to 
seaward equally precluded get- 
ting away the boats to sea, 
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as a heavy rowing lifeboat 
would court disaster in the 
attempt. 

The chief officer volunteered 
to try to get ashore at the 
foot of the cliffs with a line. 
He was a powerful swimmer, 
and thought that given a life- 
buoy veering to a line he 
could make his way. It was 
a risky task, as rocks, both 
visible and submerged, studded 
the intervening space, while 
the size and force of the 
swell running in from the open 
sea meant broken limbs for the 
Swimmer if dashed against 
them. 

Entering the water, and 
hanging on to the lifebuoy, 
the chief officer commenced 
his perilous journey. His pro- 
gress was anxiously watched 
by all on board, to most of 
whom it seemed impossible 
that he could escape disaster ; 
but with good luck and skill 
on the part of the swimmer 
he was seen to reach and 
clamber up on to one of the 
nearest rocks. Thence to the 
foot of the cliffs his progress 
was easier, as the outer rocks 
broke the force of the sea, and 
access to a rugged feature 
sloping in and upwards to the 
cliff top was almost easy. 

It was now half-past eight, 
and the best part of an hour 
elapsed before a wire rope was 
across the gap, on which ran 
@ very rough - and - ready 
breeches buoy, by means of 
which the crew commenced 
their transfer to dry land. It 
was not a pleasant journey ; 


the tide was full, and the ship 
lying low, the wretched passen- 
ger was hauled through the seg 
on the first part of the crossing, 
to arrive on the cliff a dripping 
and exhausted heap. Luckily 
high water had covered many 
of the intervening rocks, en- 
abling the passage to be made 
without damage to life or 
limb. By mid-day all had 
gone except the master, s0 
taking a last look round the 
Landmore he slipped over the 
side in the lifebuoy and was 
drawn to shore. 

Viewed from the cliff top 
the ship was now a sorry 
sight. The seas had made 
free with the fore-hatches, which 
had burst and floated out ; the 
fo’e’sle, again visible in the 
falling tide, was a tangled mass 
of gear; while everywhere ap- 
peared those signs which 80 
quickly denote that a once 
well-found ordered ship has 
been abandoned. 

A foraging party sent abroad 
by the chief officer had found 
a ruined house and a fresh- 
water well, to which all hands 
now made their way, the dis- 


tance being about half a mile. 


The building had served as a 
herdsman’s temporary dwelling 
in the days of the cattle, and, 
although without windows or 
door, provided welcome shelter 
for the castaways. A rough 
paddock subdivided into pens 
produced wood in plenty, 80 
with the help of a_ petrol 
lighter belonging to the second 
Officer a fire was soon going, 
around which a hungry miser- 
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able gathering dried their sod- 
den clothes. 

The mainland should have 
been visible from the hut, as 
it faced inwards and the ground 
ran down to the seashore, where 
there appeared to be a landing- 
place, but the mist still limited 
the view. Signs of a rising 
wind, however, promised that 
it might clear, so all hands 
were set to collecting driftwood 
and dry kelp to make a signal 
fire, and by dark a respectable 
bonfire was ready. 

That evening was a hungry 
one, but, dry and sheltered if 
somewhat crowded, the crew 
of the Landmore slept the sleep 
of exhaustion. 

At 8 P.M., sighting some 
lights on the mainland, the 
captain ordered the signal fire 
to be lit, and, carefully tended, 
it blazed out to the world the 
news that there was someone 
on the Saltees. A watch was 
posted to look after the fire 
and to pick up any answer. 

The night passed without 
event, and the new day saw 
an anxious gathering on the 
shore, from whence the main- 
land was clearly visible. No 
answer had appeared to their 
fire signal, which was now 
raising a column of smoke from 
burning kelp, in one more silent 
call for aid. 

At eight o’clock a shout 
from someone with glasses drew 
attention to a boat approaching 
from the north-west, and pro- 
duced smiles of relief on tired 
faces. Closer examination re- 
vealed the oncoming craft to 
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be a sailing lifeboat of the 
R.N.L.1L, and in the space of 
half an hour she was near 
enough for the crew in their 
yellow oilskins to be clearly 
visible. 

Rounding up into the wind 
she lay to, and the coxswain 
was seen to be shouting through 
@ megaphone, but the distance 
was too great for the words to 
carry, and no reply could be 
made from the beach other 
than the wave of an arm. 

To the disappointment of the 
watchers, the lifeboat paid off 
after a few minutes and shaped 
a course for the mainland. It 
needed little reasoning, how- 
ever, to deduce the fact that 
with the surf and the rocky 
landing-place, no contact could 
be made with the island with- 
out the services of a small 
boat, and it was assumed that 
it was to get one that they had 
been deserted. 

It was now the morning of 
the 18th, and as all hands had 
been without food since the 
evening of the 16th, further 
delay, although inevitable, was 
not pleasant. 

It was past mid-day when 
watchful eyes picked up the 
returning lifeboat, this time 
accompanied by a motor-driven 
fishing-boat. The latter out- 
pacing the lifeboat, dropped an 
anchor and lay offshore at 
2 P.M., and was seen to have 
brought a small boat in tow. 

There were still difficulties 
to be surmounted ; the landing- 
place was rocky with a heavy 
‘surf breaking over it, and fifty- 
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two human beings had to be 
transferred in a small boat, 
which could only take six at a 
time with safety. 

The process was slow, and 
it was dark when the last 
trip was made, in a boat now 
badly leaking from rough con- 
tact with the rocks. At 8 P.M. 
the crew of the Landmore were 
on shore, and giving full evi- 
dence of the fact that it was 
forty-eight hours since they 
had last seen food. 


I paid a visit to the Landmore 
with a salvage expert a week 
later. We found her in a little 
bay on the seaward side of the 
large Saltee, rusted and racked 
by successive tides and pre- 
senting a forlorn spectacle of 
total loss. 

It was amazing to contem- 
-plate how she could have got 
into such a position. To enter 
the bay safely in our small 
craft required care, and as we 
ran in, lifted by huge swells 
past a succession of rocks, the 
heart missed a beat as one 
thought of the little engine 
cutting out. The Landmore 
must have steamed in close 
to the cliffs through a gap 
barely forty feet wide between 
two great rocks, and swinging 
sharply to port, slid sideways 
on to her last resting-place 
almost head to sea. 

We had chosen low water 
for our visit, with a view to 
boarding her. To make fast 
amidships was too risky, as 
we rode level with her deck, 
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and the Atlantic swell was 
big, even for a calm day, g0 
running in under her poop, we 
made fast and clambered on 
board. 

The saloon and officers’ 
cabins were as left by the 
occupants, the poop being the 
only part of the ship not 
touched by the sea at high 
water. I gathered together as 
many private and personal 
articles for restoration to their 
Owners a8 was possible in the 
limited time available. The 
owner of the fishing - boat, 
despite a big hiring fee, little 
liked his exposed position, and 
was clamouring for departure 
almost a8 soon aS we had 
arrived. To this day, perhaps, 
some of his crew are wearing 
garments acquired by them on 
this occasion, the property of 
some unknown merchant ser- 
vice officer. 

We left the Landmore in her 
solitude, and there she remains 
with her 6000 tons of coal. 
The salvage expert’s report 
was brief, and to the effect 
that no salvage of either ship 
or cargo could ever be at- 
tempted. 

It is probable that no visitor 
has since disturbed her, and 
that the seas have long since 
broken down the hull. A 
scattered bed of coal and 
tangled plating mark the spot 
where a big ship steamed in 
to rest, but where even the 
lobster men in their little craft 
forbear to enter and lay their 
pots. 
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III. UNCHARTED WATERS. 


BY HO LAO-YEH. 


ELM.S. Mudlark was a small 
flat-bottomed gunboat, sent out 
to China in sections and put 
together in Shanghai. Her 
length was about sixty feet, 
draught not much more than 
a foot, and Gregory, Lieutenant 
in Command, Surgeon - Lieu- 
tenant Wilson and some twenty 
petty officers and men formed 
her crew. Her name does not 
figure in the Navy List, and 
the names of the officers who 
took part in the following inci- 
dent are fictitious. 

When Gregory, who was an 
old friend of mine, called in at 
Chenglin one day and asked 
me to accompany him on a 
trip across the Tungting Lake, 
Ijumped at the chance. Armed 
with an application from 
Gregory for my services as 
interpreter, I managed to 
wangle a week’s leave, though 
my chief was somewhat sar- 
castic about my linguistic quali- 
fications. As we did not expect 
to land anywhere I did not 
take my prospective duties 
very seriously, so off I went, 
delighted to get away from my 
work for a few days. 

Gregory had orders to spend 
ten days cruising in the lake 
and its vicinity, and then to 
report for orders at Hankow. 
He was to be married at the 
conclusion of the cruise, and 


had arranged for his bride to 
meet him in Hankow. 

The Tungting Lake, which 
covers a very considerable area 
in Hunan Province, is a lake in 
summer and autumn only. In 
winter and spring it is a vast 
Swamp, intersected by the River 
Hsiang on the east side and the 
River Yuan on the west. The 
Hsiang was well charted and 
navigable by small steamers, 
but the Yuan had not been 
explored, and the only chart 
available—a Chinese produc- 
tion—was quite unreliable. 

Gregory proposed to cross 
to the western side of the lake, 
strike the channel of the Yuan 
and proceed up the river as 
far as time permitted, correct- 
ing the chart as he went. It 
was early October, and there 
was still enough water to allow 
the Mudlark to steam across. 
By sunset on the second day 
we had reached the western 
side, found the channel and 
anchored for the night a few 
hundred yards up. 

The following morning we 
steamed dead slow up the river, 
with the anchor just below the 
surface ready to let go at a 
moment’s notice. Gregory was 
on the bridge, and Wilson and 
I were having an after-breakfast 
pipe in the tiny wardroom under 
the bridge, when a violent 
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shock deposited us, with most 
of the wardroom gear, on the 
floor, and we heard Gregory 
shout, “ By , 1 believe 
we've run over the blinking 
anchor ! ” 

He went astern and dropped 
his anchor, and, finding the 
ship down by the head, sent a 
quartermaster forward to in- 
vestigate. 

“T’ve found the Vole, sir; 
got me toe on it,” shouted the 
Quartermaster, poking his head 
through the hatch of the for- 
ward compartment. 

“Good man! keep it there,” 
replied Gregory, and came down 
from the bridge to have a look 
at things himself. 

The foremost section was 
filling rapidly in spite of the 
Quartermaster’s toe, but the 
next one aft was dry, 80 
the damage was confined to 
the one section. A pump 
was rigged up. We pumped 
vigorously for twenty minutes 
without making the slightest 
impression on the water, and 
came to the conclusion that 
there was further damage which 
the Quartermaster’s questing 
toe had failed to discover. He 
was released from his unen- 
viable task, and we adjourned 
to the wardroom to discuss the 
next move. 

Having decided that he had 
actually run over his anchor, 
Gregory set out in the dinghy 
to examine the spot where the 
accident had happened. He 
found a steep bank across the 
river with a few inches of 
water covering it, and it seemed 





obvious that, coming up against 
this, the anchor had stuck and 
been driven through the steel 
plating of the foremost com. 
partment. 

It was an awkward situation, 
We had no wireless and no 
means of summoning assistance 
or explaining our whereabouts. 
The surrounding country ap- 
peared to be deserted : just as 
well, perhaps, as Hunan Pro- 
vince had the reputation of 
being the most anti-foreign 
province in China, and we had 
doubts about the attitude of 
the natives if they found us in 
difficulties. 

The first thing to do was to 
discover the extent of the 
damage, and Gregory decided 
to lay the ship alongside the 
river bank and try to cant her 
sufficiently to expose it. We 
were so much down by the 
head that the screws were 
nearly out of the water, but 
with the help of a convenient 
tree he managed to warp her 
in and make fast. By shifting 
the two six-pounders and other 
heavy gear we got sufficient 
list to expose a small round 
hole in the port side about 
nine inches below the water- 
line. This was the hole dis- 
covered by the Quartermaster, 
but there was evidently more ex- 
tensive damage to the bottom, 
and this we could not get at. 

Meanwhile a group of Chinese 
had collected on the bank. 
They appeared to have materi- 
alised from nowhere with that 
uncanny sense for the unusual 
which, even in apparently de- 
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serted regions, invariably at- 
tracts a crowd of Chinese to 
stand and gape whenever & 
foreign devil appears. Several 
of them carried spades or hoes, 
so they had apparently been 
working in the neighbourhood 
all the time. 

When we saw the spades 
Gregory had a brain - wave. 
“Why not get a gang of coolies 
to dig out the bank and make 
a rough dock, so that we can 
get under the ship and have 
a look-see ? Now then, inter- 
preter, this is where you come 
in; what about it?” 

I did not like the job a bit. 
My Chinese was pretty feeble, 
and I could not talk the local 
dialect at all. I had a smatter- 
ing of Mandarin, the northern 
dialect, but did not expect 
the local people to understand 
it. However, I had to make 
some sort of a show, so I called 
Wong, the wardroom ‘ boy,’ 
and we climbed on to the bank. 
Wong hailed from Canton, and 
probably knew even less Man- 
darin than I did, but he 
might understand enough of 
the local dialect to be of some 
use. 

I opened proceedings with 
the usual form of salutation : 
“Have you eaten your rice ? ” 
and was surprised to see a 
gleam of intelligence cross the 
face of one of the coolies, who 
remarked, “Hai Yah! This 
foreign devil speaks Chinese ! ” 
I felt quite flattered, as I had 
expected the bovine stare with 
which my attempts at Chinese 
conversation were usually re- 
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ceived. Emboldened to pro- 
ceed, I addressed the intelligent 
coolie, and explained, in ex- 
ecrable Chinese and with much 
pantomime, what we wanted. 
He continued to register in- 
telligence, and presently broke 
into voluble speech, but I 
could not understand a word 
he said. To my relief Wong 
chipped in: ‘‘ Master, I savee 
this man talkee. I think so he 
talkee can do.” 

** Allright, Wong,” I replied ; 
“you talkee he; askee how 
fashion do.” 

Wong sailed in, and pande- 
monium ensued, all talking at 
once and at the tops of their 
voices; but when the din 
had subsided a bit he told me 
we could have as many men 
as we wanted, complete with 
spades, for ten cents (about 
24d.) per man per day. 

I arranged for twenty men 
to come first thing next morn- 
ing, with some extra spades 
for our crew, and went on 
board again to report to 
Gregory, who cheered up at 
the prospect of being able to 
get busy. The possibility of 
having to face a court-martial 
and postpone his wedding was 
certainly depressing, and the 
fact that the accident would 
not have happened if he had 
hoisted in his anchor properly 
did not tend to dispel his 
gloom. 

The rest of the day was 
spent arranging the plan of 
campaign and taking stock 
of the ship’s resources. These 
included one steel plate, 2 ft. 
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by 2 ft., and if this was big 
enough to cover the hole we 
expected to find all would be 
well. If not, we were done, 
and would have to stay where 
we were till help could be 
obtained from outside. As 
the water would begin to fall 
within the next two or three 
weeks, it was quite on the 
cards that the Mudlark would 
become part of the landscape 
till the following spring. Think- 
ing about it did not help 
matters, so we turned in, 
hoping that the outlook 
would be brighter as a re- 
sult of our excavations on the 
morrow. 

Soon after dawn the coolies 
arrived and were set to work. 
Supervised by Chief Petty 
Officer Rawson, and helped 
by ten of the crew, they soon 
tumbled to what was wanted, 
and the mud dock grew apace. 
Thanks to her flat bottom and 
light draught it did not take 
long to excavate the mud-bank 
sufficiently to accommodate the 
Mudlark, and by evening she 
was safely tied up with about 
a foot of water under her 
bottom. The day’s work being 
finished, we handed out tea 
and cigarettes to the coolies 
squatting on the bank and 
turned on the gramophone. 

The result was amusing. 
They had never seen cigarettes 
before, and did not know what 
to do with them. When Wong 
showed them how to light up, 
some of them were afraid to 
risk the experiment; but one 
bold spirit gained much ‘ face’ 


by smoking two at the same 
time. The gramophone pro. 
voked yells of laughter, and g 
male voice record nearly caused 
convulsions. Chinese men al- 
ways sing in a sort of cracked 
falsetto, and the deep bass 
notes struck our audience ag 
being excruciatingly funny. 

The next day’s job was to 
enclose the Mudlark with a 
mud-bank along her starboard 
side and pump the water out 
of the dock thus formed. The 
coolies, who had quite grasped 
the idea by now, undertook 
to bring material and pumps 
in the morning. The pumps 
they use to irrigate their rice- 
fields are very primitive, but 
serve their purpose. They con- 
sist of shallow wooden dishes 
on @ continuous band, which 
is kept moving by two men on 
@ sort of treadmill; the prin- 
ciple is that of the bucket 
dredger. 

The coolies were back next 
morning with bundles of reeds, 
straw mats and half a dozen 
irrigation pumps, and work 
was started on the bank along 
the starboard side. The mud 
and reeds had to be carried 
across the deck, and we were 
soon in a filthy mess, but the 
bank was taking shape, and 
by the middle of the afternoon 
the ship was completely en- 
closed. The pumps were set 
going, and it was not long 
before the water in the dock 
was low enough to let the 
flooded compartment drain off 
and reveal the damage. This 
proved to be a rent, nearly 
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eighteen inches long, in one of 
the bottom plates, showing 
that, when the anchor caught 
in the bank, one fluke had 
ripped the bottom and the end 
of the cross-piece had punched 
the hole in the port side. But 
our one plate was big enough 
to cover the hole, so the fact 
was duly celebrated in the 
wardroom and Gregory smiled 
again. 

Various fittings in the for- 
ward compartment made it 
impossible to get the plate 
into position on the inside, so 
more digging had to be done 
before we could get at the hole 
from outside. As it was nearly 
dark by this time, tea, 
cigarettes and a few tunes 
on the gramophone wound up 
proceedings, and the coolies 
were dismissed with instruc- 
tions to come back in the 
morning. 

The plate had to be drilled, 
and corresponding holes made 
in the bottom to receive the 
bolts, and this would be a 
long job, owing to the restricted 
space in the damaged compart- 
ment. The forge was brought 
forward and set up just out- 
side the wardroom, and work 
went on all night. Sleep was 
impossible, but no one thought 
of sleep, and when the coolies 
came in the morning the plate 
was ready and the hole in the 
port side had been plugged 
securely. 

Before we could get at the 
bottom from the outside the 
dock had to be pumped out 
again and a pit dug under the 


bows, but once this was com- 
pleted the plate was soon in 
position and bolted home, and 
the job was finished. 

It was five days since we 
had left Chenglin, and, pro- 
vided we could get under way 
not later than noon next day 
and the fore compartment 
proved watertight, Gregory 
could just reach Hankow in 
time to meet his bride. The 
afternoon owas spent de- 
molishing the outer side of 
the mud dock, which soon 
washed away when the mat- 
ting and reeds had been broken 
adrift, and in cleaning up the 
ship. 

Early next morning the 
Mudlark was got out of her 
muddy nest with some diffi- 
culty and anchored in the 
stream. The damaged com- 
partment proved to be water- 
tight, and, after settling up 
with the coolies, who had worked 
well and earned the extra 
‘cumshaw’ (present) which 
each man received, we got 
under way at noon and headed 
back into the lake. 

Anchored in the lake for the 
night, Gregory spent the even- 
ing writing his report for the 
Admiral. He evolved a very 
satisfactory document, in which 
considerable emphasis was laid 
on the way in which repairs 
had been effected under diffi- 
cult conditions, and not too 
much on the position of the 
anchor when we ran aground, 
while the fact that it would not 
be necessary to dock the Mud- 
lark in advance of her annual 
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overhaul was given due promi- 
nence. 

We reached Chenglin the 
following evening, and, only 
stopping to hail a sampan to 
take me ashore, Gregory pushed 
on for Hankow. 

During the next few months 
I often wondered where H.M.S. 
Mudlark might be and how 
Gregory had fared and whether 
he was still in command, so 
when I saw her creeping round 
Chenglin Bluff one morning I 
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hurried off to find out all 
about it. 

As I came alongside I gay 
Gregory’s cheerful grin at the 
gangway, and to my demand for 
news about the court - martial 
received the reply, ‘‘ Court mar. 
tial be blowed! I got a pat on 
the back for exceptional re. 
source and initiative in repair. 
ing damage sustained while 
navigating uncharted waters! 
Come on in and have a 
drink.” 
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